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By M. MERCER KENDIG, a«. .. 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


HALL the American child be educated to exercise its selfish motives in life; or to 
develop the powers and purposes of a better citizenship? 


On this problem noted thinkers in many different fields of education testify 
emphatically to the need for the ideal of true education as preparation for citizenship. 
“What our country needs today more than anything else is not better artisans, 
mechanics, bookkeepers and business men; but better and more intelligent citizens,” 
writes Alfred E. Stearns, principal of Phillips Academy. “The things taught should 
be preponderatingly what are most calculated to. promote a more perfect union, 
justice, domestic tranquillity, common defense and the general welfare * * *. Our 
greatest need is to get more of the civic and less of the personal motive into the hearts 
of the generation; less appeal to selfish success, more to service and sacrifice!”’—Wil 
liam McAndrew, Division Superintendent of New York City Schools. Dr. James 
Harvey Robinson of the New School for Social Research, stresses the need of instruc- 
tion in civics and “the humanizing of knowledge so as to make it really a vital thing 
in life.” The list of such statements could be lengthened indefinitely. 


The greater problems of our country, indeed, of the entire world today thus ap- 
ear to be chiefly eee more than economic. The effective teaching of human beings 
become the most important of all the social sciences. The problems of the future 
will be solved only by those who have been trained to think, and to think straight 
and to speak fearlessly. That is the training which the qualified Private School pro- 
vides; for which it is equipped; it is the ideal of its educational motive and the object 
of its daily persistent supervision of the individual pupil. In the Private School the 
pupil is a personality, not a number. He is measured as to his potentiality as a citi- 
zen of aggressive force, of understanding, judgment, public spirit and human service. 
And when so measured by an enlightened faculty, the pupil receives a course of train- 
ing that produces a flexible, well-ordered, well-informed mind prepared to do its part 
in the personal and public affairs of life. 


It is most important for the weal of the nation that leaders should be produced 
by such training. Ai little learning only increases the capacity for destructive error. 
The behavior of the crowd is the most uncertain thing in the world. It is only in the 
individual that we may look for stability and conduct true to character. And it is 
the individual training in our Private Schools, and the dependable characters that result 
therefrom, that renders a citizen not only the servant of his own cause and estate; but 
the servant of the State and Nation. 


The college trained staff of THz Rep Boox Macazine’s Department of Education 
know from personal visits the Private Schools listed in these pages and many others 
in all parts of the country. We are always glad to help our readers sympathetically 
and intelligently in the all important matter of choosing a school best suited to the 
needs of the individual child. There is no charge for this assistance. Your letter 
should give full details and be addressed to me personally. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
JAMES E.AMENT, Ph:D. LL.D. 
President 
A National Boarding School for 
Girls. Two-year Junior College with special and 
vocational courses. College preparatory. 32 
buildings. Send for descriptive catalog. Address 


REG:STRAR, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 
SCHOOL 


DWIGH FOR GIRLS 








MARYMOUNT 
y the Regents of the Universit tae State 
chareared by the Regen confer degrees. Write for 
ogue to The Ki orend Mother. 








{- attending any New York 

eo pe Year, 
Goan Ait Your, Calalogue. Regisiraic., now for 1926-1928 
IMMACULATE SCHOOL 

Eagle Park 
For Boarding and Day 
100-acre Estate; 1 hour New York. 
rectress, 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, WN. Y. 


oe. 


L. Sound, near Ne Y. City 
Addai, MRS. MERRILL 
ORIENTA POINT, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 








MRS. MERRILL’S 
School for Girls 


——S 








a, ¥. J. 
“A good school for Girls.” 

entenary Full information on request. 
cllegiate pres. R. J. Trevorrow, Bex 94. 
nestitute 


BEECHWOOD 


<ctetea” Sremeten, Toons, Ridne™” Cotto gv eet, 
CREIGHTON, Principal. 





Hackettstown, N. J. 





dress as 
The eee School for Girls. 
ee for oe "Se not going to ee ee ee 


sium, swimming 
Address SECRETARY, oi 155, Birmingham, Pa. 
1851 

DARLINGTON ferveung women. 

acre estate. 
Develepe pameneiiie, vitality, efficiency. PR pemme, 
Physical "education ae Se Arts and College a 4 

sports. jymnasi 

tory | Coureee iatine Faye, Prim. Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


WILDCLIFF A Graduate « School 


Two years of seiective college subjects. 
making, Geevetactal Training, Fine Arts. , A. —4 
swimming out-door sports. 
and Mrs. ‘ah M. Crist, Principals, 
Box 1532, : Swarthmore, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
PENN HALL * ay for GIRLS. my - Preparatory, 
iodern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. a with private bath. MAY each _ 














THE ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 
In the country. One hour from New York. 


Day and 
ng 
CUDDER SCHOOL 5b::..i 
West 72d St., near ear Drive. 
1. High Sehool—college pre: ry ancl general. 
2. Secretarial and Executive “Training_for col- 
lege and high school gradua 3. 
james 3 course = 5K — | na: Sociat Wettare and 
all branches; 15 at, 
Attractive student hom New York tages 
tured. Athletics, ovtaaning, Dorecback “siding na 
Adéress Miles R. B. Soudder, 244 Ww. 72nd St. Y. City 


aes a, Oke Castle | 








for Girls 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 





HIGHLAND MANOR 


we pa ate ne N. ¥. 
-sectarian country boarding school f rls, AW 
grades and courses  ioding Junior College a Musio. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Box R 








HILLSIDE fow'aers 
Preparation for 


mites from New York. P 
courses. 0; athletics, 
Mion MONT FRANCIS, A 8. mith) {POM 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


4adyear. A famous old New En 
— or 


a 











“ae aie wie MRS. aEonGe Ew. EWERSON, "Fs Principals 
Howard Street, est Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


LASELL “SEMINARY _ 


A school that develops well 
Coll Preparatory and eErongmicn. St 
_ a ~F ~ y Principal 
140 Woodland Road, A M 


Kendall hall 


FOR GIRLS. Unquestioned scholastic standards 
| physical advantages. 














spent at Ocean City. Work 00. — 
vie Audrese FRASER’ S. MAGILL, A. M.. se 


MISS SAYWARD'S SCHOOL 
College ~~ — 
— aS “—s a 


Develops eharacter, a eae body. 
Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


FOR GIRLS. a 
enter all 











ay et 
LINDEN HA 
ieiteees See 
Mrs. Caskin’ s School for Girls 


‘Dramatic Ares, Pans with Trete 
"is acre Campos. Audi 


HAVERFORD, PA. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young W Occupies beautiful 
advantages th diy endesuntne. Schesland Collegione inomae 
Household Science branches. Music, 





YEAR 
L, is 4". 





. Graduate 
town 





and Arts. 
Expression and Modern Languages. Athletics. Adress 
THE SECRETARY Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Kendall, Box 72 (Giitacwears 


Mount Ida School for Girls 


, finishing school. Exceptional 
Oppo. oem fr Yow ~ Sees 


1670 Summit Street Mass. 
KING- SMITH | STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. languages, —_ o-., 
are; "other "art, academic’ or ‘clless be 


elected. work taken. 
MR. and a MRS. “AUGUS. KING. SMITH, Directors 
(751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 











on De Headmaster, Washington DO. C. 


COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Beautiful location in National Capital. High School. 
College Preparatory, Collegiate, Domestic Science, Secre- 
tarial Courses, Art and Well_ordered 
home and ome life. Athletics, Miss Jessie Truman, 
Asse. Prin. 535 Eighteenth St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 








R. Mason, Princi 





FAIRMONT *°"23iJ°" 
Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 

Advanced Comes for High School Music, Art, 
Expression. Educational advantages of National Capital. 


o. c. 





Warrenton Country School For ae 


Se eae tie bee 








lodern build: 
Noble —— 


Clara C. Fuller, Pri Principal, ‘Box 12-K, Ossining, N. Y. 


A CONVENT SCHOOL 


| a a gf Ro GroGnates enter cxthege without exama. 

; Secretarial ; ing. Lower School for young 
one ) at —- riding and all athletics. (Summer (amp.) 
Catalog of Ursuline 


The Carmel Schoo! for 


DREW SEMINARY 25, crne Site fr 


Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
— ee —- classes. College preparatory, General 





. Box R, eieeteun, N.Y. 





thietics. Sh year. New building for 


iach. Tateey eS 
President, Bex 614, Carmel, N.Y. 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 6te 14 
For tndormation ve wuite } 7 Nose JEROME 
Plains, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded yee Reet Soo. Liberal Arts, 

Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 

ing. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary 
Russe. Sace Couuece, Troy, N. Y. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expression 
and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Education. Nine 
new buildings on 12S-acre suburban site. Our own Farm and 
Dairy. Applications for 1925-26 now being received. 

JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box R, Frederick, Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year 
ee © to all degrees. Two-year course leading 
to to certifies supervision — strong — 
Modern i buildings. Athletics. Swimmi 
Established 1853. Catalog. Box 12-R, Lutherville, had. Md. 


het ——- sTth year 


ps cata, * COLLEGE for Girls 


and Y Box F, ROANOKE, VA. 



































Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 
FAIRFAX HALL & 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main Line rail- 
roads. 





ee oe 
Pres. Fairfax M i, Box B, Basic, V 





~ Fer school information address the es | THE RED BOOK BOOK WAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHCOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR | 


YOUNG WOMEN 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GIRLS AND Youne WomeEr 


Ree for the 1924-25 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years preparatory and2 
ears college work. Strong Music and Art 
Dopartmente. Also Literature, Expression. 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Beoretarial 


+. + joor sports and geteming 
= Woody Crest is the School Farm an 
pantry Olub. 
you on request. 


Wasace requi 
Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 


1873 St. aon's 


Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, President Roard of Trustees. 
Day School. Prim: - 4 Collene * Modern here pauate. 
Outdoor life. m round odern buildings. 
men . Helen Augusta Loomis, 1257 


BRENAU | COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


‘oted state: it social life; location 
tonite ‘stu Blue “itis Mts. Naik of Atlanta Sa i sudan’ A. a. course; 
intages in music, oratory, »mestic science, physical 
ompere. mo = vitdinars, "ow tdoor sparta  , boating, horseback 
° justral 
“Address BRENAU. Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE Yee Wont 
Young Women 
4ist year. 27 states, High School and Junior College. 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science and Secre- 
tarial Courses. Lracing climate. Alt. Gym. 
Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. 
Ve. Orietel, Ou 146, 6. Noffsinger, A.M., Pres. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girts. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, et ew buildings ; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. 100-acre campus with beautiful lake. 


v.E E. M Martin, | Ph. D.. - President. Box E. 


¢ A Girl's school of- 
ASHLEY mane £2": GS 
riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 





Memphis 
Tennessee 
Home and 

ee iid € - 


Limited gree 
7 Poplar Bivd. 


Modern equipment. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate 
Catalogue. gy 
Mary V. McBee, M A. Prtasioal, Ox R, Charleston, S. C. 


By-the-Sea 
National patronage. 
All new build 
sports the year 


GULF-PARK 


A Junior college for young women. 
yo years college, four years high school. 
ings. Ideal suet -land and water 

round. _ Addr 
Gulf Park College, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


GRAFTON HAI I A fang + ataiees and 
Junior College for Girls 

Music, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, 

+: and 8th grades. Athletics and other student activities. Modern 

buildings. Beautiful grounds, Limited registration. Tlustrated 

catalogue upen weauest. Address 

Registrar. Box * eition Hall, Fond du Lac, Sesame 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE Founded 1827 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 








Women fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 138 Acres. Gym 

nasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. - 
J. L. Roemer, President, Box 1024, $t. Charles, Mo. 
LMWOO For Girls 
For Girls 

Junior High School. Boardin; 
Heautitat a> in finest residential gintrict 
ent. Athietics, 7 ch, 


~ = ae Moderate 
R. Sherwood, A.B., Prin., 


ei 
FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


“iim 2 years College, 4 year Campus Bi 
. —y 

acres. Outdoor — New Colleg Y Secmitees 

Luidieg for Poomoes gitta” Yorn epeacd Dapnaabes 1b, Tae 


REV. - WM. | P. _McKEE, Dean, Box 63, Mt. Carroll, mi. 
4ist year 


Starrett School for Girls #*,) 


college preparatory and Junior College courses, co-operative with 
University of Chicago. Prepares for all colleges. A Home Schoo! 
in our own modern ———— a Located on one of Chicago's 


finest Park Boul. talogue 
_ Hox’ 3 4515 ees Sout.. , Chicago, Tl. 











The At Anna Head § School Boarding and day schoo! 


for girls. High school 

graduates admitted without examination to all colleges using 

accrediting system, Students prepared for college board examina- 

tions. Post graduate dept. Also piteneny and intermediate 
departments. pies | Mary F. WILson, 

CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Box R Prin. 


‘COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


“ Reshdeed College for Women 

A college of distinguished graduates. A. B., B. S.. A. M. de- 
grees. Campus ol 10 wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate conan © with many student 
activities. Write for catalog and book 
Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., vesthent Bor Ri R.B.. Rockford, Ill 


Now is the time to decide on a school for the second term. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


Boys Enroll to Advantage 
After Christmas Holidays 


New Dormitory Space 
Ready January 1, 1925 


The 100% American 
School. A_ vigorous 
body, an alert mind, 
high ideals and the will 












to succeed are elements 
of life equipment Shat- 
tuck gives to boys. 
> Thorough preparation 
»\ for leading colleges. 
@) All popular sports 
an + under eight efficient 
w@2®. coaches. Military 
~ training under gov- 
=, ernment control. Par- 
request. 










. ticulars on 
_ Address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


Box R Faribault, Minn. 

















. eye . 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R. O.T.C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 
Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com- 





mercial, College Preparatory, General, Grammar Schoo! 
Courses. re Athletic fleld. gymnasium. Catalog 
__ Gol. F. @ . a Brown, D. D., Supt., Epworth, lowa 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL - 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system a ,*% 
letics, military and general activities that reach every 
boy. An Honor System that builds character, High 
School and Junior College. 

For catalogue address: 754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy Develops red- 


ican manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 

ceptional. Forcatalog address Cox. E.Y. Burton, Pres. 
Missour!, Mexico, Box 124. 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
43 Miles from Kansas City. 

I MS, Schoo a hogs’ Fae 
Separate school for 


Sci. S. Seiters, Box f, oo 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory—80 per cent of graduates entered 
college last year. Lower with separate building 
for young boys. A teacher for every ten a All 
athletics. 5ist year. For catalog address Col. dD. 
Abels, Supt., Box 1800, Morgan Park, pancanseet tIttnole. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, !Il. Boys taught “‘how tostudy.” 

Graduates enter college without exami- 
nation. Also business courses. Charactertraining. 
APPLY EARLY. CATALOG. Address: remenaaen 





77th Year ; 


The oldest and the leading school for young 
boys in the West. Genuine home life. One 
hour from Chicago. Address WNeble Hill, 
Principal, Box D-4, Woodstock, 11. 


NORTHWESTERN Wisi 'oth? 
70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 

COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 
: oye 
St. John’s Military Academy ™*,Azsy‘*" 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 


scholastic and military instruction. ‘ Situated on high ground, in 
Waukesha County Lake region. Catalog. Box 16-M 








PAGE 


Military Academ 
A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly litth men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 
The catalog will surely ‘terest 
you. Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles, 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco, Everything to make your boy 
staunch, sturdy American. Al! year round outdoor life. 
Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Academy 
fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. Fheges) 
Culture, Football, Teunis, etc. Swimming Pool. High 
Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and character. 
Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in separate build- 
ing. 47th year opened in September. 
Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX F. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club 
Outdoor swimming. Homelike atmosphere with discipline 
Col. R. term ann camp. 


elly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 
HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly Le The oldest sc lin the North- 
west. Primary theough college preparation. Cat- 


California 























alogue on request. 


LAKE FO 











Non-Military. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed 
Catalog of i W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, m, 


ULVER SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 
camps for boys—and more. 


Recreational summer 
inquiry Dept., Culver, Indiana. 


For catalog address 
“A ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body” 


Lake Maxinkuckee. 
For Catalog address 


Rev. CHarRtes HERBERT Younes, 8. T. D., Rector 











Box 240 Hower, INDIANA 
MILITARY 
MIAMI &. 
College Prepara 
tory. Military 


training for physical & growth and mental direction. Rates 
conservative. Ca Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres.. 
Box 243, ‘Germantown, Near Dayton, Ohio, 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys 
Certificates odeals to colleges. Athletics. 

HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Onto, CoutEar HILu, (near Cincinnati), Box 27. 


Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man 








Study, Athletics, Water Sports, America’s Great Open 
r School on the Guif—a year ay school. Smal! 
Classes, College-bred Faculty. e department and 


Separa: 
campus for bo: . 8 to 15. ‘Helprut ~*~ free. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-6, Gu iMport, Miss. 


VIRGINIA, Waynesbo: . , 

repares jor 

Fishburne Military School Essescse = 

business life. R. O. T. C. under U.S. War Department. New 

$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 

Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. 
Colonel MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Prin. Box R. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY °: geducational 


Preparatory and Finishing School of the highest type. Fou 
1824. Junior Pupils in separate cottages. ed. Adirondack 
elevation. All athletics, WinterSports. Special Secretarial Courses. 
CHARLES 3 HaMILton, A.M , D.D., President 
Box R, OazENOvIA, N. Y. 








GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


an Se year. co-educational, preparatory 
ool. Endowment. 


fins. eens ndepartmen 


Aadiabere. Ohio, near Aantabu 











Our Department has visited 1200 schools in all parts of the country. 
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SCHOOLS FOR Bors AND COLLEGES FOR t YOUNGS MEN 





St. Johns Sc hool 








OSSININE ON -HUDSON. * 
rennin "Seperate pool fe bys unde ag Mi 
taining itheo u! Prin 
Cascadilla Schools §3)'5*° — oe 


Boys. Prepares for all  eotine colleges and universities. 
Certificate  privieges. Stal — oe — re sialic, 
t Special tutori cs. 
Write for catal The Cascadilia Schools, Box 

138, Ithaca, 


SE SKILL 


Military Academy. 

College p 
Certificate privileges. 
Address Principals, Box R-i2, 


Established 1833. 
Long, enviable record 
‘Upper and Lower Schools. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 














PEDDIE 


An endowed school for boys 
oben Bt fh atieaes on8 Oar 
schools. include two 
and four high school 
Peddie’s generous = 
ment provides an unusually fine 
teaching staff and splendid equip- 


ment at moderate rates. 60-acre 
cam) ‘acilities for all sports. 
59th 7. 









Catalog. 
joger W. Swetiand, LL.D. 














Headmaster 
Box 12-F, Hightstown, N. J. 








The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied nulitary training and discipline, just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD ix: SCHOOL 


«x: am —_ Ping 
tou 
7 New York, c. 60 mil 6 miles a ‘Philadel = 
For ongalon pisres 








BERKELEY-IRVING * fon Sovs 
Seal canoe Primary to Colfege”” 


45th Year. 
pool; 


lege or for 
Outing classes. Mntrated 
nyt 311 wen One en N.Y. 
HIGH 


=. Kelvin School 2: 
331 West 70th Street, New York City 
College » prcpenutoey. 2ist year. Individual instruction 
and smal) subject 
Tel. Endicott 3396 











- G. A. L. Dionwe, Headmaster 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
aun school looks 











New York. 35th year. so homelike’’ 
—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 
oR. PAUL KYL 
Box 23, Irvington-on Hudson, New York 
% PRINCETON | 
TUTORING SCHOOL 
College pregersticn. ve, succ 
‘rite for interesting new booklet. 
2 soun G. MUN, Beadmaster 


Princeton, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade ee school. for Boys. College 
Business courses. Ideal location, 





trance, 
12 miles from rite for Catalog and View 
k to Major C. M. LORENCE, Supt., Box 404, 
Wenonah, N. J. 





Electricit 


Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering 


115 Takoma Ave., W: 


ERKIOMEN orromtni?y 


For the Boy who wants 1 Make ¢ Good 
Excellent Roget & in Gee and Business, All 
Athletics. Cam Moderate Rates. 





‘ome Care. 
Box 129 . 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


Boys’ college preparatory. 22 miles from 
New York. Upper and Lower schools. 
Address Box R, Essex Fells, N. eS 


BORDENTOWN ini 


Inetituse 
Thorough preparation for coll or business. Efficient 
faculty, small ‘lames, individua attention. owe le -* 





how to Supervised athletics. 4th y 
- As Gol. ad D. afem, Dee al i 91 + ¥_; 
BORDENTOWN-ON- 


Drawer Ca, 


sew. CARMEL HALL PREPARATORY 


Country home school. Enrollment limited to sixty boys. 
Individual instruction. Convenient to New York City. 
Address: Ralph w. Jy B.A., Headmaster 











Saint John’s School 


A College Preparatory School with a mili- 
tary system that develops manliness, obedience 





and honor. Business course. Separate school 
| for younger boys. Extensive campus in the 
hills. Well-planned recreation and athletics. 

Riding School with excellent stable of horses. 
Swimming 1. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue. Ad 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 912 Manlius, New York 














A School for Boys. 34 hours 


SUF F IELD from New York City. Thorough 


| for college or busi 
partment for young boys. Mooklee 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., P 
13 Mein Strest’ Sufeld: Cane 


‘WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
BATONS R. McORMOND, Hoodmester 


_ROX BURY 


tory School for the individual. Expert Tutoring 
oo a eedied > Oe. Organized Athletics. Champion 
| Football Teams. A, R, Sheriff, Head Master, Cheshire, Conn. 


THE MITCHELL SCHOOL 


A school that appeals to the American Boy and the 
t. ame ae one aon, fair play, 


and | 
sna H. wircHeELc. Principal 
R, Billerica, 























paren 
work. 
— 








ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 
$1,000,000 equipment 


$1000 per year 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 
Worcester, Massachusetts 








250 boys 
Coll . 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY #23, 


Accredited. Small! classes. Cottage dormitory system. 
Moderate rates. 

Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box 8. Harrisburg, Pennsyivania 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


a — - technical school. Healthful 


Prepares for 
location. Expert f. Preceptorial system teaches 
study, to recogniag his his own abilities. All 





boy how to 
itdoor pool. Address 
Dr. A. aon President, Box S "Box 842, Sailtsburg, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


108 years of service. College courses and degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. 
tory school for younger boys. 














Separate Junior School with Address 
Oscar S$. Kriebei, D. D. Principal Pa. 
87th year. In the mountains 


Carson Long Institute $27", t° fs yous 


6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 
labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School. 





Military training. Character Building Supreme. Terms, §400. 
Box 18, NEW Pa. 
° Where the honor « 
The McCallie Sc really works! ‘Founded to 


instill Christian petpeinies. Preparati: or 
eovernment acade = 5 Tadivideal atten- 
tion. Bible taught. “Military 


a 7" ——— swim. 


AL, J.P. McCallie, M. Pat, Box R, 
STAUNTON "5257 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
| niversities, Government Academies, Business. Gymnasium, swim- 

ming pool, <=” Complete plant. Charges $650. Col. Thos. 
H. Russell, 8. S., Pres., Box R (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Macon System. In the Valley 
Virginia. $200 Prepares for College or 
Scientifie Schools. “mit F a TRAINING. Gymnasium 

cma athletics. $500. 33: opened Sept. 23rd. Raval, Va. 

CHAS. L’MELTON A. M.. Principal, Box. 2%, Front 


BLAC K STONE 














Charies E. Hyatt, President, Box 128, Chester, Pa. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


biti s under a dormitory in- 
lS that ~t4 for i. y - ‘Sond f ~4 


‘or catalog. 
W. P. Tomlinson, M. A. 
Box 18, 


FW. Samer 8. $. 
BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 











Founded 1793. A school of national tronage. l- 
lege preparatory and general courses. 0. T. C. Uuit, 
Superb location in world Upper and 


Lower Schools. Send for catalog. 
Box R, Asheville, N. C. 


A military academy of 
foothi' 


y of highest 
lis of Blue Ridge ns 
personal supervision; 
Junior Unit R. O. T. 
ids and 2- ~_ lakes 


re cmgust large a’ 
Sumumner session. 





enter anv DY 


> splays eng 
=— 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Poi i . eo 











20 Ft. elevation on Main Line C. & 

Ronceve on new buildi xe 
including Gymnasium. Pope and — » Catal 
Address, Col. 4. 8. Moore, A.M.,Prin., Box 21, We. 





Georgia Military Academy 


The South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
. Camp Highland Lake, =, _ —~% 
For catalog, address Col. J. Wood- 





sonville, N. C, 
ward, College Park, 
SE WANEE Wien 


An ideal boy’s world of 8000 acres. Genuinely thorough 
college preparation. Small classes. Careful direction. 
Interested, intelligent leadership; fine associations. New 
$125,000 fireproof barracks. All_ athletics. Foun 
1868. Catalog. Address Registrar, Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 





You owe it to yourself, and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This school 
becomes a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it. 
Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY 


Kindergarten ~~ eighth 
young boy 


Write. 





buildings. Rate $450. Special cat! : 
u 
Address Headmaster, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tens. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY 





MILITARY ACADEMY nation- wide, patronage, 
College Preparatory Vien Bee aa Courses co, swimming Be oicee ¢ 8. Gov't. Ait atnle ey 
All Sports. Ec. \Collese 
cotonen oi LG ens ‘Box 204. COLUMBIA. TI a, 





Branham & Hughes Military Academy. 


Ideal for training boys in character and scholarship. Thirty 
miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved facil:ties. 
Endorsed by eminent educators. 32nd year. U.S. Officer detailed. 
Member Association of Military Colleges and Schools. Read our 
catalogue. Address Box 10, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy ? 


of recognized merit; for 


























For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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SCHOOL ?f the 
THEATRE ~* 


Threshold Playhouse 
DIRECTORS 
OLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsrE FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLISS RACHEL CROTHERS 
Students play seven times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment —Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, etc.—Special evening classes for students 
employed during the day. 
Winter Term Opens January 2nd 
Registration Limited. 
Write for Catalog to the Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 


Princess Theatre, 104 W. 39th St., New York City 


















NES WAY EUAN 


the man who stayed the best editions | 
of The Follies and 500 other Revues 

usical Comedies and Vaudeville Acts. 
Complete Courses 

OmPl types of ~~ DANCING 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 













“—_— sent Sree on request 


ase wavuRn stupios OF STAGE canes, a 
1 Broadway 








STAGE DANCING 


TAU cH" WALTER BANER 


formerly Dancing Master wrt 
Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
Dillingham, Lee & J. J, Shubert, 
Geo. M. Cohan, others. Teacher 
of Marilynn Miller, Fairbanks 
Twins, Florence Walton and hun- 
dreds of others. Booklet R free. 
900 7th Ave., N. Y. Circle 8290 


halif Russian Normal School of Banring 
163-165 West Sith St., New York City. 
LOUIS H. CHALIPF, Principal. 
“J admire your energy and work." 
ANNA PAvLova.” 
Catalog on request. 











Fall and Winter Courses. 


DENISHAWN 


RUTH o. DENIS AND TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Kequest. 
KATHARANE Epson, DIR. 327 West 26th St St., ~» How Vork 


MOORE-GAYNORE or *Si8etvc 


Gertrude C. Moore, Late Director Denishawn School of 
Dance. Midwinter Course, Jan. 12 to May 16— .00. 


605 S. New Hampshire Les Angeles, California 














N. ¥. School 

FRANK ALVAn P, Pres. 

rf Interior Architecture and eee es 

Ne raining; 1y Courses, 

Address SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway, New York 








The Art Students’ League of New York 


49th year. Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Illustration, © ition under noted 
artists. New class in Wood Bleck and Color Printing 
wuder Joseph | Pennell. Box R, 215 W. 57th St., New Y 


NEW SCHOOL OF DESI GN. 
DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, 
Day & evening classes in Fine & ‘Applicd Arts. 
Two-year diploma course. Staff of 20 Specialists. 
Ew YORK Estab. BOSTON 
168) Broadway as Yrs. 248 Boylston Street 


LAYTON SCHOOL O OF F ART 


arr. a 
aren. 1 5 ae 








PeCOMMERCIAL 


“The Oldest Professional Art School in America” 


Dept. 788 PETE Ss, “Michigan iva Chane, m. 


THE COLLEGE OF / MUSIC ‘OF (CINCINNATI 


or SoS EE || 


College ot tie of Cilsa 1221 fim Si, Cincianati, Ohio 





MUSIC, ORATORY. ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING. 





ON ew England Conservatory of Music 


| sf torecsion 
York. as + #20 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 








The Red Book Magazine 


_SUSINESS | COLLEGES 





tesessesssssesesesessoseses: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dra- 
matic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 

New Winter Class Begins January 15th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Ilustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-X CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


e'. Theatre 











Courses for , Teaching Directing: 
DIRECTORS DRAMA, 0} PHOTOPLAY 
= Dale (gl ey 
A udilior” : —— emmeptial § any & 
Sa yeke- Vartin ‘ A ie : 
2. “Shubert = and careers sirensed. Por 





ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music tau 
Dormitories. Two, L mg Te Four year courses. all 
Term opened Septem 

15 Dewitt | Park, ithaca, N. Y. 





THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


44 ELOCUTION 
The National School 25 ORATORY 
The oldest chartered ay ft Expression in Am 
Degrees granted. Public 8 Physical ‘Training. 
| Dramatic Art, a onal and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For “aie ia rot C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 0-12 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 

Endowed. Al! branches of music. Conducted only for 

students of real musical ability and serious purpose. 
ca on request. Dept. 

120 Claremont Ave., Cor. i22nd St., New York 


Dormitory accommodations. Apply for free 
John J. Hattstaedt, 554 Kimball! Hall, Chicago. Ti. 
“Chicne’s foremost Schoo! of Manic and Dramatic Art.”” 


Toantee 1867—Campus and Dymiierinn, Ri Fac- 








Send for brochure to Director. 
3615-2693 Highland Ave. at Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO. 


meray, kangunces | 


iOOL. We own our dormi- 





jeoching ASUSHO, Deemnss Dramatic 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
5ist Year. Conservatory in the West. pnteete 
may enter at any time. ments—Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music so Drawing. | 
etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For catalogue 
address —_— 9. 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 
Where Students Succeed 

‘Keadoae Gegsees in all rane oe fie 

242 W. Broadway, ro nan 





ye ny 





‘ Th J. 
A aad School? ser shed Bock 





we —— be “glad to ade 
envel ie address: 
Director. ” aE of aes 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Se. New York City 

















Now is the time to decide on a school for the second term. 


: Ree. ter Business Sévinteation 
» Serra ieee tates coed 
[= coener tam one he 


four-year course. Also one-year 
bi] Accounting Course prepares for C.P. A. 

“i wremen: Executive Sotery 

Peirce | School of Bu of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Standardized, College grade courses, time-tested 
methods of instruction, personal help and voca- 
tional service. 

University, meg and High School students 
save a year’s time by enrolling at Eastman. New 
students enroll any time. 

Write for our illustrated prospectus. Address: 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Box 4s Poughkeepsie, New York 


A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson. 
Pershing, Vanderlip, etc. State authorized college 
degree gy in 2 years. Shorter courses; and 
Secretar Accounting, (C.P.A.). Co-ed. 59th year. 

CATALOG. Dir. MIDE COLLEGE. Trenton, N. J. 


Business Administration-- 

Secretarial — Two-Year College Grade, for 
gt ae ae gt 
Burdett College, Boston’ ’ i ices i 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
67th oe Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special! 
ay = 1 Courses—prepare for the ition higher 
up. Address principal for cata’ & 

ws alee Bo a 116 S. Michigan ve. Chicago, il. 








ACCOUNTANCY INSTRUCTION 
WA Day and Evening Classes 
= YORK: 29 West 43rd Street 


ae CHICAGO: 277-287 Maseasoit Bidg. 











SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Women 
New York Providence 





Boston 


| OLD C COLONY, SCHOOL 


One and two ae epee Florer.ce B 
LaMoreaux, A-B., Mre. Margaret Vail Pow eigen Pre 
315-317 -317 Beacon Street, Boston.’ Massachusetts 


| Taputea, | States 


Secret tarial woehoot 
Ask fe for Catalog R. 
Vanderbilt 2474 











Secretarial & teen a 
irving Edgar » Di 











Write THE RED Book MaGaziInE for School 
information. Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, “ge, location desired. Ad- 
dress Bicester, partment of Education. 

$3 West 42d Street New | York ey 


UNIVERSITIES 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, 


of Commerce. Prof: Schools: Theo! 
Law, Medicine, Den . ° . School of Music 
for Nurses; University High School. 


Training School 
Send for bulletin. Phone, Columbia 7600 


4.1 FE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
- Chisago.” Ualve study business close to 


Geasece conferred. 
so7"Eommerce Hak uaivensii ae 


Valparaiso University $225.2 








institutions of in the United States. 
Winter ry bogies 31, 1924. x in- 
; Sil Valparaiso, . 
Address Deon. 10, Univoeeite Hall, V: Ind" 





Our Department | has visited 1200 schools in all parts of the country. 





| 


| =a «6stlhlUlty 


a 








The Red Book Magazine 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be developed by individual training 
BOYS, GIRLS, ute © FOLKS 
Three Separate Schools. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box Tee. . Lan 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principa 


DEVEREUX K SCH@LS | 


for Children whose Progress 








Three schools for Boys and Girls an all ages requiring Scientific 


Observation and Instruction. ale faculty for older boys. 


Hetena T. rienoepumnnnncn deetenaandnanath chemists 


He DLEY* 


nd Summer ———. 


let. 
orne, Pa. 


EXY Oh "Individual School” 


| The New York 





ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


| § The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the *“Learn by Doing’’ method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fuily qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 
d and up-to-the-minute. Open ail year. 








= gto gs given in "i the regular 3 wo 
J. R. HEDLEY, J. R. HEDLEY, M. D., 
Principal i Physician 
. PA., (18 mi. from Phila. 
I YERKINS OF ADJUSTMENT | 
bor —— a adjustment difficulties at home or 
school. Unsur equipment on sixty-acre estate. In- 


timate home life. 


Ss Staff. Medical direction 
Franklin H. Perkins, M. D. 


Laacaster, Mass. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
4 wot 


school for backward girls. Individual in- 


ruction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthtal location. Out-door and water sports. 3) 
acre esta 
ALICE M. Mvers, Princi 
ConLmnesene, Ass’t Petactpal HALIFAX, MASS. 


HAZEL G. 





THE BANCROFT S SCHOOL 


Por children ¥ ae a has not 
progressed normally. 

€. A. Farrington, M.0., Jenzia Coulson Cooley 

Haddonfield, N. 


Address Box 125 J 


Sc hermerhorn Home School 
A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 


mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE |. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Rich 





d, Virginia 


SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 








MONTESSORI 


CHILDREN’S VILLAGE 


yay plan. Co-educational. Three 
elve years. Exceptional clientele. 


Mrs. ANNA PAIST, Wycombe, Pa. 








—— RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
to Wyrs). Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

KUMSON, NEW JERSEY 








Send for catalogue 
37 West 17th St. New York City 


Become a PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


_Eaze ep to O88 2 week 
ify ickly for splendid paying 
Boe for @ business of your own. 
Picture, mercial, Portraiture, 


pets wy CAMERA FREE. 


‘or it 


11 apiece 
ae a ee a os aw 















Illustrated Booklet 
cinating profession. 









» Men end’ Women to 


Wanted Learn Photography! 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn 6200 to $500 a 
month. The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable 
and fascinating professions. Taught by largest and best 
college of its kind in the world. Established over 30 
years. Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. 
Good positions secured. Tuition and living expenses — 


Get this FREE cl Sete eter tar Bee 
Book natitally illustrated {ieelsted beck de. 
iLLINOIS COLLEGE a PHOTOGRAPHY 
EFFINGHAM, ILl. 


$3500 to $5000 a Year 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
months’ training will qualify 
this Profitable Profession. 










are now reg for a ume. 
Catalog No. 8 Scholarship Offer. 

hy =BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 

York ae Buffalo Brooklyn 
186 W . S2nd St. 1905 N. B aSt. 85 Court 





The Seniien ‘ideal 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches;—general medicine 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 
eases, contagious diseases and out- 
patient department. Graduates are 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 
nurses’ home on grounds. For par- 
ticulars address 
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LEARN WEEKS 


ELECTRICITY 





education 
Auto Blectrici off. 
for tree cataiog ! 
1300.1310 
Copne i: 
os” CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELECTRICALSCHOOL Dept. 120-9 
of the World 


Engin 
Enginccring 
Drafting 








sitios, fe or eal cet wile 

Day and Evening Classes stodying 
Earn While Learning Bise Book Fy 
Chicago Toshsical College, Bept 18 ‘118 E. 26th St., Chicage 





COLUMBIA ee OF DRAFTING 
tmca—-Mechanical Architectural, 4 





—. course to ? 

Ay pa at address Local 
px Roy = " t, 14th and i 
Sureets, W; D.C. 





Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you s Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemicai 
Engineer in two years, 48 each. No entrance ex- 
aminations. Tigh School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. eee low. 
For Bor catalog address, Box R- 12, Angola, t 


TELEGRAPHY 





Wirstess and RAILWAY ACOOUMTING tusht then 

es HON tome beeet, Vatsaraics, tea. 
Learn Watchwork, Jewelerywork 
in demand. ing « 2OL aris are ae 

| Eee eee * our latest catalog. 





FARNSIO%S20r" wn A 





Superintendent, S. I. Hospital, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

















PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Physical Education 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Two-year 
Normal and B. P. E. course. Dormitory for 
Spring Term February 3. 





women, 


American College of Physical Education 
Dept. R-12. 1019 sameacad hentia ig 


Physical Education 
For Women. (Accredited.) Strong Faculty. Splendid 
dormitories, 2 year Normal Course. Apply now. Cata- 
log and book of views—free. 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
Dept. 28, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Llinois. 


The Sargent Scheel: 


D. A. SARGENT RceNT 
20 Everett St., 








iin Physical 

Education 
uest 
—— 


mise 38, Mass. 








The United Hospital|: 


Training School for Nurses 


Port Chester, N. Y 
Located in an a suburb of New York City. 
Two years months’ training leading to the 
degree of Registered — 
Strong theoretical courses under qualified instructors— 





cupervicnl practical work—high official rating. Text 
pooks, uniforms after acceptance into the school, allow- 
am —~ 7 for study at C 





National Kindergarten AND, ELEMENTARY 


39th year. (Accredited.) Second Semester starts February 
195. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories 

on College grounds. W rite +4— Bulletin and Book of Views. 

Address, Dept. 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Lil. 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE — 


Kellogg School of Physical Education. School of Nursing. 
School of Home Economics. Each affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium. Superb equipment and unusual facilities for 
practical experience. For ¢ oe address: egistrar, 
Battie Creek College, Box 540, ttle Creek, Michigan. 











University provided. — 
Eighteen Units of High School work demanded for 
admittance. 


February class now forming. 
For information apply to Superintendent of Nurses. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Kequirements: Physi- 
cal fitn om, eneredined ~—— diplomaor equivalent. 
Textbooks, uniforms, room. and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Btndiont Loan Fund. te to 
Dept. 108, Micuagt Reese Hosrrrat, Chicago, Ill, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING. State Accredited. 


Unusual advantages offered 
and thirty-five years, high schooi education, 














Beauty Culture 


eee =< Ree, err 
ing — facial massage — Blectrolysis 
omnes. a 

course. Positions awaiting 
~~. © - or one’s own shop 
equipped on easy terms. Home life 





ng text books, unifi 
allowance. Students’ loan — Chicago 
pital, 2814 Ellis Ave.. Dept. R, Chicago, 
MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 146 





accommodations provided. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R. 
MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 
a Cincinnati, Ohie 
St. Louis, Me. 
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Choose one of these newest Ansco Cameras 
for more fun and lots better pictures 
















(Remember this is merely a printed ; P a sour “ . ’ aw . > 
pete aw Rape Been pp ER ater ERE aresevenfinecam- you don’t have to worry 
—— eras ranging in price about a lot of things that 





all the way from $1.00 to formerly took all the cer- 
$75.00. They have improve- tainty out of picture-taking. 
ments that only Ansco can Send off the coupon below 
offer you. These improve- immediately, if your dealer 

















ments make them easy to hasn’t what you want, for j 
use and sure in results. That welcomed gifts as well as to 
is why you get more fun “catch” pictures on your 
when you use Ansco cam-_ own hikes and rides and all \. 
eras and Speedex film. For around good times. 
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New and Marvelous— 


The Semi-Automatic : . 
A yoy oN the Semi-Automatic 
Pri ed po pmeP yy The two Ready-Sets 


S4owith F.7.5 priced at $30 and $40 









~—e 







are liked by everyone 






Are you bothered by -focusing or by 
having to set the shutter? Then either 
one of the two Ansco Ready-Sets— priced 
at $25.00 and $13.50—is just the camera 
for you. There’s no focusing to do, and 
no shutter complications. They’ re as easy 
to use as a box camera. 

The $25 No. 1 Ready-Set is a beauti- 
fully made camera eee with the fin- 
est anastigmat lens. When you set for 
time exposures the lens opening automati- 
cally becomes smaller. 





MAGINE having to pay  justenjoy picture-taking! The 
only $40 for one of the Semi-Automatic is equipped 
finest cameras in the world! with the choice of either one 
The Semi-Automatic Ansco of twolenses. Takes pictures 
winds its own film oy, one size 24% x4. 
downward press of a lever 
which is yl sn A located The famous Automatic 
near your left thumb. The $75 Automatic Ansco 
This fine camera is care- is the camera de luxe of the 
fully made, looks like other photographic world. The 
fine Ansco cameras and also motor is connected with the 
has a motor that winds the _ shutter release so that when 





tc ive 



















film ready to take six pictures _ one picture is taken the next The $13.50 Ready-Set 

in quick succession. Now you _ exposure automatically winds The $25 Ready- : 

don’t have to turn thecamera __ into place. Now you will have a. ae —is less expensively made. It has an 

around and lose your subject _no blanks and no double ex- case, and take excellent single lens, an automatic two- 
j pictures 2™%4x3%. way finder and is a most popular camera 





while you wind the film. You _ posures. 


































A regular Ansco camera 
that costs only $1.00 The Vest-Pocket Ansco 


—a treat for Christmas 






HE best buy in America to- 
day! It’s a dandy gift for a 





When you want to have loads of fun taking 







boy or a girl, or to fill in for your 
own use if you ever forget your pictures ‘of your good times, slip this little ] 
camera. In fact, i it’s just the right beauty into your vest pocket. It fits and is so < 





light that you'll hardly know you have it. The 
Vest-Pocket Ansco is beautifully made and is 
a dandy little picture taker. And it’s the only 
self-opening camera made. Press the button 
and it pops right out at you. 


size and price that makes a gift 
that will be enjoyed by everyone 

The Dollar Ansco uses regular i 
roll film that takes good, clear pic- 
tures. If your dealer hasn’t ir, 




















there’s the coupon below to bring If you want to tickle someone pink at The Vest-Pocket 
The Dollar Ansco uses . : as fas 3 th il “ill Chri . . hi . f th Ansco takes pic- 
regular roll film. Takes it to you as fast as the mails wi ~hristmas-time this year, just put one of these nyt eh 
pictures 15 x 244. carry it! little cameras into his stocking. Price $12.50. 








ey So—now —it’s easy 





ie & . 
i _— d pi 
! i eres Y you, rale ; 
| ASS00 proggge mad “Snags to get good pictures 
| ", N. y?DUCTs j 
; Te le end Ts In = | ii 4 
j DMclose r me the ; § 
; DO items ! 
‘ ante Doll, Checkeg ! 
i 5 One Vese-p Ansco Pr . i 
i Oo r€se-Po 1 860. Pri. ! 
i GOnd No. rpestet Ansco.* pt ! 
‘ e No, 1-4 Rk y-Ser Ca; Tice $12 - H 
H Ones Cady. Fiala Price g. i 
H 9 Pag Semi-4y . Camera © B25 i 
i} Soa e™i-Auronnatic Came, tLe $13. 55 i 
; 7 u re " et3-5 
j -Yame “Matic Ana cam . Price $30 ; 






j Meese | CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 

















The ” Worlds Psst Practical 


Gift for any | Man 





He may have ordinary razors, 


but probably not a NEW 
IMPROVED GILLETTE. 


Give him one! It will show 


him the most comfortable 
way from bath to breakfast, 
and gain for you an apprecia: 
tion of your friendship every 
day in the year. 


The Traveler: 

In Gold Plate, $10 
In Silver Plate, $7.50 
Genuine Leather Case 


SAFETY RAZOR 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 











The Tuckaway: 
In Gold Plate, $6 
In Silver Plate, $5 


The Bostonian: 
In Gold Plate, $6 
In Silver Piate, $5 


The New Standard: 
In Gold Plate, $6 
In Silver Plate, $5 
Genuine Leather- 


covered Case 
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BETH BER! 
in “Kid Boots” 


Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New 
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Photograph by Pach Bros., New York 
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ALLENE RAY 
Film Star 
Photograph by Evans Studio, Los Angeles 
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EDNA MURPHY 
Film Star 


Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, Los Angeles 
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Photograph by Kaye, New York 
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JOSEPHINE ROYLE 
in “Her Way Out™ 
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Photograph by George Maillard Kessiere, New York 
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Rose Color 


By ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Arthur E. Becher 


I HAVE loved Michael since the day he stepped into my garden 
and said: “I do so like your garden. It looks as though the flowers 
had been invited to come in and live here.” 

I had been feeling rather low in my mind because somebody 
great in the world of gardens had passed mine by with a lift of the 
eyebrow and gone on to admire another where things were so neat, 
so trim, so proper that never a blade of grass leaned over to whisper 
into the ear of a neighbor, but each stood upright—close-cropped, 
correct—on grass parade. 

In my garden it was not so. Here was no ordered beauty, but a 
riot of color and a burst of joy, and a plant might grow wherever it 
found foothold. Perhaps, then, I had failed to make a garden? Then 
Michael came, and my world was flooded with rose color. He had 
given me my garden again and recharged my run-down spirit. 

There was never such a one as he for finding the right word in 
its season. He never has to make search for it. It comes quick to 
his tongue. You can see it springing from the soul of him as he turns 
his kind eyes from your troubles toward you—not in sympathy— 
never that—but in pleased recognition and radiant expectation. 

The strongest and proudest among us, working alone in our 
gardens, come to the drear afternoon when the scarlet of the poppy, 
the cool whiteness of the madonnas, the meanness of the pusley and 
the crick in our backs blend into a gray fog that chokes the throat 
and dims the eyes. What's the use? For every plant we set we have 
to do battle. It is toomuch. Then Michael comes into the garden 
shedding rose color, and we are born anew. 

It would seem that he has hidden in the soul of him a bit of 
beauty that reaches out and touches the bit cherished in our ova 
hearts, so unerringly he finds it. He spies the shy forget-me-not 
and stoops to praise it. He scents the rare alpine hidden behind the 
rocks and ferns and kneels to adore it. No choice bit escapes him. 
“Fine! Great! Wonderful! Man, how do you do it?” And the 
beauty, the thrill of creation that we scarce dared to claim, springs 
into fullness and our way is illumined. 

Beauty and the joy growing out of its creation must be fed from 
the overflowing, sympathetic and understanding hearts of others, 
working like ourselves, and alive with the joy of working. The 
spirit of man must be fed on appreciation and praise, or it wilts 
and dies. Money will not do this. Great possessions bring no 
inspiration. Naught but the word fitly spcken can transform the 
drabness of drudgery into the rose color of power and success. 
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PRESENTS HIS ORIGINAL PERFUME COMPOSITIONS 
EACH CREATED TO EMPHASIZE A LOVELY PERSONALITY 


L’ORIGAN - Radiatingthecom- 
pelling allure of women of 
delicate sophistication and 
exquisite elegance, perfect in 
poise and graciously imperious. 


ROSE JACQUEMINOT—Tanta- 
lizing, alluring—distilling in 
fragrance the spell of delicious 
coquetry and playful mischief. 


LILAS BLANC—Breathing the 
charm of pale blonde women, 
sensitive, unapproachable, 
with unstirred fires beneath 
the snow. 


LILAS POURPRE— Thrill of life 
and mad, sweet gayety— for 
the joyous temperament — 
with dancing feet and laugh- 


ing mouth. 


AMBREINE - A touch of the 
bizarre—a hint of the bar- 
baric—accenting the wo- 
man of vivid intensity. 


L’Or—Preciousness of gold 
ever alluring—inspiring fra- 
grance of the golden blonde, 
of sunset hair and clear eyes. 


IrR1is—Melancholy, minor mu- 
sic,—voicing for the idealistic 
temperament, the unattain- 
able beauty of its illusions, its 
undying dreams. 








*THE ART OF PERFUMIN@ 
complete 


a brochure describing 





list of COTY products-on request 


“PARIS” —Entrancing, beguiling 
—giving fragrant expression to 
the woman of gay audacity 
and provoking contrasts, ever- 
challenging. 


AMBRE ANTIQUE—For women 
of intriguing aloofness — ex- 
pressing the imperishable fas- 
cination of the unattainable. 


VIOLETTE—Sweet hidden trea- 
sures—breathing the indescrib- 
able charm of the shy, sensi- 
tive child-woman—exquisitely 
tender and fragile. 


OB€ILLET—Translating in ever 
fresh perfume the woman of 
infinite complexity and many, 
changing personalities. 





HELIOTROPE —Sweetness of 
old fashioned gardens— es- 
sence of women of gentle soft- 


ness and lasting sentiment. 


CYCLAMEN— Vivid threads of 
fleeting moods in the grey web 
of life—expressing women of 
volatile, pee nature. 





L’EFFLEURT—Dream gardens— 
breath of a hundred blossoms 
under the sun of summer—in- 
tensifying the charm of fair 
flower women. 


























CHYPRE—Mystery of the east— 
disturbing, strange—accenting 


the allure of exotic tempera- 
ments of swift moods and lim- 
itless diversity. 


JASMIN — Pale flower of 
romance — enchanting 
perfume of the elusive 
woman, of intangible, 


wistful charm. 


Styx — Irresistible fragrance of 
the unknown—subtle expression 
of the enigmatic personality, 
serene, tranquil, of incomprehen- 
sible depths. 


MUGUET—Exquisite scent of 
Lilies of the Valley— magic 
of youth and spring—for the 


slender debutante, lovely in 
her delicate freshness. 


VIOLETTE POURPRE—Fire and 


dew —fragrance of elf women, 
fugitive, uncaught, half pagan, 


wholly alluring. 


JACINTHE—Scent of hya- 
cinths, recalling the classic 
goddesses of Greece—for wo- 
men, divinely tall and fair. 


EMERAUDE— Mystery of the 
Emeraldin me—ever new 
differing subtly for each woman 
loveliest when mingled with 
the warmth of flesh. 


714 Fifth Aloenue ,Tiew York 
. CANADA — 35 Mc.Gill College Ave . Monzreal 

















Imagination 
®Y EDGAR A. GUEST 
Decoration by John Scott Williams 


The dreamer sees the finished thing before the start is made; 
He sees the roses pink and red beyond the rusty spade, 

And all that bleak and barren spot which is so bare to see 

Is but a place where very soon the marigolds will be. 


Imagination carries him across the dusty years, 

And what is dull and commonplace in radiant charm appears. 
The little home that he will build where willows bend and bow 
Is but the dreamer’s paper sketch, but he can see it now. 


He sees the little winding walk that slowly finds his door, 

The chimney in its ivy dress, the children on the floor, 

The staircase where they'll race andromp, the windows where will gleam 
The light of peace and happiness—the house that’s still a dream. 


You see but weeds and rubbish there, and ugliness and grime, 

But he can show you where there'll be a swing in summer time. 
And he can show you where there'll be a fireplace rich with cheer, 
Although you stand and shake your head and think the dreamer queer. 


Imagination! This it is, the dreamer has today; 

He sees the beauty that shall be when time has cleared the way. 
He reads the blue-print of his years, and he can plainly see 
Beyond life’s care and ugliness—the joy that is to be. 














A FUSSY PACKAGE— 
Nuts and nut combinations 
in chocolate 





CHOCOLATE COVERED 
FRUITS AND NUTS— 


A luxury package. 





SALMAGUNDI—A new 
assortment of chocola 


in artistic metal t 





CHOCOLATE MESSENGER 
BOYS—Large and sm iled 
Messengers t 

and the tree 
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An old friend says , 
\ferry Christmas 


/ A favorite Christmas gift—the Sampler. 

Now furnished in a bright holiday wrap with the greeting 
“Merry Christmas” and the story of the Yule-tide festival done in 
cross‘stitch. The Sampler, made up of assortments of ten favorite 
kinds of Whitman's chocolates and confections, is the package that 
just suits the taste of nearly everybody. 

Select a Sampler,a Merry Christmas Sampler, for those people 
on your list that would enjoy one, and a fair part of your Christmas 
shopping will be done. Whether you give a five pound, or a seventeen 
ounce Sampler, or an in-between size, your gift will be appreciated. 

There's a Whitman package ee gratifies every candy taste, 
and everyone wants the candy they personally like at Christmas time. 
Place your Christmas candy order with the Whitman agent who 
serves your neighborhood—usually the leading drug store. He gets 
his candy direct from Whitman's. Examine the varied line of useful 
and beautiful boxes and baskets for holiday gifts of Whitman's. 


To make easy the choice of candy that suits write us for the 


illustrated booklet “On Choosing Chocolates.” 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A, 








. THE SAMPLER—Choco- 
ee — lates and confections .. 
NUTS CHOCOLATE . America’s most fam< 
COVERE D—Whole candy package. 
nut meats, heavily 

coated, 
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ONDERBOX Selected 


barley sugar shapes and f 
chocolate for children. 





STANDARD CHOCOLATES 


Famous since 1542 
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COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


BARTON 


We Old Fogies 


WE old fellows have a very much 
exaggerated reputation for 
wisdom. Here are two stories that 
illustrate what I mean: 

A boy who had grown up in a New 
England town looked at the map of 
the United States on his twenty-first 
birthday, and decided that a certain 
Middle Western city was a promising 
spot. He wrote to the mayor, the 
postmaster, and the president of the 
chamber of commerce, asking what 
opportunities the city offered to an 
ambitious young man. 

Did these venerable men send him 
words of wisdom? They did—unani- 
mously. 

“Stay where you are!” they exclaimed. 
“Times are hard; men are out of work; 
whatever you do, don’t come here.” 

The boy took these loving letters, 
tied a string around them and threw 
them into the old swimming-hole. 
Then he borrowed one hundred 
dollars, packed his bag and set out for 
that city. 

Today he is one of its wealthy men. 

Another boy in Illinois had earned 
three hundred dollars, at a time when 
the Illinois Central Railroad was sell- 
ing rich prairie land for a few dollars 
an acre. The boy conceived the idea 
of buying some of this land and plant- 
ing walnut trees, and broached the 
plan to his elders. 

What was the answer of the wise 
old men? 

A hearty laugh. “A fine, ambitious 
lad you are!” they cried. “Do you in- 





tend to wait until the trees grow up 
before you make any money?” 

The boy was awed and invested the 
money elsewhere, and promptly lost 
it. That was forty-seven years ago. 
His cheap land and his trees would be 
worth a fortune today. 

As we old codgers own most of the 
newspapers and magazines, we keep 
the world well informed about the 
shortcomings of youth. Many gloomy 
words are printed. 

But what about our own shortcom- 
ings? How often is our cautious coun 
sel based on nothing more admirable 
than timidity? 

How many of the great men of his 
tory would ever have been heard of, 
if they had always “played safe?” How 
many other great men might there be, 
if the “be carefuls” of the old had not 
hushed them into mediocrity? 

Yet in spite of our dampening in- 
fluence, boys in their twenties have 
made most of the world’s great inven- 
tions; and men in their thirties have 
written the great books and painted 
the great pictures. 

The only trades at which we old 
fellows shine are statesmanship and the 
conduct of war—both of them notably 
ill- managed. 

“Let no man despise thy youth, wrote 
St. Paul to his ambitious young friend. 

“Trust your instinct and go to it,” 
he meant. “For old men can give you 
only the wisdom of age, but what your 
instinct gives you is often the accumu 
lated wisdom of the ages.” 
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Never let silk garments 








lie damp and soiled in a hamper 


A conclusive 
safety test for 
garment soaps 

It is easy to determine 
whether or not a soap 
is gentle enough to be 
used for delicate gar- 
ments. 

Simply ask yourself 
this question: 


"Would I use this 
soap on my face?”’ 


HE delicate, filmy silk things 

that fashion requires today 

will soon become streaked 
and faded if treated like the cottons 
of the general wash 


Though worn but once and ap- 
parently unsoiled, silk blouses, un- 
dergarments, stockings, are sure to 
contain impurities which are ru- 
inous to both colors and fabrics if 
allowed to remain even for a day. 


Each garment should, therefore, 
be washed in gentle Ivory suds as 
soon as vossible after being worn. 


No, tnis is not a heavy task. 
Ivory suds, instantly made from 
Ivory Flakes or Ivory cake soap, 
cleanses fine things quickly—in 
just a few moments of dipping 





be laid away, fresh and clean, until 
ironing day comes. What a dif- 
ference this treatment will make 
in their appearance and lasting 
qualities! 


It is scarcely necessary to remind 
you that Ivory suds is safe for the 
finest things you own—harmless as 
pure water itself, for you already 
know that Ivory is the first choice 
of millions of women for the 
cleansing and protection of lovely 
complexions. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Let us send you a free sample 
of IVORY FLAKES 


It will give us great pleasure to send 
you without charge a generous sam- 
ple of Ivory Flakes, together with 
our beautifully illustrated booklet, 





Helpful suggestions 
for the care of your 
lowely garments 


To wash black silk, use salt 
in the suds, and tea or blue 
the last rinse very dark. Press 
first between thin black 
cloths, then again on wrong 
side of silk. 


Woolen garments should be 
washed in lukewarm Ivory 
suds only, and rinsed in water 
of the same temperature. Ex- 
tremes of heat or cold will 
shrink wool. 


To wash lace, soak a few min- 
utes in cold water, then drop 
into a two-quart Mason jar 
containing one-fourth pack- 
age Ivory Flakes and one 
quart boiling water. Shake 
jar briskly until lace is clean, 
then put fresh suds in jar, 
place it on a block of wood in 
a kettle half full of hot water 
and boil for fifteen minutes. 
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ITA WEIMAN went to Venice to 
write this story. You will feel 

the soft magic of that City of Romance 
as you read this drama of a passion 
that swept two people off their feet and 
taught them the ancient love-lore of 
the most fascinating city on earth. 











Illustrated 
by 
F. R. Gruger 






Tom managed to 
get his voice un- 
der control. “The 
Prince may be right, 
at that, my dear.” 


enetian Night 


By Rita Weiman 


ye NICE was designed for the sole purpose of perpetrating snorting horses and purring motors—and to whom the lure of 

and perpetuating romance, or substitutes marked “Just as the slow-moving gondola is unknown. She can afford to be in- 
good.” She has little or nothing to do with commerce. She is different, can Venice. She is unique, incomparable, in spite of 
the handmaiden of Venus—the side-partner of Cupid. She is the the fact that, though enthroned in the midst of many waters, she 


Lorelei of the Adriatic, the siren of the Southern Seas. sometimes forgets to wash her face of a morning. 

Slightly en déshabillé, with hair flowing on. the. waters, she In. the sunlight she is a white jewel, crowned with turquoise. 
tests nonchalantly unconcerned, defying competition with her In the moonlight she is a dream that never comes true. 
sister cities whose activity expresses itself in rattling taxicabs, It was in the moonlight that the story I am about to relate 
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had its birth and being. In defense of those concerned, let it 
be added that without the combination of Venice and moon, there 
would have been no story. 

The very charming dinner-party for Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Robertson of New York, given by Prince Luigi Bunatelli at his 
palazzo on the Grand Canal, would have occurred, without a 
doubt—but story there would be none. The Bonatelli family, 
which in ancient days had supplied Venice with several of its 
most powerful and unscrupulous Doges, is so old that it does 
not know its own beginnings. Sheila and Tom Robertson would 
have met the Prince’s representative array of guests. They 
would have gazed in admiration at the old tapestries. They 
would have listened to the rare music of professionals indoors, 
and the less rare, but more fascinating, serenade of nonprofes- 
sionals floating up from the canals. They would have heard the 
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tales of intrigue which vein the history of this gossamer city 
like the mysterious markings on the back of a scarab; tales 4 
subterranean passages, now walled, with small doors that opened 


silently for the disposal of enemies. Sheila’s eyes would have 
shone hot brown with that strange fever of longing that ire- 
quently flared in them of late like a flame of gold with ice back 
of it. Tom’s would have closed toward twelve o’clock while his 
muscular, capable hand politely stifled a yawn. Slightly later, 
after gliding in a gondola with little or no exchange of conver 
sation, to the steps below the hotel, they would have mounted to 
their suite with a perfunctory good-night, and gone to bed. _ 

Tom would have failed completely to note the lips of his wile 
pressed so tightly that their lovely red disappeared. For may 
months—several years, in fagt—the gradual thinning of those 
luscious curves had slipped his attention. And by the very law 
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of irony, the fact that it slipped his attention was the cause of the 
thinning. Also, more than half asleep, he would have omitted 
the observation that his wife was more than half awake. Tom 
had long since omitted any observation whatsoever concerning 
the lady who shared his life. They had been married seven years. 
After all, at the end of two, the average man stops observing. 
_ By the cards of convention, this night should have held noth- 
ing unusual for a sane American, thirty-four, one-time Yale 
arterback and now a successful man of affairs on < well-earned 


But it was a Venetian night. 
Which means night saturated in silver, soft with silken breeze. 


The whispering song of waters. 
melody 
igree 


Human voices trailing moist 
Marble facades carved by moon fingers into fine fil- 
\rching bridges, leading duskily nowhere. Silhouetted 


Tom turned to 
the gondolier. 
“Here, 
what does all 


hd 


this mean? 


you— 


elle 


black gondolas stealing into narrow canals toward shadowy doo:- 
ways. Mysterious scent like slow-rising incense. The low notes 
of scarcely breathed caresses. Languor, intrigue, romance—Vene- 
tian moonlight is the magic mirror holding them all. 

Yet Tom Robertson’s mood was nearer to that of Broadway 
Not that he lacked imagination. He belonged rather to the An 
glo-Saxon cult whose Puritan fathers looked upon its indulgence 
as sinful. Their descendants regard it as silly, a trait to be 
stifled, an emphatic indication of sentimentality. 

Tom took his travel as he took his business—according to 
schedule. So much had to be done within a given time—so 
much seen. His arrival at one stop was the immediate signal for 
making plans to move on to the next. If something occasioned a 
slip-up in the scheme outlined, he immediately concerned himself 
with killing time until he got into marching line once more 
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Four weeks ago, for instance, in Sorrento, Sheila had elected 
to vary their plan of an overnight stay. The little town over- 
hanging the Bay of Naples had so fascinated her that she had 
extended their visit and thrown his schedule completely out of 
plumb. Tom’s one consolation for the extra day was that it 
gave him time to locate in a tobacco shop a particular brand of 
American cigarette, the cost of which abroad is rivaled only 
by its staleness. His waking hours—which were not many— 
had been spent in the quest. Sheila’s had been spent with 
Prince Bonatelli, who had practically picked them up on the 
hotel terrace. 

Tonight in one of the several salons of the Palazzo Bonatelli, 
Tom looked across the room at his wife and the Italian, and 
wondered how Sheila could manage to wear that interested smile 
when dinner was so darned late. The Continental dining hour 
of nine o'clock was bad enough. But to sit about until nine- 
thirty waiting for the Marchesa Something-or-other who might 
not arrive until ten—well, smiling as if you enjoyed it was 
pulling politeness to the breaking-point. He lighted an American 
cigarette. The pleasant foreign-tinged English of his host’s sister, 
who acted as hostess in the absence of Bonatelli’s wife, sounded 
without registering. 

“Maria is always wickedly late,” 
her apologize for a bad dinner.” 


she was saying. “I shall make 


OM nodded drowsily. Then his half¢closed eyes started open. 
Sheila and the Prince were kneeling side by side just at the 
foot of the couch where a moment ago they had been sitting. 
Bonatelli’s finely modeled head with its marking of black hair 
grown thin toward the temples was close to her pale blonde one. 
Both were bent as the Prince lifted a corner of the rug. Instantly 
their faces were lighted from below much after the mysterious 
manner of modern photography. Tom roused himself, murmured 
1 “Pardon!” to the woman who had been making such brave 
efforts to entertain him, and strolled across to investigate. 

The light came from a wrought-iron grille in the floor, about 
the diameter of an ordinary coal-hole. Sheila was looking down 
with such rapt attention that she did not even notice her husband 
standing over them. 

“This room projects directly over the entrance to the house,” 
explained the Prince. “You see the steps leading up from the 
gondola landing?” 

“Yes!” came eagerly. 

“From below, the visitor looking up as he enters the house, 
sees only the very decorative iron-work lantern which is sus- 
pended above the door.. From above, the host sees his visitor.” 

“T see,” supplemented Sheila. “And decides whether he had 
better make his escape by the back stairs!” 

“My ancestor who designed it was very farsighted. 
many enemies.’ 
“Political?” 

“His enemies—political and otherwise—were chiefly the hus- 
bands of beautiful ladies.” 

Tom yawned—turned aside. These aristocratic dagoes had a 

manner of saying the simplest thing to a woman as if they were 
making love to her. Bonatelli had hung over Sheila just that 
way all the time they were in Sorrente. True, he was a man of 
culture, widely traveled. He could discuss the politics of Den- 
mark or the fashions of Paris with equal ease. His slender figure 
with its slightly accented, though not exaggerated, foreign-cut 
clothes, was attractive. His high-boned, rather sallow face, thin 
nose and unreadable eyes, his grace of manner, undoubtedly had 
charm. But you'd think a woman would get sick of that slow, 
flattering murmur, the careful English phrases of incessant tribute. 
Sheila seemed to like it, however. He supposed women were that 
way. 
For himself, Italy hadn’t done anything but make him dog-tired. 
Trotting around sight-seeing was serious business, inviting slumber 
rather than enthusiasm. True, the country was stunning in spots, 
quaint in others-—and in others still, the smells were awful. But 
picturesque or squalid, in the sun of the south or balm of the 
north, the climate was enervating, made a fel!ow sleepy. Sheila 
didn’t seem to feel it. At Sorrento, she had wanted to stay up 
half the night to gaze at the moon. Absurd! A moon was a 
moon—in Italy or anywhere else. In all the years of their mar- 
riage, he had never seen her so keen for exc:tement,.so vibrant 
to beauty, so responsive to every touch of brilliant color, every 
haunting whiff of fragrance. 

Leaning over that foolish contrivance in the floor now, her 
whole body held an eager tenseness that precluded any notice of 
the guests surrounding her. Her dress of flimsy orchid that 


He had 
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shaded to purple had slid from the shoulder across which Prince 
Bonatelli was directing her attention. Tom had a sudden impulse 
to tel her to pull it up—it looked somehow indecent. Not that 
there weren’t a number of gleaming modern shoulders revealed 
in the old room! But the very lopsided droop of his wife’s float- 
ing sleeve made hers more apparent. 

The matter slipped his mind, however, as a footman announced 
the Marchesa d’Angelo and Count Conti. That, to Tom’s over- 
joyed understanding, was the signal for food. To a starving man 
an underclad arm instantly assumed minor proportions. 

The Marchesa greeted her host with the easy assurance of one 
who knows she is secure, no matter what she does. As far 4s 
Tom could make out, though she spoke in Italian, she did . 
even apologize for her lateness. She was very slender, with | 
sort of figure that looks breakable. Her age was indefinite 2 ‘d 
unimportant. Her hair was burnished, brushed back so smovth 
and tight that it looked like a copper cap. Her skin was that 
heavy cream which the foreign woman accentuates by an absence 
of rouge on the cheeks and an ‘abundance on the lips. Her eye- 
brows were bold, black and thick. Under them her eyes were 
so direct that they were insolent. Contrary to what might have 
been expected, she wore no earrings, no jewels of any kind, except 
an antique ring on the index finger of her left hand. She had 
a look of complete unconsciousness of the dress that swept round 
and away from her and was the exact color of her hair. She had 
an equal air of unconsciousness of the slight, rather undersized 
man who followed just a pace or two behind, as if the effort of 
keeping up with her were too much. 

Tom turned indifferently as the footman appeared with a tray 
of what passes abroad for the American cocktail. With faint 
misgivings, he lifted a glass. Why didn’t these Latins stick to 
their own? But to his astonishment, the drink descended with 
a pleasant tingling warmth. 

Some one had flung wide one of the French windows that 
opened on a balcony. The crooning rhythm of the serenaders who 
gather each night on the Grand Canal drifted in like a breeze. 
The low murmur of a foreign tongue lapped round Tom, the 
caress of waves upon a strange shore. The atmosphere of the 
ancient room with its soft mellowness of cardinal-red brocade, 
its gold dulled by centuries, its black floor, its canvases of be- 
plumed and ruffled ancestry—all was completely relaxing. 


E went over to Sheila, who was standing now with Bonatelli 
and the new arrivals, and gave her dress a gentle tug. She 
turned inquiringly, then followed as he led the way out of hearing. 

“Don’t stay too long after dinner,” he whispered. 

“We'll have to—they’ve invited some people for music later.” 

“I know what that means—the classics and genius that needs 
a bath!” 

“What's the matter—are you tired again?” 

For some reason, Tom failed to get the crisp note that marked 
each word. 

“A few hours of this is all I want,” he responded emphatically. 

Sheila turned away. He did not see her expression, but pres- 
ently she looked round again. 

“What do you think of her?” 

“Who?” 

“The Marchesa d’Angelo.” 

“Sort of a freak,” came abruptly, without interest. 

“She’s considered a beauty.” 

“Can't see it at all.” 

“And the Prince says they call her the worst woman in Rome.” 

“The worst woman in Rome?” 

“That’s where she lives—though she’s known all over Europe,” 
added Sheila. “Does absolutely as she pleases. Travels a lot— 
for pleasure—the Prince put it. He says she’s quite at home with 
her reputation by this time—she made its acquaintance so very 
young.” 

Tom's eyes traveled for the first time with interest in the 
direction of the lady under discussion. 

“H’m—come to think of it, she is rather fascinating-looking.” 

“It always puts an aura round a woman, doesn’t it?” said his 
wife, very low. 

“What?” 

“Knowing that she’s not too good.” 

Tom mace no direct reply. 

“Is there a Mr. Marchesa?” 

“In Africa just now—hunting big game. From what the Prince 
says, he’s the only man who runs away from the Marchesa.” 

“These foreign standards—I don’t get them at all.” 

“She belongs to one of the oldest families in Italy.” 
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“I—beg your pardon.” He bowed in the direction of the Prince. “But I haven't the Latin’s grace—or tact.” 
“I know many Americans, and it is a 
task which always makes them feel foolish.” 

Tom laughed and gave the outstretched hand a muscular shake. 

“I’m much more comfortable this way.” 

“T like it better,” she assured him. 

Tom met the smile, almost boyish in its frankness. 


“And that means she can do anything?” 
“Yes,” smiled Sheila, “even if she gets caught.” 
Tom’s eyes slowly made their way from the sleek caplike 
coiffure along the back, expressive as words when she talked, to 
1in waist and long, easy lines that made themselves known 
actually being seen. After all, she was an aristocrat— 
no mistake about that! A man felt it in her poise, her assurance, 
m the unhesitant look of the eyes that met his. They turned 
™ his gaze boldly, unsmiling, as if asxing who this person might 
" 
Bonatelli gracefully covered the few paces that separated them. 
‘I believe you have not met the Marchesa d’Angelo, Mr. 
Robertson, and as you are to take her in to dinner, it might be 
well to become acquainted.” 
h ass reached out a delicate hand. 
rdly. 
1 need not kiss it—really.” Her English was marked by 


Tom took it 


a husky contralto accent. 


Could she 
be as bad as they said? It seemed impossible. He was curious 
to discover in what way that unmorality, if it existed, would 
express itself. Certainly there was nothing of the prescribed 
vamp about her. Her directness was so natural that it was 
embarrassing. 

He crooked his arm as the double doors were gently swung 
wide and the soft glow of candles came from the room beyond. 
She laid her hand upon it, a touch quite impersonal, yet with a 
vibration that seemed to come, not because of him but rather 
from the woman’s own vitality. 

That same vitality dominated every note of her slow, rich 
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voice, every gesture. He felt it as if it were something one 
could in actuality touch. It roused him to observation. All 
through dinner, he found himself watching her, wondering what 
careless, insolent thing she would do or say next. Yet she did 
and said them so gracefully. She had a way of lifting brows and 
shoulders simultaneously. It was not a shrug—rather a challenge. 
It told a man more emphatically than words that she was bored 
by conventional flattery, that she wanted no compliment without 
sincerity. It compelled tribute from him, and oddly enough, 
however lethargic he may have been in the beginning, before 
long he was eager to pay it. 

When the women rose to leave the table, he realized with 
complete astonishment that, impatient for food as he had been 
when they entered the room, he had not the slightest recollection 
of what or how much he had eaten. He also saw that his several 
twinkling, long-stemmed glasses still held a great part of the wines 
which had originally been poured into them. The man at the 
Marchesa’s other side, the little Count Conti, moved into the 
chair she had vacated and asked, in halting English, how Tom 
was enjoying Italy. Tom met the intent, close-set eyes and 
replied that he was just getting used to the climate. It was a 
great country. 

Every now and then during the discussion of European poli- 
tics that ensued, his glance wandered toward his host. He made 
no attempt to ask himself why, but when the latter intimated 
that they might join the ladies, Tom was the first on his feet. 


‘THE Marchesa was standing within the opened window, one 
foot on the ledge, as if uncertain whether to go out on the 
balcony. He stood looking at her a deliberate second before he 
joined her. She was alone, quite apart from the other women. 
As she should be! was the impression he immediately added. 
Somehow one didn’t think of the Marchesa d’Angelo in the com- 
pany of other women. 

How had He happened to call her a freak? There was nothing 
freaky about her. Different—that was all! The moonlight flood- 
ing in made her a bronze image come to life! 

He went up behind her, and she speke without looking at him. 

“One wants to get into it!” she said. “Bathe in it—feel it 
wrapping around, warm and gentle.” 

“Tt is some night,” murmured Tom. 

“It is—Italy!” 

“Gets you somehow, doesn’t it?” 

“Tf you permit it to!’ She turned then with her bold smile. 

He took the step that brought him beside her, puzzling a bit 
as to whether the words held more meaning than appeared on 
the surface. 

“Shall we try it?” He pushed the long windows farther apart. 

“No. I should like to slip away and drift for a bit in a 
gondola.” 

Tom’s first reaction was one of shock. She was actually sug- 
gesting that they leave the party and go out on the Canal. She 
was putting it up to him frankly, without in the slightest con- 
sidering that they might be missed. The daring of such a move 
made it impossible, of course. But the fact that she had selected 
him gave him something of the nervous elation of the small boy 
tempted to play hookey from school. 

“They will be going to the ballroom for music soon,” she 
added after a moment of silence, quite as if she had read his 
thought. 

“Don’t you want to hear it?” 

“TI think the most stupid thing human beings can do is to sit 


about in a crowd and listen to some one sing or play. Melody 
was meant for two—alone.” 
“Are they apt to be in the ballroom an hour?” Tom heard 


the words exactly as if another had spoken them. 

“We should be back before then,” announced the Marchesa. 

The familiar aura of violets that bespoke Sheila came to him 
before his next thought. He wheeled abruptly, to find her at his 
elbow with Bonatelli, protesting, beside her. 

“But Mrs. Robertson, I cannot hear of it. 
really!” 

“It’s just a nervous headache. If I go home—” She caught 
Tom’s arm. “I’m so sorry, dear—I’m afraid we'll have to leave.” 

“But you cannot think we would let you run away. I am sure 
you can persuade her, Mr. Robertson, that a little quiet and air 
will refresh her.” 

“It’s quite hopeless, I’m afraid,” Sheila insisted. “When these 
things get hold of me, I can’t shake them off so quickly. Tom 
knows, don’t you?” 

At the direct question, Tom managed to get his voice under 
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control. The sudden swerve from playing with anticipation, tv 
the probability of losing his adventure altogether, had so jarre: 
him that, momentarily, words were difficult. 

“The Prince may be right, at that, my dear,” he manage: 
finally. 


HEILA’S eyes darted to his with a sudden questioning look 
in which there was much of bewilderment. But his mind 

did not hark back in the slightest to his plea before dinner tha: 
she find some means of escape as soon as possible afterward. 
The suspicion that her headache might be an excuse to further 
his own desire did not occur to him; nor did he notice in the eye- 
raised to his the peculiar brilliance that shone even through th: 
gentle light of the old room. 

However, he did feel her fingers tighten their hold. 

“Please—Tom!” 

“This party has been arranged entirely for you,” pleaded Bona 
telli. “You will spoil it altogether if you leave. Let me plac: 
you in a chair on the balcony with cushions snugly around you- 
and I guarantee to make you well.” 

“That sounds fair enough, doesn’t it?” urged Tom. 

Sheila’s eyes moved from his to the Prince and as quick): 
back again. It was almost as if she were fighting an impulse to 
let her gaze rest within the close one bent above her. 

“Do you want me to stay, Tom?” 

“I know you'll be sorry tomorrow if you don’t.” 

A note of nervous eagerness crept into her voice. It was ver 
low. 

“And I'm afraid—if I do—I’ll be sorrier still.” 
again to Bonatelli. “Do let us go—and forgive me.” 

“Nonsense!” Tom ‘protested emphatically. “Try the balcony! 
A whiff of air will set you up in no time.” 

“You see,” the Prince smiled. “Your husband agrees with me 
and you were certain he would not.” 

“T know,” breathed Sheila. 

She pushed back her hair, quite silvered in the moonlight, and 
stood poised uncertainly. 

“Permit me to decide for you,” Bonatelli begged. 
not regret it—I promise.” 

She hesitated, with another puzzled, queer look that questioned 
Tom gave a reassuring nod. Her lips parted in a smile not al- 
together sure of itself. 

“I'll have to trust myself to your tender mercies, Prince, and 
do as you say.” She slowly lifted her hand from Tom’s arm 
and rested it on the Italian’s. He helped her across the window 
ledge, her filmy sleeves floating out as if they were wings 
Wraithlike and transparent, she might have been about to vanish. 
like a luminous cloud, into the moon. 

The window closed behind them. The Marchesa took a step 
into the room. She had not spoken a word, but standing to one 
side, had concerned herself with lighting a cigarette and inhaling 
in long, appreciative puffs. 

“It is very likely they will be out there for a long time.” 
she observed. “Shall we have a little music?” 

She started toward the others, who were drifting in smal! 
groups in the direction of the ballroom. 

Tom halted. 

“You said melody was meant for two—alone.” 

She regarded him casually over the tip of her cigarette. 

“But you do not wish to listen to it. The serenaders, after all, 
are not artists like those you will have here.” 

“Wouldn’t it be risky?” 

She gave her slow lift of the shoulders. 

“There is nothing that is not. But your wife and Bonatelli 
will be out there—” 

“And they can see the gondola landing,” supplemented Tom. 

“No—it is under the balcony.” 

They stood, the eyes of each oddly measuring the other. In 
the Marchesa’s was no expression at all. Tom’s held eager im- 
patience. 

“Have you a cloak?” he whispered finally. 

“T can get it on the way out.” 


She turned 


“You will 


E made the length of the room and reached the door opposite 
the one beyond which the last couple had disappeared. His 
haste was strongly reminiscent of the historic day when Robertson 
of the Yale team scored the only touchdown in the Harvard- 
Yale game. 
“Better hurry!” he warned. 
They went along the corridor and down the echoing marble 
staircase. (Continued on page 126) 
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By Richard Connell 


He remembered 
how Siddon’s face 
had gone white 
and then taken 
on a bluish tinge 


No young writer has leaped more 


PFLEER killed Siddon at seven, Sat- 

urday night. At  seven-thirty 
Fleer entered a restaurant, ate a 
hearty dinner, and then went home 
and slept soundly. 

When he woke Sunday morning 
the thought that he was a murderer 
did not in the least disturb Fleer. 
He was very much more interested 
in the thought that he was about to 
become a millionaire. He had had no 
venom against Siddon. His had _ not 
been a crime of passion. It had 
been purely a business murder. Sid- 
don had steod between him and a 
million dollars, so he had removed 
Siddon. He had done it neatly and 
efficiently and there wasn’t a chance that the crime would ever 
be laid at his door. As there was no need to worry, Fleer, who 
enjoyed the reputation of being a sensible man, did not worry. 
As for the law— 

The law’s an ass,” he said, aloud, and chuckled. Fleer was 
a lawyer. 

As he ate a leisurely breakfast, Fleer ran his eyes over the 
automobile advertisements in the Sunday newspapers. Now he 
could get rid of his middle-aged, middle-class car and buy him- 
self one of those huge, luxurious motors he had coveted. He 


lot these days. 


> Fs EEN 


lightly into the front rank of Amer- 
ican creators of fiction than Richard 
Connell, whose book “Apes and 
Angels” folks are talking about a 
Though the present 
story is American, Dick Connell is 
as familiar with Europe, especially 
France, as with his own New Eng- 
land. You are going to find his 
name in these pages often henceforth. 


could stock his cellar with the real 
pre-war stuff, instead of the dubious 
synthetic mixtures he had had to be 
content with. He could get himself 
elected a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank. He could do many 
things with a million dollars. He 
smiled at the life of ease and power 
that a simple act had won for him. 

With perfectly steady hancs he 
turned to the news columns of his 
newspaper and read, without any 
emotion but satisfaction, the story 
of the murder he had committed: 

“The body of Harris D. Siddon, 
well-known real-estate man, was 
found in the dining-room of his 
home, No. 19 Eastman Road, last night. Coroner Andrew Boylan 
states that Mr. Siddon died as a result of drinking bad liquor 
A bottle, half-full of whisky, stood on the table in the room 
where Mr. Siddon’s body was found by his cook, Mrs. Hannah 
Olsen, when she returned home at eleven o’clock Saturday night. 
Coroner Boylan examined this whisky and states that it contains 
wood alcohol. 

“Mr. Siddon was something of a recluse and had the reputation 
of being wealthy. Mrs. Olsen, his cook, said that he seemed in 
good health when she left him, just after dinner, to go out to 
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It was his practice, she said, to sit in the dining-room 
after dinner, and drink two or three high-balls. She did not know 
where he procured the liquor, she declared. The bottle contain- 
ing the liquor that poisoned Mr. Siddon was a plain one, and 
Coroner Boylan says that he believes that it will be practically 
impossible to trace it to its source. 

“Mr. Siddon was sixty-three years old, and—” 

Fleer did not read the rest of the story. Where Siddon was 
born, and educated, and what lodge he belonged to did not in- 
terest him. He turned to the editorial page and found what he 
had expected to find. 

“The sad fate of Harris D. Siddon should be a warning to all 
who gamble with their lives by drinking liquor these days... . . “sf 

Fleer poured himself a second cup of coffee. He was thinking 
not of Siddon as he had last seen him, lying there on the floor, 
but of the new eight-cylinder car he would buy. 

Presently, however, he found himself running over the events 
of the night before. His recapitulation reassured him. The 
police and the press had already accepted Siddon’s death as one 
of the all-too-common cases of poisoning by bad liquor. The 
public would not question this verdict. This was exactly as Fleer 
had calculated. 

He had decided some weeks before that Siddon must be put out 
of the way. So he had elimi- 
nated him as casually and yet 
as carefully as an artist erases 
a line that does not belong in 


church 


his picture. Siddon knew too 
much; that was all he had 
against Siddon. Siddon knew 


that the K. G. and V. Railroad 
was going to build a new sta- 
tion in High Street, and he was 
the only man who did know it 
except the highest officials of 
the railroad, and Fleer. Siddon 
was a close-mouthed old fellow 
who worked alone, and, if pos- 
sible, in the dark. He had al- 
ready begun to get options on 
key pieces of property that the 
railroad would have to have, 
and, when the time came, would 
have to pay for, and pay for 
handsomely. That had _ been 
Fleer’s plan, too. If he could 
work it out alone there wou'd 
be a profit of a million dollars, 
possibly more, in it for him. 
But with Siddon in the field, he 
had no chance. Therefore, Sid- 
don had to be removed from the 
field. 

Fleer, in his mind, reénacted 
what he had done. As soon as 
he had seen Siddon’s cook leave 
the gloomy old house, girdled 
and darkened by pine trees, on 
a lonely road just outside the 
city, Fleer had gone briskly up 
the path and rung the doorbell. 
Siddon had greeted him without 
warmth, but without suspicion. Siddon did not know that Fleer 
knew. They had done some business in the past, so, when Fleer 
said he had come to talk about a mortgage for one of his clients, 
Siddon had invited him into the austere dining-room, with its 
dingy panels and heavy velvet curtains, and it had been a very 
simple matter for Fleer to suggest after they had drunk one high- 
ball made with Siddon’s whisky, that Siddon should try some of 
the whisky from the bottle Fleer had brought with him. 

“You've got the reputation of being a very good judge of rye, 
Mr. Siddon,” Fleer had said, uttering a compliment he knew few 
men are able to resist. 

It had been a simple matter for Fleer to empty his own glass 
of the poisoned liquor on the floor while Siddon was adjusting 
his spectacles and peering around among the legal papers on the 
table. Fleer had made the poisoned liquor himself; it contained 
something even more deadly than wood alcohol. 

He remembered how, in the light of the old-fashioned gas 
chandelier, Siddon’s face had gone a chalky white, and then taken 
on a bluish tinge, how the man had tried to stand up, had tried 
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to speak, only to have the words strangle in his throat. H 
remembered how Siddon had sunk down on the floor, and the 
after a few feeble, convulsive movements, had lain still. The 
Fleer had collected the papers he had brought with him, and had 
walked out of the house and down the path. 

They were talking about Siddon’s death in the corridors of t! 
Lawyers’ Building when Fleer came down to his office Monda 
morning, freshly shaved, smartly dressed, jaunty. 

“Hear about old Siddon?”’ asked Harwood of Fleer. 

“Yes; read it in the paper. Too bad,” said Fleer. 

“Looks sort of funny to me,” remarked Harwood. 

“What do you mean?” queried Fleer, almost sharply. 

“Well,” said Harwood, “everybody knows that Siddon was the 
most cautious old bird that ever foreclosed a mortgage. He 
wasn’t the sort of chap to buy doubtful liquor. He'd been drink- 
ing rye for forty years and he had an educated taste. Its 
mighty strange that he should take a drink of stuff that would 
have given an elephant the screaming minnies. I can’t under- 
stand it. And another thing—” 

“What?” 

“Wood alcohol doesn’t ordinarily knock a man cold Lke tha 
That stuff laid him out as if it had been a bolt of lightning. I 
bet an autopsy would show something.” 


































“Rot, Harwood,” said Fleer. “You criminal lawyers smell 
mystery in everything. The poor old fellow simply had bad luck, 
that’s all. When a fellow is as old as Siddon, and has been 
punishing the stuff all his life and probably has cast-iron arteries, 
it doesn’t take much to put him out. I suppose you think that 
some beautiful adventuress in a red dress slipped Siddon knock- 
out drops to steal the Russian crown jewels he had in his safe, 
or something like that.” 

Harwood laughed, then said, seriously: 

“Well, there were a number of folks in this city who had no 
reason to love Siddon.” 

Fleer gave the other man a quick look. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Oh, any man who has made a lot of money has enemies, 
especially if he’s made it in mortgages and real-estate. I guess 
Siddon had his share.” 

“Vou don’t think,” inquired Fleer, “that this is a case of 
murder?” 


“Oh, no. The chances are heavily in favor of the coroner's 
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By Richard Connell 


Juickly Fleer replaced 
he revolver by the 
lead man’s hand and 
iulted the stone wall. 


In a_ sense, 
could call it 


being correct. 
I guess you 


verdict 
though, 
murder.” 
“What do you mean, Harwood?” 
In spite of himself, Fleer grew tense. 

Oh, no jury will ever even indict the man who did it.” 

[The man who did it? I don’t get you,” snapped Fleer. 
talk as if you knew the man.” 

Well, I’m not unacquainted with him,” replied Harwood, with 
a grin. “His name is John Barleycorn.” 

Fleer grinned too, then. 

I’ve met him,” he said. He wanted to get away from Har- 
wood. The criminal lawyer, was, however, in the mood for gossip. 

If some enemy of Siddon,” remarked Harwood, “did do the 
job, I'll say it was a devilish clever piece of work. The law 
can’t touch him.” 

The law’s an ass,” said Fleer, smiling. 

Yes,” agreed Harwood, “I’m afraid it is. And sometimes I 
think that justice is not only blind, but deaf and dumb.” 

So do I,” said Fleer, and went, whistling, into his office. 

When the time came for Fleer to hold up the K. G. and V. 
Railroad, he did so without any compunction. In vain did the 
attorneys for the railroad storm and threaten. 

This is a pretty high-handed business you're trying to get 
away with, Mr. Fleer,” declared the chief counsel for the rail- 
road. “The law—” 

The law,” finished Fleer, gently, “is an ass.” 

It developed that the railroad was not in a position to disprove 
the asininity of the law, and Fleer left a warm, but from his 
point of view, entirely enjoyable conference, with a check for 
something more than a million dollars in his inside pocket. 

Within a month Fleer had attained two of his ambitions. He 
owned the finest automobile money could buy, a powerful maroon 


“You 


monster with his ini- 
tials tatooed on the 
doors, and he was 
elected a director of 
the First National 
Bank. He began to 
give liberally to local 
charities, and to put 
on weight. He was 
referred to in the 
newspapers as a 
prominent citizen, 
was appointed to hon- 
orary committees, and 
there was even some 
talk of nominating 
him for mayor. He 
became expansive, 
and his manner more 
gracious, and people 
began to forget that 
not so long ago he 
had been a down-at- 
the-heel lawyer with 
a small and dubious 
practice among minor 
money-lenders and 
not inordinately 
scrupulous promoters. 
The second most 
exclusive country club 
in the community re- 
ceived him into its 
membership. 
“A good 
shrewd, but gener- 
ous:” that was the 
rating he had won 
for himself. No one 
spoke of Siddon any 
more. Six months 
after his death, Sid- 
don was as completely 
forgotten as if he had been dead six centuries. No one thought 
of him; Fleer, particularly, never thought of him. 

Fleer proved a valuable addition to the directorate of the 
First National Bank. He was such a sensible fellow, with a 
sharp eye for profit, and a direct, businesslike way of approach- 
ing delicate questions of banking. There was that question of 
financing the new glass works, for example. Old Judge Mc- 
Donald, the counsel for the bank, wore a square-topped derby 
hat and square-toed shoes with elastic sides, and some of the 
younger directors regarded him as unduly conservative. It was 
Judge McDonald’s opinion that for the First National Bank to 
finance the glass company would be an undertaking not strictly 
sound from a leggl point of view. 

“It’s possible,” said Judge McDonald. “Doubtless we could 
do it, or as some people might put it, get away with it. But this 
institution has not been in the habit of getting away with things. 
If, for example, the minority stockholders should bring suit, 
the law—” 

Fleer interrupted him. 

“Let’s not worry about the law, Judge,” said Fleer. 
law’s an ass.” 

The younger directors sided with Fleer; the glass company 
was financed; the law gave a complete demonstration that Fleer 
had accurately described it, and the bank made a very substantial 
profit on the transaction. When Judge McDonald resigned, 
Fleer became the bank’s legal adviser. Thanks to his daring, but 
always canny, advice, the First National prospered as it had 
never prospered before. And with it, Fleer prospered. 

Judge McDonald had tried to make trouble for the bank, after 
he left it. 

“The old fellow seems to be a little touched in the head,” 
Fleer said at a directors’ meeting. “I always thought he was a 
meticulous old woman, but now I. (Continued on page 88) 
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The Story So Far: 
"THE amazing prog- 


ress of that beauti- 
ful little pilgrim Katie 
O’Doon came to its first 
crossroad when she was 
twelve, and the death 
of her mother caused 
her to leave the ten- 
ement where they had 
won a bare existence as 
washerwoman and washer-child. Fear- 
ing commitment to an asylum, Katie 
fled from Cherry Lane and the truant 
officer—to a drunkard aunt who lived 
in an old houseboat on the Hudson and 
earned her living by telling fortunes 
Katie’s father, it may be noted, had 
always been a picturesque but constant 
liability who earned his liquor singing 
Irish ballads in cheap saloons. 
Four years Katie remained as as- 
sistant to her mediumistic Aunt Mag- “Mary, don’t look at me like a maiden aunt who's survived from 
gie. Then when she was sixteen and \ 
need no longer fear the truant officer, 
she staged a pretended suicide in the Hudson, and under the name _ There in Katie awoke the ambition to acquire the education sh 
of Mary O’Brien set out upon the career that was to carry her so had neglected, and Lily Spencer helped her. But there Katie 
far and so strangely. also learned many things not in books; and there she made the 
She was working in a ten-cent store when Fate shunted her further acquaintance of Lily’s best young man Billy Gordon—an 
onto a new path by the rough means of an automobile accident. acquaintance from which extraordinary consequences developed 
She was struck at a street crossing by the roadster of the The immediate future, however, was with Madame Ravenal, the 
wealthy society girl Lily Spencer, and that contrite young lady famous dressmaker whom Lily had persuaded to offer Katie 
took Katie into her own luxurious home during her convalescence. position. (The story continues in detail:) 
36 Gopyright, 1924. by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Rel Book Magazine). All rights reserved. 











Mayflower,” Lily protested. “I've got to have something to start me off and keep me alive.” 


" ATIE sat thinking with idle books in her lap for half an hour 
after young Mr. William Gordon had gone. He certainly 
was a grand gentleman, and his manners were simply grand, and 
it was grand the way his brownish hair tried to twist into curls. 
Yes. he’d certainly marry a grand lady some day—if only he didn’t 
let the wrong girl grab him off. Miss Spencer was just the right 
girl for him; but then, Miss Spencer had said they did not care 
for each other with the marrying kind of love. That was too bad. 


“IT KNOW Katie 

O’Doon,” writes 
Leroy Scott. And it 
is because he does know 
her—well, and because 
his keen novelist’s 
sympathies are all 
with her, that he writes 
her story with such 
wonderfully realistic 
effect. That Mr. Scott 
believes her story to 
constitute, in the writ- 
ing, the best work of 
his brilliant career, is 
cause for congratula- 
tion no less on our 
editorial part than on 
yours as the reader. 


And it was altogether too 
bad about Mr. Gordon’s rot 
working. They had spoken 
further about his work, and 
Katie had been very serious. 
But she had been aware that, 
after his first surprise at her 
attitude, he had been merely 
amused at her earnestness 
She had known that he had 
led her on merely to hear her 
talk, but that knowledge had 
not checked her purposeful 
talking. He was altogether 
too nice a person not to work. 
He must sometimes be ter- 
ribly bored, perhaps without 
knowing what really bored 
him. She remembered how 

she was bored, even irritated, when there 
was no work for her to do. 

She was turning the problem of Mr 
William Gordon over and over in her mind, 
when Lily Spencer’s voice came’ to her from 
the hallway through her open door. 

“I want you to meet her, Peter. 
she’ll interest you.” 

“But if she’s sick, Lily, perhaps she’d rather not see strangers.” 

There was a vaguely familiar quality to that second voice, like 
a faint echo from some half-forgotten chamber of the distant 
past. Instantly and instinctively Katie dropped her head deep 
into her shoulder, and her hair was a thick veil over her features. 
There was a knock, to which she made no answer; then Lily 
Spencer led her caller into the room. 

“She’s asleep, Peter,” whispered Lily 


I think 


“T hate to waken her.” 
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“Oh, I'll meet your little friend some other time,” Peter said 
easily. “Is she pretty?” 

“Not very. But she’s never had the time and the chance. I 
told you she came from behind a ten-cent counter.” 

“Anyhow, she’s got most of the hair in the world—except 
yours, Lily.” 

There was further whispering. Behind her screen of hair, her 
eyes closed to seemingly sleepy slits, Katie saw everything. In 
her utter astonishment she for a moment almost lost possession 
of herself; but she managed to retain control of her pose as a 
wearied and sleeping invalid.’ Through her lashes she saw a 
smartly dressed, slender, graceful, handsome, young man in his 
early twenties. He would have been classed as a rare beauty 
had he been a girl, yet there was nothing effeminate in his looks 
or bearing. Katie knew this handsome young man at once, despite 
the six years which had passed since she had last seen him. 
He was “Angel Face’’ Pietro Romano, who had been her neighbor 
in Cherry Lane and when she was twelve years old had tried to en- 
tice her clever fingers into his then business of picking pockets. 

But what was Pietro doing in this splendid house, with his 
polished manners, and on a basis of equality with Miss Spencer? 


‘THE pair tiptoed out, careful not to waken her. Katie continued 

to wonder at this amazing new situation. Out of her bewil- 
dering thoughts there finally emerged this clear and appalling 
possibility as concerned herself; she had tried to bury herself, 
to disconnect herself entirely from the dangers of her past. For 
the first time since she was twelve, this thought came to her and 
frightened her: were Pietro, her father, all the other figures and 
elements of her discarded past, about to emerge and connect 
themselves with her present and future? 

She was still wondering over this menacing possibility when, 
an hour later, Lily came in to see her. Lily went out almost 
every night in unending pursuit of pleasure, and she had fallen 
into the habit of dropping in regularly on Katie for a few minutes 
before her nightly vanishment into the golden realm of gayety of 
which Katie had only the vaguest of dreams. This night the 
brilliant Lily wore an amazing gown, clinging, flimsy, of a ma- 
terial beyond Katie’s experience, with jewels also beyond Katie’s 
knowledge. Katie unconsciously jotted down in her unforgetting 
memory every detail of that costume, but she gave no sign of 
making this record. However, she must have given some sign 
of her attitude when James brought in the usual cocktail shaker, 
and Lily drank in swift procession three cocktails. 

“Mary, don’t look at me like a maiden aunt who's survived 
from the Mayflower,” Lily protested. “I’m going out tonight to 
an old dinner that would seem dead even to a mummy, and I’ve 
got to have a little something to start me off and keep me alive 
through all those black centuries. After the dinner, though, I’m 
going to flit ahead two or three thousand years—to a dance that 
will be a dance!” 

Katie had hardly heard Lily’s banter. 
had kept steadily to its one subject. 

“Miss Spencer, I pretended a lie when you were in here awhile 
ago with that gentleman. I wasn’t asleep. I was watching you.” 

“You little fraud! But don’t you think Peter Romain is hand- 
some? 

“He is,” admitted Katie. “Just who is he?” 

“He is the son of a noble Italian family. Impoverished, of 
course. His parents died when he was young, and he came to 
America to join his uncle—but the uncle died just after he landed. 
His estate gone, fine family—the old story, you know.” 


Her conscious mind 


ATIE made no comment to this. Less than two months be- 
fore she had seen old Pietro Romano and his fat wife in the 
basement cobbler’s-shop in Cherry Lane—the pluce reeking with 
the garlic which flowed forward, like some poison gas, from the 
one room behind the little shop which served as kitchen and sleep- 
ing apartment. And now Pietro, born in that same basement, amid 
the fumes of garlic, was a foreign nobleman of honored parentage! 

“How did you come to know him?” Katie asked. 

“He was in Billy Gordon’s company during the war. He was 
clever, and Billy noticed him. He became a sergeant and would 
have had his commission if the war had lasted a month longer. 
As things happened, he’s been about Billy’s best friend since 
demobilization. So of course I got to know him.” 

That would be just Pietro’s procedure, Katie reflected—to 
connect himself with the most influential man in his world, and 
then adroitly make the most of the connection. 

“What does Mr. Romain do for a living?” she pursued. 
“What a question-mark you are tonight, Mary!” laughed the 
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other. “But I don’t blame you for being interested; Peter 
Romain interests almost every person—that is, if the person is 
a woman. Peter has no money, as I told you, and while he’s 
waiting for the chance he wants, he’s earning a living with his 
feet.” 

“Dancing?” Katie suddenly recalled that in the old Cherry 
Lane days Pietro had been even more clever at dancing than at 
picking pockets. In fact, as children, she and Pietro had often 
danced together on the pavements to the itinerant barrel-organs, 
and she had liked the rhythmic motion even though she had not 
liked Pietro’s arm around her waist. 

“Dancing, yes,” replied Lily. “He’s at the Alessandro Club 
Not part of the cabaret there—though he’s altogether too good 
for it. He’s—you know—the best dancing partner on the floor, 
and I think in the city, for the woman who wants a man who 
knows how to dance with her to the topmost limit.” 

“And these women, they pay him?” asked Katie, who seldom 
found herself able to escape from the motivation of dollars and 
cents. 

“Of course. Not always directly, though; you know he would 
regard that as an insult. But presents. And invitations—social 
affairs, you know. Why,”’—with a sudden burst of confidence, 
“he’d make the best professional ballroom dancer of the present 
day, if he cared to take it up. And what’s more, Miss Mary 
of the question-mark, he thinks I’m a very unusual dancer, if you 
please. In fact, he thinks so much of me as a dancer, that if it 
were not for my money, he says we’d make a team that would 
set the fashion in dances. So there! I’m going to dance with 
him at the Alessandro tonight, after my undertakers’ dinner party 
is buried. So there again!” 

“Excuse me, Miss Spencer, but I wish you wouldn’t trust him 
too much.” 

“Why not? Surely you cannot know anything about him?” 

Again Katie’s dread of her father silenced her. If she spoke 
the truth, then all might somehow come out, and her father might 
pull her into her grave just as he had pulled her mother. 

“I had a good look at his face, Miss Spencer. I think he’s bad 
at bottom.” Again she had to fall back upon her lame explana- 
tion. “You know I was a medium once, and I learned to size up 
people quick.” 

“Oh, bother you and your being a medium—you dear little fool!” 


Will a scintillant smile Lily was off. Katie thought long upon 
what she had learned. So Pietro Romano, with his smooth 
ways, was accepted by these grand persons, had almost become one 
of them! There was nothing Pietro would not attempt against 
these people, provided he saw a definite chance of emerging safely. 
With her clear vision, which perceived no distinctions when it 
came to honesty, she saw the handsome Pietro living, with flashy 
show of outward form, upon the rich women of the city, just as 
poor Nellie Harrigan had in other days gained her sustenance 
from the reeling men-dregs who had momentarily fallen under 
the sway of her painted fascination. 

She was afraid for Miss Spencer. But then, Miss Spencer, with 
her money and commanding social position, was out of danger’s 
way. She was more afraid for herself. She did not want to meet 
Peter Romain—never!—and yet while she remained in this house 
where Peter was a welcome guest, there was always the risk of 
such a catastrophe. 

Amidst all her thinking, this thought stood out with stark 
clarity: Peter was being received in this world, if not as an 
equal, then certainly almost as an equal. She was being accepted 
merely as an unfortunate daughter of the poor, who had captured 
a vagrant fancy. She had no illusions concerning her position: 
she was poor, illiterate, nobody. But she wasn’t a crook, nor a 
fake. She had put fakery behind her when it had become no 
longer an economic necessity to strap a pillow against her stomach 
and don the mediumistic robes and mannerisms of her drunken 
Aunt Maggie. Whatever she got in the future, she was going to 
earn! 

In the days that followed, Katie was possessed by the desire of 
getting out of the house of Lily Spencer, where she did not belong. 
and away from the danger represented by Peter Romain. She 
studied her books, and the use of her tongue, as before—sixteen 
hours a day. Also, although Lily never surmised it, she instinc- 
tively studied Lily’s method of speech, her gestures, her polished 
but natural manners, how she wore her splendid clothes—and 
thereby Katie secured the fragment of a finishing-school educa- 
tion that had cost a fortune. 

She was happy when she became well enough to begin work 
in her insignificant position at Madame Ravenal’s. Lily tried to 
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f the ten-cent counter. 


luce her to continue living at the Spencer mansion; 
itie refused; 


+ 


“One more crack like that,” Katie burst out, “and you wont be humiliated by two green gowns! 


but this 
she wanted to be back among her own kind, and 
had arranged to resume living with Amy Miller, her old friend 
Also Lily tried to induce her to accept 


humerous gorgeous gowns which would never be worn again. 
hese were refused—not because Katie did not want them, but 


ause she considered they did not befit her. Of all that was 


flered, she accepted only an old simple black crépe-de-chine 


he 


n, and even this she toned down to the obscurity which she 
eved proper to the station of a shopgirl. And in this second- 


ind, made-over dress, on a Monday morning in March, Katie 
Doon, alias Mary O’Brien, appeared with fearful but eager 
irt in the establishment of Madame Ravenal, to begin what 


then believed to be her humble duties and experiences. 


Chapter Seven 


S a stock-girl for Madame Ravenal, Importer, Katie obeyed 


the injunction concerning her mouth. and kept it shut. But 


eyes and ears she kept open. 


There'll be just one, and I'll be wearing it.” 


She was awkward at first, but this she quickly overcame. Her 
work was chiefly to bring out numbered models called for by 
salesladies and then carefully hang them up again in the long 
closets protected by rolling doors whence she had brought the 
treasures. ~ She loved the feel of the marvelous fabrics, their 
graceful cut. It was sheer joy to be handling real articles, after 
the cheap imitations of the ten-cent counter. But in the beginning 
she was appalled at the prices, which the customers took as a 
matter of course. She had known that Lily Spencer’s gowns 
were expensive, but her wildest guess had not approached the 
truth. One could hardly buy the cheapest garment at Madame 
Ravenal’s for less than two hundred dollars, and from that the 
prices ranged upward into the thousands. 

Madame Ravenal’s was in truth what it claimed to be—the 
smartest couturiére in the city. Her shop was not large, as such 
shops go in New York—just four floors on Fifth Avenue, the 
fourth floor being given over to the busy alteration departrhent. 
And Madame Ravenal was herself rarely seen by her customers, 
but was represented on the selling floors by a Miss Grennell, a 
most adroit and capable forelady. Madame Ravenal was under- 
stood to be always in Paris or London, or scouring Europe in 
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search of nobility’s priceless laces and 
ornaments which the war had released 
upon the market. Madame Ravenal 
indeed did do all these things; but 
most of her days she spent behind an 
awesome door on the second floor. 
Few save Miss Grennell ever entered 
that office. Therein Madame Ravenal 
—who had been a Miss Gregory from 
Kansas until her marriage in Paris to 
a mediocrity of a fiddler, long de- 
ceased, had given her her French name 
and a mere sprout of prestige—in- 
spected her importations, designed her 
own creations, which she had made up 
in Paris, peered into the future of 
style, watched over her own finances, 
and studied the amount of credit she 
could safely extend each of her cus- 
tomers. Success had come to Madame 
Ravenal with the expenditure of much 
hard work and real cleverness; and 
now that she had success, she worked 
all the harder to keep it. 

Katie, dumb, always keeping herself 
in the background, watched the smart 
ladies of society and the beauties and 
the high-salaried stars of the stage 
select their garments, watched how 
they walked, watched and heard every 
item of their deportment and speech. 
Katie did not then know it, but she 
was really going to school to the most 
highly finished women in New York. 
What Katie saw and heard naturally 
became a part of her, though by a 
strange instinct her psychic body 
threw off as effluvia all that was in- 
ferior or spurious. 

Lily Spencer had run down to Ber- 
muda to escape the harshness of New 
York’s early spring. But Katie had 
been at Madame Ravenal’s less than a 
month when on hurrying from her 
work one evening, she was hailed from 
the curb. A roadster was standing 
there, and stepping from it was that 
very good-looking Mr. Gordon, and he 
was smiling his most pleasant smile. 

“Miss O’Brien—I’ve been hoping 
you'd let me-call you Mary,” he said. 
“Wont you please help out a lonesome 
man, who hasn’t a friend in town who 
cares for him, and have a bit of dinner 
and a bit of chat with him tonight?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gordon,” said 
Katie. “I’m very sorry—but I’ve got 
to work tonight.” 

“Work!” exclaimed young Billy Gor- 
don. He stared at her. “Why, child— 
you've already done your day’s work!” 

“But not my night’s work. Miss Kennedy—she’s an old friend 
—has helped me get into night-school, and I have classes tonight.” 

“Tomorrow night, then? By the way, you needn't bother 
about clothes. We'll go to some quiet little place where people 
aon’t pay any attention to dress.” 

“I’m not worried about clothes—for dinner—though this really 
is my best dress. You see, I have school tomorrow night.” 

“Then some other night? Just name the night.” 

She smiled and shook her head. “I’m afraid it can’t be any 
night, Mr. Gordon. The evenings I’m not at night-school, I must 
stay at home and study.” 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed. 
idea?” 

Her answer was characteristically direct. “I believe I’ve al- 
ready told you the idea. I’m very ignorant, Mr. Gordon, and if 
I’m going to work my way up into a better job, I’ve got to have 
an education. That’s what I’m trying to get—an education.” 

He stared at her in bewilderment. Then a somewhat indignant 
suspicion flared into his eyes. 

“See here, Mary, is all your talk just a stall? 
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“No fun at all! What’s the big 





Is your real idea 


Her father bowed deeply: 
“*Tis a pleasure to meet a 
grand young lady as fresh 
and sweet as any song.” 

















































that I’m one of these rich movie villains who is up to his movi 
business of luring a poor young working-girl to her ruin?” 

She laughed in his face. “Of course you’re not! But if you 
were, I could take care of myself, and don’t you ever forget it 
I’m just busy—that’s all there is to it. Good afternoon.” 

With a smile she was gone. Mr. William Gordon, late captain 
in the A. E. F., gazed after her slim, supple figure with more 
surprise than he had experienced in many months. There were 
dozens of young women in New York, many with their millions, 
who would have jumped at the chance to arrange a pleasant eve- 
ning in his company. But this shopgirl making fifteen dollars a 
week and wearing a secondhand dress made over by herself—Lily 
had told him of Katie’s wages and of the episode of the gowns- 
this fifteen-dollar shopgirl had turned him down cold! In his 
exasperation he sprang into his car and shot off in such a way 
that at the next corner a policeman halted him and gave him a 
summons. 

But Katie had told him the strict truth. She was studying 
hard,—every evening and all day of a Sunday,—and this unaccus 
tomed studying, for all her quickness of mind, was very hard 
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Indeed. 
Morris Blum when he called. 
where she studied the stock as she studied her books. 


She hardly had time for a word with her childhood friend 
Also she worked hard in the shop, 
\ Her will- 
ingness, her deftness, her knowledge, presently made her a favorite 


among those very superior persons the salesladies. She was their 
frst choice among the stock-girls, when she was not busy, for 
she remembered instructions, and her replies were limited to “Yes” 
or “No” or to swift and silent obedience. 

One day Madame Ravenal, on her way to that august sanctuary 
wherein she had her being, paused beside Katie 


“You, there—I’ve forgotten your name.” 

“Mary O’Brien,” supplied Katie. 

“You’re turning out much better than I thought you would. 
Keep it up.” 

Katie remained obediently dumb, and 
Ravenal passed on into her holy of holies. But that day was the 
happiest day Katie had had in months, perhaps in years. She 
wasn’t so bad, after all! She was really earning her great weekly 
salary of fifteen dollars! 

Part of Katie’s duties consisted in (Continued on page 138) 
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the great Madame 















“Hell!” said Val- 
entine quietly 
And worse. Much 
worse! And then 
he left the room. 








r. Lancelot 


Illustrated by Dudley Gloyne Summers 


Y friend Valentine Chambers and his young wife lived in a 

very small house, in fact in the only small house, in Charles 
Street, which is an agreeable street leading at the one end into 
Berkeley Square and at the other, up a narrow incline, to the Red 
Lion Inn. But that is by the way. What is not by the way is 
that on a certain evening not long ago—thus the tale begins— 
Valentine and Valerest were seated at dinner in their very small 
house. Valerest was the name of Valentine’s wife, and she was 
a darling. A pretty maid waited on them. They had no man- 


servant, for Valerest said it looked so silly to entertain a butler 

in such a very small house, and Valentine said it looked even 

sillier when you couldn’t afford it; and they were both right. 
There they sat, you understand, over dinner. And they were 
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silent. That is the tale, as you can see at a glance. Some tales 
are like that, plain and obvious: wherein the attention of th 
reader must be engaged by the wit, the dash, the brilliance, 
the narrator, rather than by the matter of the tale. his, for 
instance, is a tale about children. Valentine and Valerest were- 
silent! Oh, why? Oh, dear! Oh, well! 

It was Valerest’s fault, the whole thing. That must have beet 
why, as the pretty maid left them to themselves, she said bitterly: 
“TI really don’t see why you are so sulky this evening.” 

Sulky!' To be moved by a profound, sorrowful anger—aod 
to be called sulky! What a petty thing one word can make # 
martyrdom! But Valentine did not say that. Instead, he mate 
a muttering noise from which, only to the most attentive ea 
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HEN “These Charming People” 


ewierged the four words:-“I-am- not 
sulky.” 

A situation was thus created. Nor 
did the situation lessen with the si- 
lence, whereas the silence decidedly 
deepened with the situation. Such, 
the attentive reader must shrewdly 
suspect, could be no ordinary silence. 
It was not, but rather, one of those 
silences that have been coming to a 
head through months of back-chat, 
one of those silences that, once em- 
barked on, you couldn't play the fool 
with. So what did Valerest do? 
Nothing. But what did Valerest say? 

“Well,” said Valerest brightly, 
“sour rugged features are arranged 
in a very convincing disguise of gayety, I must say.” 
what Valerest said—brightly. 

At that moment Valentine appeared to be engaged in spearing 
a boiled cherry, which formed part of a fruit salad. It would 
not appear, therefore, that, were the fruit salad never so notable, 
Valentine was engaged on anything very important. Indeed, 
there will be those to say that Valentine’s attention might well 
have been diverted to something more “worth-while” (an Amer- 
ican phrase meaning money) than even the most notable fruit 
salad. They will, however, be wrong. There is a time in every- 
one’s life when a fruit salad can be of such moment that every- 
thing else must, for that time, go by the board: nor need a fruit 
salad be steeped in rum, kirsch or liqueur to acquire such urgency 
in the eyes of a sensitive man. 

The above digression goes to prove nothing if not that the tale 
must be held up for at least another paragraph while inquiry is 
made into the fruit salad of Valentine Chambers. 

Not for worlds would he have admitted it, but ever since he 
was so high, Valentine would always eat a fruit salad according 
to certain laws of pre- 
cedence. He liked the 
chunks of pineapple 
best; so he kept the 
chunks of pineapple till 
the last. Strawberries 
he liked next best, if 
they weren't too 
sloppy; so they came 
one but last. As for 
grapes in a fruit salad, 

Valentine thought it 
was no fit place for 
thm, and ignored 
them. After straw- 
berries, he was partial 
to cherries. And first 
of all he would de- 
molish the inevitable 
bits of banana. 

It will therefore be 
seen that, as Valentine 
was then only at the 
beginning of the cherrv 
stratum, his fruit salad 
luture was one of ex- 
ceptional promise. But 
it was not to be. Even 
as Valerest spoke,— 
brightly—he couldn’t 
help but cast one fur- 
tive look at the chunks 
of pineapple. Nor were 
the strawberries sloppy. 

But queer depths were 
moving in him that 
evening, and Valerest 
had goaded him beyond 
the limit. From the 
chunks of pineapple he 
looked across the table 
at his wife, and Val- 
erest saw that his blue 


Michael Arlen?” 


That is 


appeared, readers chorused: “W ho is 
And now that he’s got 
readers all excited again with his lively 
novel “The Green Hat,” even more are 
asking the same question. Well, Michael 
Arlen is an Anglo-Armenian, who hovers 
around London, Deauville, Paris and 
Venice. He lives, breathes and has his 
being with “smart” folk. And he writes 
about ’em in a fashion all his own. Here 
is the first of his new group of stories. 


eyes were dark, and she was afraid, 
and maybe she giggled. Valerest, oh, 
Valerest ! 

“Hell!” said Valentine quietly— 
very quietly. “Oh, hell!” 

And worse. Much worse! 

And then he left the room. And 
then he left the house. And then 
the house was very still. 

Valerest, sitting very straight in her 
chair, heard the front door slam 
She listened. Through the open 
window behind her came the sound 
of manly footsteps marching away 
down Charles Street. She listened 
Away the footsteps marched, away 
Then a taxi-brake screamed, and the 
incident of the manly footsteps was closed forever. 

She pretended it was a good riddance and plunged into Valen- 
tine’s fruit salad as well as her own; but it nearly choked her 
That, anyhow, was how she explained the state of her eyes when 
the pretty maid reéntered. 


Mr. Lancelot said sharply: “Here, that brandy is too good 


to swim in. If you want to get drunk, Ill ring for whisky. 
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“This pineapple,” said Valerest haughtily, “is bitter.” 

The pretty maid said: “Yes, madam.” But the way she said 
“Yes, madam,” impelled Valerest to say lamely: “Well, try it 
yourself, then.” 

Thus, in the end, it was the pretty maid who inherited Valen- 
tine’s chunks o1 pineapple. Life, as Mr. Winston Churchiil said 
to the little boy at Wembley who pushed him off his seat on the 
roundabouts, is full of queer developments. 


‘THE while, Valentine was walking. But when he had been 
walking for some time, he realized that he was achieving the 
impossible in combining an excess of motive power with an economy 
of progress, for he found himself walking in a direction exactly 
opposed to that in which his destination lay. A taxi, however, 
that narrowly avoided mangling his thoughttul person, caused in 
him a reaction against walking, which is inaccurately said to clear 
the head; and presently he stood before a house in Cadogan 
Gardens. The houses in Cadogan Gardens wear a gentle but 
dolorous air, and Valentine grew more depressed than ever. 

Now, years before, his guardian had said: “There may come a 
time, Valentine, when something happens to you about which you 
will think it impossible for anyone to advise you. But you may 
be wrong in thinking that. Try me then, if you care to.” 

_Valentine’s parents had died when he was very young, in one 
of those marvelously complete accidents arranged by any com- 
petent story-teller when he simply must at one blow deprive a 
child of a mother’s love and a father’s care. Valentine’s parents 
had, however, protested against their fate, and had died at two 
blows—at least, his mother had lived long enough after the acci- 
dent to appoint Mr. Lancelot her boy’s sole guardian and ex- 
ecutor. 

As Mr. Lancelot, quite apart from his regard for Valentine’s 
parents, was wealthy, a widower and childless, it can readily be 
understood that he eagerly accepted the trust, although when it 
is said that “he accepted the trust” it is not to be implied that he 
was in any way tiresome about his guardianship or tried to take a 
“father’s place” with the boy. Mr. Lancelot, like so many child- 
less men, knew all about his place with any boy; his theory was 
that a man and a boy should be reasonable men the one with the 
other; and his conviction was that the ordinary damfool relation 
between parents and children had gotten the world into more 
trouble than anything else in history since the apple misunder- 
standing. Exception can, however, be taken to that generalization 
of Mr. Lancelot’s on the ground that we are all of us miserable 
sinners. 

On this evening, twenty-four years after he had first entered 
the gentle but dolorous-looking house in Cadogan Gardens, Valen- 
tine stood quite a while before the door and wondered how he 
was to put It. It, you understand, was very difficult to put. A 
disagreement between a man and his wife remains indissolubly a 
disagreement between a man and his wife, and only a man or his 
wife may solve the same. Indeed, Valentine had already solved 
It. He detested compromise. A divorce was, undoubtedly, in- 
dicated. Undoubtedly! So undoubtedly, indeed, that Valentine 
would not have dreamed of putting It to Mr. Lancelot at all, had 
he not thought himself bound in honor to ask his guardian’s ad- 
vice “when something happens to you about which you will think 
it impossible for anyone to advise you.” 


R. LANCELOT was cracking a nut. He said gloomily: 
“Hullo, Valentine! Did you ring up to say you were coming 
round? I didn’t get the message.” 

“T came,” said Valentine, “on an Impulse.” 

Mr. Lancelot said: “I see. Well, sit down, sit down! I don’t 
want you towering over me while I am trying to digest m7 food. 
Or is it one of those dratted Impulses you have to stand up to?” 

Valentine. said: “If you really want to know, I don’t care if I 
never sit down again. But I will, if only to show how well you've 
brought me up.” 

“Now, I don’t want any cheek,” said Mr. Lancelot somberly. 

“Cheek!” said Valentine, and he laughed, and the way he 
laughed caused Mr. Lancelot to look sharply up at him. “Cheek! 
If you knew as much about cheek as I do, sir, you would think I 
was talking like a courtier.” 

“Oh, sit down, sit down!” said Mr. Lancelot. 

Mr. Lancelot was at the end of his dinner, when he would sit 
awhile at the table and stare with conscious absent-mindedness 
into space, after the manner of any English gentleman who is 
partial to a drop of old brandy after his meals. Mr. Lancelot’s 
was an Old-World palate, and he enjoyed above all things a drop 
of old brandy. 


Salute Mr. Lancelot 


The dining-room was large, austere, dim. From where Valep. 
tine sat at the oval polished table, in the light of the four candles 
which played in shadows about his guardian’s thin, lined face, the 
severe appointments of the room were as though seen through g 
dark mist. Mr. Lancelot was not only a connoisseur 01 polite 
stimulants, but was known to many dealers as a formidable ce}. 
lector of Meryon’s etchings: and the somber fancies of the yo 
Frenchman's genius peered faintly at Valentine from the dim 
wails, as if they might be old mocking friends uncertain of recog. 
nition. 

Mr. Lancelot said gloomily: “Port, Valentine? 
prefer sherry?” 

“Brandy,” said Valentine. 

“Drat the boy!” said Mr. Lancelot. “Turner! Where are 
you, man? Oh, here you are. Give the boy some brandy.” 

Turner, a vague, ancient shape in the dimness of the room, 
emerged from the dimness and to the dimness returned. Turner 
was very old. Mr. Lancelot said: “Go away, Turner. We doni 
want you. The brandy, Valentine, is at your right elbow.” 

“Thank you,” said Valentine. 

“May I point out, however, that brandy is taken more com- 
fortably from a glass than from the polished surface on which you 
are spilling it? Thank you.” 

“Depends,” said Valentine, “on the brandy.” 

Mr. Lancelot said sharply: “That is very fine brandy.” 

Valentine said: “Good!” 


VALENTINE at last made an end to the muttering noises with 
which he had tried to put before his guardian the state of 
acute disagreement that existed between himself and Valerest. 
Mr. Lancelot finished his brandy, rose from the table, and 
thoughtfully took a turn or two about the room. 

“Well?” said Valentine. 

Mr. Lancelot said: “I can tell you a much better story than 
that.” 

Valentine flushed. “I didn’t tell you about this, sir, so that 
you should make a guy of me.” 

Mr. Lancelot said gloomily: “Keep your hair on. When | said 
that I could tell you a much better story than. yours, I meant 
that my story is complete, whereas yours, you will agree, is as 
yet far from complete.” 

Valentine muttered something about his being quite complete 
enough for him, but Mr. Lancelot by way of reply only said 
sharply: “Here, no more of that brandy! That brandy is too 
-—- swim in. But if you want to get drunk, I'll ring for some 
whisky.” 

“I don’t want to get drunk,” snapped Valentine. 

“Good boy!” said Mr. Lancelot vaguely, and continued pacing 
up and down the dim, long room, the while Valentine sat still 
and thought of his past life and found it rotten. 

Suddenly Mr. Lancelot said, in that irritatingly exact way of his 
which was never quite exact: “You, Valentine, are twenty-nine 
years old. Valerest is twenty-two—” 

“Four,” said Valentine. 

“Well, try not to interrupt. And you have been married just 
over three years. You, Valentine, want a child. Valerest does 
not want a child just yet. Your argument is a sound one—that 
if parents wait too long before their children are born, by the 
time the children grow up, the parents will be too old to share 
any of their interests and pleasures—” 

“That’s right,” said Valentine sourly. “Valerest and I will 
a pair of old dodderers by the time they’re of age.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Mr. Lancelot.” “A very sound argument. 
Whereas Valerest—” 


Or would you 


Valentine snapped: “She doesn’t even trouble to argue. She 


just sits and grins!” 

“Exactly. She is much too deeply in the wrong to argue. And 
I dare say that the way you put your arguments gives her plenty 
to grin about.” 

Valentine said: “My God, I try to be reasonable!” 

“Listen,” said Mr. Lancelot in his tired way; and then he told 
Valentine that he had been married twice. 

Valentine was amazed. He had not known that. 

Mr. Lancelot said: “I was very young when I married my first 
wife—even younger than you, although I knew a good brandy 
from a bad one. And I was very much in love—as, if you wil 
not think an old man too ridiculous, I am still. Of course, she 
is dead now.” . 

Valentine was scarcely listening. He had still to get over his 
surprise that his guardian had been married twice. There are, 
vou understand, some men who look as though they simply could 
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Valentine said violently: “I love you, dearest.” Valerest whispered: “Oh, Valentine, I rather love you, too.” 


not have been married twice: they look as though one marriage 
would be, or had been, a very considerable feat for them. Mr. 
Lancelot was very definitely like that: he looked, if you like, a 
widower, but decidedly not like a widower multiplied by two. 

Mr. Lancelot was saying, from a dim, distant corner of the 
room: “In those days I was a very serious young man. I took 
love and marriage very seriously. And when we had been married 
a couple of years, I discovered in myself a vehement desire to 
be a father—a natural enough desire in a very serious young man. 
My wife, however, was younger than I: she loved life, the life of 
the country and the town, of the day and of the night, of games 
and dances. You see what I mean?” 

Valentine snapped: “Don’t I! Just like Valerest.” 

“Exactly. At first,” said Mr. Lancelot, and his face as he 
slowly paced up and down the dim room would every now and 
then be quite lost in the shadows, “at first, I indulged her. To 
tell you the truth, I was very proud of her service at tennis, her 
handicap at golf. But there are limits.” 

“There are,” said Valentine. ‘“Valerest is already in training 
for Wimbledon next year, and I hope a tennis ball gets up and 
chokes her. And she’s got to six at golf. Pretty good for a kid 
who looks as though she hadn’t enough muscle to pull a bunch 
of cold asparagus through a moldy saxophone. But that’s right 





about there being limits. There are limits! And I’ve reached 
them.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Mr. Lancelot’s dim voice from the distance 
of the room. “I had reached them too, Valentine. And, I am 
afraid, I grew to be rather unpleasant in the home—as you prob- 
ably are with Valerest. One’s manner, you know, isn’t sometimes 
the less unpleasant for being in the right.” 

Valentine said: “I don’t know about pleasant or unpleasant. 
But a fellow must stick to his guns.” 

“Ah, those guns! How many lives those guns have destroyed! 
Well, Valentine, I too stuck to my guns. L’ke you, I thought 
they were good guns. My young wife and I grew to disagree 
quite violently about her preference for being out-and-about to 
rearing my children, until one day, after a more than usually fierce 
and childish argument, she left my house—this house, Valentine— 
and never came back.” 

From the dim distance Mr. Lancelot was looking thoughtfully 
at Valentine. But Valentine’s eyes were engaged elsewhere: he 
was seeing a picture of Valerest stamping out of his house, never 
to return. It was, Valentine saw, quife conceivable. He could see 
it happening. It was just the sort of thing Valerest might do— 
stamp out of the house and never come back. And the picture 
grew clearer before Valentine’s eyes, (Continued on page 136) 
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“ HAT’S the use, Billy?” said Miranda impatiently. “Oh, 
you know darn well, I like you—and we have a darn 
good time together—but the man I marry—” 

“Alluding to Mr. William Harley Hamilton?” said that gentle- 
man hopefully. 

“No, Billy—but the man I marry— Oh, Billy, don’t you see 
we know each other too darn well, in the first place?” 

“I don’t,” said Billy. “I never knew you liked cashew-nuts 
before this afternoon. I never knew I liked you just as well with 
your hair shingled. I—” 

“Be serious, Billy! What on earth would be the fun of—of 
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This was too much. 
“Do you want my 
aS children to be rab- 
: bits?” said Miranda. 


either of us marrying somebody they’d known all 
my life?” 

“Well, I'd like it well enough—” 

but she stopped him. 

“Well, I wouldn’t! The man I marry—” 

“For Pete’s sake, what does he have to be—a 

bass singer?” 

“Well, he has to have a real sense of humor in 
the first place— Now, Billy, I know all about your 
line, but it isn’t the same thing. And—and—he 
has to be intelligent—really intelligent—” 

“Dr. Eliot?” 

“Billy! But—he has to have some real appre- 
ciation of—oh, arts and things—and Billy, vou know 
you don’t even know who Jeritza is—” 

“I do, too,” said Billy, grinning. “She’s eggs. 
I saw her on the menu at the club the other day. 
‘Ooofs Jeritza (ten minutes).’ But go on about 

this Masked Marvel. Does he have to have iron-gray hair and a 
whimsical smile and call himself Lover Man through six big 
installments of a woman’s magazine?” 

“N-no,” said Miranda, her eyes dreaming, “though, of course, 

an older man—but most of ali, Billy—” 

“Yuh?” 

“There must be something strange about him.” 

“Plaid spats?” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Something strange—romantic—unexpected—” 

“Well, I don’t see anything so blame unexpected about Jimmy 

Gordon, except the way he never manages to pay the check at a 


Billy began, 
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By Stephen Vincent Benet 


Mr. Benét’s stories in this magazine have attracted much 


attention among producers of plays. 


His first drama, in collaboration 


with John Farrar, is being played on Broadway now; and an- 
other story, “Uriah’s Son,” first published in these pages, is being 
made into a feature film. So all’s well with Mr. Benét. 


party,” remarked Billy, from out of the bitterness of his trod- 
upon heart. 

“Now, Billy!” said Miranda furiously. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Billy, seeing he’d said too much. “Little 
Billy is on his way out into the night. But listen, Randie—” 

“T am not going through all that with you, over again, Billy.’ 
And by the exercise of some brusqueness she managed to get him 
to the door with the new proposal unspoken. When he was gone, 

she flopped into a 
chair, wearily. 

She shouldn’t have 
lost her temper— 
but reall y—the 
ninth time! And 
Billy’s proposals 


It was a brightly painted tin monkey, at 
the end of a long cord. Attached to 
the monkey's back was a little green box. 






were so alike! And Billy was sweet, but—good heavens, imagine 
marrying a man who knew the exact date when you had cut your 
first tooth! And anyhow, she wouldn’t have lost her temper 
at all, if Billy hadn’t brought up Jimmy Gordon. 

Her eyes dreamed again. Jimmy Gordon: He was suave and 
older—almost twenty-eight—in every way the opposite of Billy. 
Not quite the mysterious hero of her imagination, but... . . He 
was coming after dinner. Jimmy had never proposed to her— 
yet; but when he did, he would do it so differently from Billy. 
Yes, if Jim came this evening—and—and actually— And the 
last time she saw him he had certainly just been on the point of— 

She stared solemnly at a neighboring sofa-pillow. Her life, as 
far as the matter of a first marriage, at least, was concerned, 
might very well be decided this very evening. Strange! And yet, 
she wished rather peevishly that it did not have to be just this 
evening. That irritating scene with Billy— 
and then— No, she hadn't felt really zippy 
all week. Her cigarette had an evil taste; 
her head was hot and dry—and now, suddenly, 
a vast bone-aching weariness lay upon her. 
She started up, alarmed. She’d never be able 
to last through the Underwood party, and 
the Schofield party, and the big dance at 
the Alstynes’, if she kept on feeling like this. 
And Jim hated draggy girls. Oh, darn Jim! 
No, darn Billy! 
Darn everything! 
Darn— 

“Dinner, Miss 
Miranda,” said 
Ellen cheerfully, 
from the doorway. 
Miranda shud- 
dered at the 
thought, but she 
powdered her nose 
and went wearily 
into the dining- 
room. 

Dinner did not 
improve her tem- 
per. Grandmother 
was in one of her 
trying moods. 

She began by in- 
quiring after Billy. 
Miranda’s replies 
were short and 
sulky. Finally after 
a pause: 

“Pity you don’t 
marry him,” said 
Grandmother _re- 
flectively, in the 
peculiarly piercing 
voice of the inter- 


4 mittently deaf. 
; “That is—if he’s 
' ever asked you— 


not that that 
seems to matter 
much’ these days, 
when the girls run 
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after the men so much that it ought to be Leap Year all the time—” 

This was too much. “Do you want my children to be rabbits?” 
said Miranda furiously. 

“Hey?” said Grandmother, cupping her hand to her ear. 

“Miranda, dear!” said Miranda’s mother, but Miranda was 
in full career. 

“Do you want my children to be rabbits?” she repeated 
fiercely. “Do you want them to have a father without a spark 
of imagination—or—or—intelligence—or anything but a grin? 
Billy indeed! Do you want them—oh—oh—” She choked. 

Grandmother’s retort was inconsequential but crushing. She 
turned to Miranda’s mother. “Children!” she sniffed. “What 
that child needs is a good sound spanking! And if I were you, 
Polly Farley—” 

“Oh—oh!” exclaimed Miranda, and crushing her napkin into 
a crumpled ball, she fled from the room in hot and childish tears. 

Grandmother watched her indignant departure without a quiver. 
When the door had banged, she turned to Miranda’s mother again. 

“What that child needs is bed,’ she said, chewing. 

“But Mother dear,” said Mrs. Farley vaguely, “you just said 
a moment ago that what :he needed—” 

“Then I’m an old fool,” said Grandmother with relish. “That 
child’s sick. Now, Polly, don’t get into a fluster—she’s strong— 
she'll get over it—even if that little rash she has does look like 
scarlet fever—” 

“Scarlet fever!” 
the table. 


cried Mrs. Farley breathlessly, and fled from 


“‘D IDN’T I tell you all along it was measles?” said Grand- 
mother grimly, after the doctor had come and gone. “Used 
to call ‘em German measles in my day when things weren’t so 
hifalutin’. S’pose they call °em Liberty measles now—or Persh- 
ing measles—” And she chuckled. 

Miranda moaned. 

“Now, darling,” said her mother 
soothingly, “he says it’s a very 
light case—you’ll be out in just 
a few weeks—” 
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“Do you good 
to lie on your back 
and try to think 
for a spell, too,” 
said Grandmother 
cheerily. 

But Miranda refused 
to be comforted. Mea- 
sles! She beat the pillow. 
And to miss all the 
parties—and Jim might 
be going away to Chi- 
cago soon and—ok! If 
it had only been some- 
thing decently interest- 
ing! A long, racking ill- 
ness—ihe family talking 
about her bed in hushed, 
solemn voices—Jim 





weeping outside the door 
—“O God, let my little 
girl live!” —at last a con- 
valescent, spirituelle Mi- 
randa with huge eves and 
wasted beautiful hands, 
the pathos 


of whose 





She felt herself seated firmly on his knees. She 
moaned, enduring a brief but very whiskery kiss. 





Miranda, the Measles and Marmaduke 


frail, heroic voice made even Grandmother sob with joy and pain! 
But—measles! 

Besides, even a light case of measles can be quite uncomfortable 
for a while, as she soon found out. 

There were letters, of course—and American beauties from Jim 
—and violets from Billy. They he'ped a little. But then there 
was a note from that cat Gretchen Day, telling just how wonder- 
ful the Underwood party had been, and how everybody was look- 
ing forward to the Schofields’. Jim was going to take Gretchen 
to the Schofields’. Shortly after the receipt of that note, Miran- 
da’s temperature went up a degree and a half. 

And when the first few days of discomfort and mild fever had 
passed, it was worse than ever. 

The vast, implacable boredom of convalescence set in, a bore- 
dom without visible reward, for she had never felt very ill. And 
she was not supposed to read much, and as for the radio! After 
listening attentively to three bedtime stories, a crop-report and 
the annual banquet of the Earmuff Manufactvrers Association, 
she gave up in disgust. Outside, it was spring—there was a row 
of potted tulips in the window across the court, and now and 
then she could hear hand-organs playing far away. Inside was 
Grandmother, relentlessly reading [Florence Barclay aloud, or 
now and then challenging her tv a brisk, exciting game of cribbage. 
And Jim hadn’t telephoned for two days—and it would seem like 
years before the silly doctor lifted the quarantine. 

“Oh, Lord, if only anything wou'd happen!” yawned Miranda, 
dolefully alone, one afternoon. Grandmother was taking a nap, 
and Miranda’s one occupation for the last thirty minutes had 
been useless speculation as to which dress she might have worn 
to the Alstynes’. The window beside her bed was half-open— 
the air was warm and ingratiating—a girl across the way was 
trying on a delightful new hat in front of a mirror. Miranda 
could have bitten her. 

“Oh, Lord!” she repeated as boredom grew upon her relentlessly. 

Then suddenly 

en she stared—wide- 

eyed—and stared 
again. There. was 
something dangling 
in front of her 
window—s 0 me - 
thing on a string. 

It was—yes—a 
brightly painted tin 
monkey, revolving 
solemnly at the 
end of a long stout 
cord. She sat up 
in bed. Attached 
to the monkey’s 
back was a little 
green box—and on 


its breast was a 
label: “Take Me 
In!” The cord 


s wa y e d—the 
monkey swung in 
through the win- 
dow and dropped 
at her bedside. She 
picked it up, won- 
deringly. How ex- 


traordinary! The 
little green box was 
addressed to her— 
“For Miss Miranda 
Farley, Apartment 
21.” 


Tremendously ex- 
cited now, she man- 
aged to reach her 
nail-scissors and open 
the box. Inside was 
a single magnificent 
orchid and a plain 
white card with the 
typewritten imscrip- 
tion: 

“Rx 

“To be taken in 
a glass of water by 
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“Is he married?” 
asked Miranda. 
“Can't be,” said is aie 


Grandmother. 7 


the young lady who is ill in Apartment 21—with the respectful 
compliments of her neighbor in the apartment above, 
“ss 2.” 

“Well, of all the— But how perfectly delightful!” 

She hastily seized pencil and paper and wrote: 

“M. B.” Mr.? Mrs.? Miss? It must be Mr. 

“Thank you ever so much—the orchid is simply charming. But 
you mustn’t, you know, because I have measles and it’s awfully 
contagious. 

“Miranda F.”’ 


She tied the note to the tin monkey’s tail and, chuckling, worked 
the cord. The monkey hitched up the string and finally dis- 
appeared. After a moment the cord tugged at her hand—she re- 
leased it—it vanished. She lay smiling. What a nice adventure! 

The cord returned, this time with a tiny weight on the end, and 
above the weight, a minute cardboard postal-box. A tvpewritten 
note. stuck out of the letter slot. 

“Thank you for liking the orchid. I have had every species of 
measle. Jerk the cord twice when you wish to continue con- 
versation—three times when conversation must cease. 

“Sincerely, 
“-—. o” 

Two pink spots came into Miranda’s cheeks. Whatever he was, 
he wasn’t sky. But anvthing was better than lonely boredom. 

She wrote hurriedly, “Are you animal, vegetable or mineral? 
And—have I ever been introduced to you?” and jerked the cord 
—twice. 

“(A) Homo sum. 

“Well, then—” 

“Why not?” said the postal-box unanswerably. Miranda pon- 
dered. “Because Grandmother will be here any minute now,” 
she wrote weakly. 

“Grandmothers should be abated,” said the postal-box feelingly. 
“When wont she be there?” 

Miranda smiled. “They leave me alone for dinner—at seven,” 
she wrote. 

The answer was a crudely drawn little cartoon of men with stick- 
legs and arms pointing gleefully at an immense figure 7. Then the 
cord disappeared, and Miranda relaxed on her pillows, chuckling— 
and when Grandmother came in, suffered thirty-two pages of 
Florence Barclay with such sweet composure that Grandmother 
shook her head and said she must be going to have a relapse. 

But Miranda continued to be sweet to Grandmother. There 


(B) Certainly not,’ came the answer. 
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were reasons. For one thing, it was Grandmother who had rigor- 
ously set her face against the introduction of a trained nurse. A 
trained nurse would have ruined everything. 

As it was, day after day, the cord ascended and descended, 
bearing missives and gifts. A dozen times the affair trembled on 
the verge of discovery—but the pink, preposterous gods that pre 
side over courtship were always good. A code of signals was estab 
lished—a potted hyacinth on the windowsill meant that Miranda 
was alone—its absence signified danger or Grandmother. Ingenu 
ous signals—ingenuous flirtation—that any decent, respectabl 
small-town neighbors would have buzzed from door to door within 
a dozen hours. But the Sidon Arms was “An Apartment-house of 
Distinction” and heaven has smitten the occupants of such New 
York apartment-houses with a divine incuriosity as to their fellow 
tenants. Lucrezia Borgia may live above you, and St. Francis 
across the way, but all you are apt to know of either is that the 
are those funny people you see in the elevator occasionally. Whic 
was fortunate for Miran'a and the mysterious M. B. 

The gifts and the notes were a problem. They had either to be 
secreted or ascribed alternately to Jim or Billy—and on the days 
when no packages from either of the latter came, it was difficult. 
Indeed, the sudden apparition of an immense box of lotto, du 
to Miranda’s idle confession that her childhood had reveled i 
that aseptic pastime, led Grandmother to the acrid remark that 
that. young Mr. Gordon must be losing his mind. 

And the notes! There were getting to be so many of them 
and so personal. They overflowed an empty shoe-box, were cached 
in a bookcase behind the set of ““World’s Greatest Orations” tha 
no one ever touched, ard still they came—dozens of little pieces 
of typewritten paper, each with its new unexpected glimpse of tha 
strange being, M. B. 

It was funny, Miranda thought, how somebody you'd neve 
even seen was the only person who really seemed to understand 
you—the only person who sent you the things you really wanted 
instead of the things he thought you ought to want. No one 





else would have sent that single orchid—or the little hollowed-out ? 


book with its hidden cargo of real liqueur-chocolates and the 
terse inscription “One a Day,” or the “Alice” that was- an exact 
replica of you own long-lost and bitterly-mourned “Alice” or— 
oh, anything! 

Suppose she was falling in love with somebody she'd never 
seen? Didn't lots of people? What people? Well—there must 
have been lots—and she was sure they were very happy, too. 
Wasn’t M. B., through his letters, just (Continued on page 124) 
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“We hold a warrant for 
the arrest of M. Jules 
Monnier, madame. In 
the name of the law, we 
require you to allow us to 
search this appartement.” 





Paris 


Fro 


By 


F. Britten Austin 


ME: QUENTIN QUAYNE paused a moment in the fluent 

French he had been talking into the telephone—in that quiet 
room of his, high above the traffic roar of Piccadilly Circus, he 
was answering a call from Paris—and looked at his watch. 

“C’est maintenant cing heures et demie,” he resumed. “Bon— 
je serai chez vous a neuf heures ce soir. Mais oui—ce soir méme 
A tantét, alors.” He put back the receiver, turned to me with 
his grimly kindly smile. “A little trip to Paris for us, Mr. Creigh- 
ton. An old client of mine, M. Dieulafoy of the Rue de la Paix— 
one of the most important jewelers in Paris—is in serious trou- 
ble.” He pressed the bell upon his desk. Miss Satterthwaite 
appeared. 

“Ah, Veronica—will you phone through to Croydon and tell 
them to have the Number Two or Number Three ready for us 
in half an hour? And tell Paris to have a car waiting at Le 
Bourget from eight P. M. onward. My headquarters will be the 


Meurice, as usual.” 
“Very good, Chief.” Nothing ever surprised Miss Satterthwaite. 
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Illustrated 
by 
F. R. Gruger 


It was perhaps six-fifteen when one of the Q. Q. Agency’s own 
private machines took off from the hummocky greensward of 
Croydon, and climbed up into the pale blue of a windless summer 
evening. It was still quite light, when after a couple of hours 
in which we had dealt faithfully with a dinner-basket, we banked 
steeply for the circling descent to the poplar-fringed landing- 
ground at Le Bourget. The radiance had only just begun to 
fade from the sky, crystalline above the brownish murk imme- 
diately over the housetops, as our car sped out of the traffic 
block at the Place de |’Opéra into the comparative quietude of the 
Rue de la Paix. My watch marked just nine o’clock. The Q. Q 
Agency was nothing if not precise. 

A minute or so later, in the private room behind that famous 
discreetly luxurious shop—now shuttered to the outside world, 
of course—where for two generations queens and empresses. 
femininely entangled in the fascination of priceless jewels, had 
rubbed shoulders with stage favorites striving to bankrupt their 
millionaire admirers, M. Dieulafoy himself greeted us effusively 





























Writers of detective-stories are born, not made; yet presumably Mr. Britten Austin’s 
intensive war-time service in the Intelligence Department has been an aid to his 
remarkable native gift for the writing of fascinating mystery tales. This fourth 
of the exploits of the astute Quentin Quayne, narrated through the lips of his 
“operative” Creighton, is just about the last word in modern detective-story writing. 


“Ah, M. Quayne—vous venez du ciel!” he cried, with an un- 
intentional literal exactness, as he clasped the Chief’s hand in 
the pair of his. “You come to save me, hein? You will save 
me? You will find my diamonds?” Little M. Dieulafoy, prosper- 
ously rotund in face and figure, was evidently in a state of acute 
distress. A perspiration of anxiety beaded his bald brow. His 
eyes protruded. The lips under his gray mustache were ashen. 
His hands shook. His voice came on a top-note of febrile ap- 
prehension. “Tell me you will save me!” 

The Chief dropped into a chair. He was a man immune to 
the contagion of other people’s emotion. 

“T’'ll tell you that when you tell me the nature of the trouble,” 
he said with a quiet smile. “From your telephone message I 
gathered only that if I did not come at once you were ruined.” 

“That is so, M. Quayne—that is so!” said the little man, throw- 
ng up his hands in an emphasis of his desperation. “Ruined! 
\h, ruined utterly—my reputation gone forever! M. Quayne, if 
ny clientele knew what I am going to tell you, it would vanish.” 


“T am listening, M. Dieulafoy,” said the Chief gently. 

Little M. Dieulafoy came nearer. 

“M. Quayne, five—four hours ago—who knows?—my safe held 
the Crown diamonds of—ah!” He threw up his hands. “It 
matters not which country—that is my secret, a secret I must not 
reveal—not even to you, M. Quayne. They were intrusted to me 
for a particular purpose.” He dropped his voice to a horrified 
whisper. “And now, M. Quayne—they are not there!” 

“Robbed?” queried M. Quayne laconically. 

“Robbed! Oui, M. Quayne! Robbed! But how? But when? 
But by whom? Ah, M. Quayne, I shall go mad; I shall suicide 
myself!” 

“When did you discover this loss?’ 

“At a few minutes past five. We close at six. I was looking 
into the street from my shop-door, when suddenly something— 
I know not what—whispered to me to make sure the Crown 
diamonds were still in the safe. I went down to the strong-room, 
opened the safe, and—M. Quayne, the diamonds were no longer 
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there! For a moment I thought I was going to faint. But I 
locked the safe again and rushed upstairs to telephone to the 
police. And then suddenly I remembered—the police—a public 
scandal—my reputation for trustworthiness gone! And then, M. 
Quayne, I remembered you—you who had done such wonders 
for me ten years ago! Only M. Quayne—M. Quayne himseli— 
can save me, I say to myself. And I telephone—vite, vite, vite! 
—to London—to you, M. Quayne—and I know I am saved! 
M. Quayne, I must recover those diamonds, whatever it costs!” 

The Chief nodded. 

“You say you discovered the absence of the diamonds at a 
little after five? Your employees were still here at that hour?” 

“Yes. But they are beyond suspicion. Nevertheless, to make 
sure, I shut the shop and drove them all into this room and 
searched them myself. I found nothing, of course. None of 
them could even offer a suggestion. I sent them all away and 
searched the premises thoroughly. It was then I telephoned to 
you. M. Quayne—between four o'clock and five o'clock, those 
diamonds were mysteriously spirited out of that safe to which I 
alone hold the inner key!” 

“How do you know they were there at four o'clock?” 

“I saw them myself. M. Monnier, my chief assistant, had a 
package which he desired to lock up. He asked me to accompany 
him to the safe. I did so. I unlocked it myself. I remember 
looking to see that the diamonds were still there. They were 
in a small black case. I saw them, moved their position slightly. 
M. Monnier put in his package,—some jewels belonging to a 
customer,—and I locked ihe safe myself. M. Monnier returned 
with me to the shop. He was still there, of course, when I 
discovered the loss at five o'clock.” 

“You searched him, I suppose, with the others?” 

“M. Quayne,” said the little man, “I searched everyone, in- 
cluding myself! Those diamonds are more to me than life; 
they represent my professional honor!” 

“And the safe had not been tampered with?” 

“No. But see for yourself.” 


WE followed M. Dieulafoy down into the strong-room vaults 
underneath the shop, stopped in front of the huge steel door 
of a safe. It bore no marks of having been interfered with. 

“Will you open the safe, M. Dieulafoy?” said the Chief. “I 
should like to see how it works.” 

The little jeweler turned the knob of the combination, swung 
open the outer doors, then inserted a key and opened the inner 
door. Ranged on shelves within were piles of jewelers’ cases. 

“The diamonds were here,” said M. Dieulafoy, pointing to one 
of the shelves. 

Q. Q. nodded. 

“And M. Monnier stood at your side, I presume?” he re- 
marked. . 

“Yes,” replied M. Dieulafoy, “he stood here.” He indicated 
the side of himself away from the hinges of the safe-door. The 
Chief quietly stepped to that position. 

“And now will you close the safe?” he said. 

M. Dieulafoy complied, but before the inner door had quite 
swung back, there was a sharp little clash on the floor. Mr. 
Quayne had dropped a bunch of keys with which he had been 
fidgeting. Almost simultaneously the two men bent to pick them 
up. It was Mr. Quayne who retrieved them. M. Dieulafoy 
turned again to the safe, pushed the door home, turned the key. 

“Comme ¢a!” he said. “So I closed that safe at four o’clock— 
and I am sure that everything was all right then!” 

Q. Q. smiled. 

“And ncw will you open the safe again and see if anything is 
missing, M. Dieulafoy?” he said pleasantly. 

“But mon cher! We have just seen—I have just run my eye 
over everything!” protested the little jeweler. “Surely it is un- 
necessary!” 

“Nevertheless,” smiled the Chief, “I beg you to look.” 

M. Dieulafoy unlocked the door again, swung it back, peered 
within. Instantly, he uttered a sharp cry—turned to us, his face 
more white than ever. 

“The pearls of the Comtesse de Saint-Menin!” he gasped. 
“They were in a small red case! I could have sworn I saw them 
there a moment ago!” 

Mr. Quayne smilingly held out a small red case to him. 

“Ts this it, M. Dieulafoy?” he asked. 

The jeweler snatched it from him, sprang the lid open, gave a 
glance at the shimmering contents, snapped the lid again, switched 
round on us, his face a study in stupefied astonishment. 

“But how?” he cried. “How did you get this? I could swear 
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my eye rested on that case even as I closed that door! As, at 
four o’clock this afternoon, my last glance was for the case con- 
taining the diamonds!” Rea 

“M. Dieulafoy,” said Mr. Quayne, grimly amused, “I have 
shown you how your diamonds vanished. I am prepared to 
wager that just as you were closing that door this afternoon, M. 
Monnier momentarily distracted your attention—” 

“M. Monnier?” gasped the little jeweler, staring at us in blank 
incredulity. “Yes—I remember now—he dropped his keys, just 
as you did—we both bent to pick them up, knocked our heads 
against each other, in fact—but-—-but—M. Quayne, I cannot be- 
lieve that! M. Monnier is my chief assistant, my man of con- 
fidence—he has been with me twenty years—there has never been 
the slightest irregularity—” 

“Nevertheless,” said Mr. Quayne, “on this occasion, he has 
robbed you. Close your safe again—I will stand away from it 
this time,” he added with a smile. “And let us go upstairs. I 
should like to hear a little more about M. Monnier.” 

The jeweler locked his safe, and all the way back to the room 
behind the shop protested his bewildered incredulity of M. Mon- 
nier’s guilt. Certainly, he knew the diamonds were there, but— 
a man of such integrity—un homme si rangé! And besides, what 
had he done with them? Although not in the least suspecting 
his chief assistant, the jeweler—in the first frenzy at his loss— 
had personally searched M. Monnier as thoroughly as he had 
searched everyone else on the premises. 

“It was not a small case!” he cried. “It was fifty centimeters 
long by twenty broad and fifteen deep; I must have found it on 
him had he concealed it in his clothes—and I stood at the door 
and ran my hands over everyone as they went away after six 
o'clock. He could not have carried it away with him—of that 
I am certain!” 

The Chief had dropped himself once more-into one of the 
jeweler’s comfortable chairs. 

“H’m!” he grunted. “But before you suspected anything, he 
could quite easily have carried it up from the strong-room under 
his coat. Can you answer for M. Monnier’s movements after 
you came up from the safe?” 

“Yes. We were both in the shop together until I went to the 
safe again at five o'clock and discovered my loss.” 

“And did M. Monnier communicate with anyone outside the 
business—or serve any customer, for example?” 

M. Dieulafoy pondered for a moment. 

“Yes. Just after we came from the safe at four o'clock, he 
telephoned to a client that an article was ready waiting for him.” 

“And did the client call?” 

“Yes. At twenty past four. M. Monnier attended to him. 
The customer took away his parcel—it was a Louis XV silver 
inkstand, left for repair.” 

“Do you know that client?” 

“No. I had never seen him before he brought in his inkstand 
a fortnight previously—a fine piece.” 

“He left his name, of course?” 

M. Dieulafoy turned up an entry in a large ledger lying on 
his desk. 

“M. Dufourier—984 Avenue Kléber.” 

“And is there such a person? You have a directory there.” 

M. Dieulafoy got down the directory, turned to the names- 
section, ran his finger down it, shook his head. Then with a 
sudden excitement he turned to the “streets.” He swung round 
to us, his hands quivering as he held the book. 

“There is no such number, even! There is no Dufourier in 
the Avenue Kléber—and the highest number in that street is 
nothing like that!” 

The Chief rose from his chair. 

“Depend upon it, your M. Dufourier took away those diamonds. 
He had probably been waiting for days for the telephone message 
to say they had been abstracted from the safe. The first step 
toward finding M. Dufourier is to find M. Monnier. You know 
where he lives, of course?” 

“With his mother, in an appartement in the Rue de Courcelles.” 

“Bon! My car is still waiting outside. Let us visit M. Mon- 
nier.” 


‘TEN o'clock was just striking from a neighboring church when 
our car stopped at the address given by M. Dieulafoy and 
we climbed three flights of stairs to M. Monnier’s flat. The door 
was opened for us by a tidy-looking bonne. M. Dieulafoy intro- 
duced himself. M. Monnier was out, the maid informed us— 
but Madame Monnier was in. Would we see Madame Monnicr? 


We would. 
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He went down on his knees to pick the coins up. “Pardon, madame,” he said as he groped around her skirts for them. 


We were led into a sitting-room tastelessly but comfortably 
furnished in a nondescript style vaguely reminiscent of the Sec- 
ond Empire. Vulgar though it was, it gave the impression of 
meticulous neatness and spotless propriety. A moment or two 
later a charming little old lady—gray-haired, black-gowned, as 
precisely neat in her person as the room she inhabited—came 
smilingly toward us. She knew her son’s employer, of course. 

“Ah, M. Dieulafoy!” she said with a winning sincerity in her 
voice as she held out her hand to him. “This is an unéxpected 
pleasure!” 

Gallant though M. Dufourier was by race and profession, he 
was in no mood to bandy compliments. “It is to see your son 
that. we have come,” he said almost brusquely, as he bowed 
perfunctorily over her hand. Madame Monnier’s eyes ranged 
over us two strangers with frank curiosity. “Two friends of mine 
from London,” he added. We both bowed. “M. Monnier is 
not at home?” 

“No, M. Dieulafoy. Jules went out as usual after dinner. 
You will find him at the Cercle, I expect. He spends all his 
evenings there, you know. He is a maniac for chess—often it 
is past midnight before he returns.” A little shade of maternal 
apprehension flitted across her face. “I hope nothing serious has 
occurred, M. Dieulafoy, that you want him at this hour?” 

“Serious?” The little jeweler echoed the word in astonishment. 
‘I have been the victim of a terrible robbery! Mais, un vol fan- 
tastique! Did not M. Monnier tell you?” 

A startled look came into the little old lady’s eyes. 


“A robbery? Ciel! No, M. Dieulafoy, my son did not men- 
tion it.” 

“Strange!” exclaimed M. Dieulafoy. “He was terribly con- 
cerned about it when he left the Rue de la Paix.” 

“That explains why he was looking so ill and haggard at din- 
ner,” said the old lady, with a relief that was naively inappropriate 
to the occasion. “Of course, he would not tell me, lest I should 
be worried. He is a good son, M. Dieulafoy—the best of sons! 
But how dreadful, M. Dieulafoy—a robbery! It is serious, you 
say?” Again the look of maternal apprehension came into her 
face. “I trust it is no carelessness of my son that is responsible 
for it? But no,” she smiled, “I am sure that could not be. 
Jules is never careless—he is the most precise, the most con- 
scientious of men!” 

“Madame,” said M. Dieulafoy, with difficulty mastering his 
impatience, “you will excuse us leaving you abruptly. But we 
must find your son at once. He is at the Cercle, you say? 
Which club is that?” 

“At the Cercle des Procopiens—Rue Royale,” she replied. 
“You will surely find him there, M. Dieulafoy.” 

Q. Q. put in a word. 

“You say he spends all his evenings there, madame?” 

Madame Monnier looked at her interlocutor, a trifle surprised 
by this interpolation from a stranger. 

“Yes, monsieur. He plays chess—every night—till I know 
not what hour.” She smiled. “He is a chess-maniac, I tell 
him.” 
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The maid deposed tear- 
fully that she had heard 
voices raised in a violent 
altercation, and then the 
report of a revolver shot. 


“Excuse the question, madame,” pursued 
Mr. Quayne, “but are you acquainted with 
any of M. Monnier’s friends?” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“No, monsieur. I believe that my son 
has no friends other than chess-enthusiasts 
like himself, and those he meets only at 
his club. He never entertains here. That 
is out of regard for me—he knows I am no 
longer young enough to dispense hospital- 
ity.” 

M. Dieulafoy had picked up his hat. 

“Allons, M. Quayne!” he said. “En 
route!” 

His movement of farewell toward the 
old: lady was cut short by the sudden 
sharp ringing of the bell to the outer door. 

“Perhaps that is M. Monnier returned,” 
murmured Mr. Quayne. 

We paused a moment to hear the maid 
going to the door—and then we heard the 
quick run of her feet toward us. She 
burst into the room, startling us with a 
hysterical excitement. 

“Madame! Madame!” she cried. “Two 
sergents-de-ville! They want M. Mon- 
nier!” 

The old lady stared round on her. 

“Two sergents-de-ville!” she repeated 
slowly, her voice incredulous. “For M. 
Monnier? Surely, Marie, they have made 
a mistake. Ask them what they want.” 

But the two policemen had not waited 
for an answer from the maidservant. They 
appeared side by side in the room, two 
stolid figures twinlike in their uniforms 
and the voluminous capes about their 
shoulders 

“Madame Monnier?” queried one of 
them, addressing himself to the little old 
lady. 

“Yes, monsieur?” Her dignified ac- 
knowledgment was interrogative of the 
reason for this outrage: 

“We ho!d a warrant for the arrest of 
M. Jules Monnier, madame. In the name 
of the law, we require you to allow us to 
search this appartement for him.” 

The old lady’s eyes went wide in utter astonishment. Then 
indignation leaped up in her. 

“For the arrest of my son!” she exclaimed. “But—this is mad- 
ness! For what conceivable reason?” 

“For the murder of Mlle. Angéle Levasseur of the Folies Pari- 
siennes at her flat this evening.” 

The little old lady gasped—and then laughed hysterically. 

“But—but this is fantastic!” she cried. “It cannot be my son 
you seek. It must be some other of the same name. My son 
does not know this—this Mlle. Angéle; he has never spoken to 
an actress in his life! I appeal to you, M. Dieulafoy!” She 
turned to him. “Have you ever known my son consort with 
actresses? Ah, non!” she burst out, genuine in her indignant 
repudiation. “C'est trop fantastique, messieurs! It is not my 
son you seek. You are on a false trail. You have made some 
absurd mistake!” 

The policeman held out a handkerchief to her. I noticed the 
initials “J. M.” embroidered on a corner of it 

“Do ‘you recognize this, madame?” he asked. 

She took it, went deathly pale as she examined it. 

“Yes,” she stammered, “—yes—it is—my son’s—” 

“It was found by the dead body of Mlle. Levasseur,” said the 
policeman. “For the rest, madame, there is no doubt. Though 
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you may be ignorant of it, for the past year M. Monnier has 
been intimate with Mlle. Levasseur. He ic well known to her 
maid. Tonight he shot her—and dashed away before anyone 
could stop him.” 

The poor old lady collapsed at this thunderbolt. Mr. Quayne 
caught her as she swayed, assisted her to a chair. But her 
martyrdom was not yet completed. 

The telephone bell rang sharply. One of the policemen went 
to the instrument, picked up the receiver. 

> a a fy The Hopital 
Beaujon? .... Yes?” He listened. “Mon Dieu!” He turned 
round to the stricken Madame Monnier. 

“Madame,” he said, a sympathetic note in his voice, “I re- 
gret to tell you that M. Monnier shot himself in the Champs 
Elysées at ten o’clock this evening. He is now in the H6pital 
Beaujon. He still breathes—but if you wish to see him alive, 
you have not a moment to lose.” 

Stunned though she was, the unfortunate woman had heard 
him. With an immense and visible effort of will, she forced 
herself to her feet. 

“Take me to him,” she gasped, groping before her like one 
blind. 

“My car is at your disposal, madame,” said Mr. Quayne, in the 




















kindest tone I had ever heard from his lips, as he supported her 
toward the door. 

In a few minutes Mme. Monnier, Q. Q., M. Dieulafoy and 
myself, with the two policemen squeezed on the driver’s seat, 
were racing in the Chief’s car to the Hépital Beaujon. We were 
admitted at once. A few words of explanation, and a nurse led us 
to the ward where M. Jules Monnier, a man of about forty, 
thin-faced and now preternaturally haggard, his eyes fixed in a 
glassy stare, his face greenish-gray with the approach of death, 
lay in a narrow bed. As we approached, a flicker of recognition 
came into his eyes. They fixed themselves on Madame Monnier, 
who was sobbing convulsively in a most heartrending grief, as she 
stumbled toward him. I saw his lips frame the word “Maman!” 
Then he perceived M. Dieulafoy. He made just the faintest, 
feeblest gesture for his employer to approach. The jeweler bent 
over the bed. 

“Je Vai—donné—” whispered the dying man, “—id—” He 
shuddered, and his eyes closed. 

“Yes! Given it—given it—to whom?” demanded M. Dieu- 
lafoy. 

But the unfortunate Jules Monnier was dead. His mother col- 
apsed—with one last wild cry—across his body. 

Madame Monnier’s condition was so alarming that the hospital 
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authorities declined to let her go from the institution. Before 
we ourselves left, we had a few words of conversation with the 
doctor who had received Jules Monnier. 

“Suicide?” he echoed our query, and shrugged his shoulders. 
“Apparently. He was shot through the chest. It was in a shrub- 
bery of the Champs Elysées, near the Alcazar, at a few minutes 
past ten. A gardien heard the report, ran toward the spot and 
found M. Monnier lying on the ground, a revolver at his side. He 
was speechless when brought in here.” 

“H’m!” said the Chief. “I presume his pockets have been emp- 
tied. May we see the contents? We may find a clue to our quest, 
M. Dieulafoy,” he added to the jeweler. “Who knows?” 

The hospital authorities made no difficulty in showing us the 
articles taken from the dead man—a card-case, a bunch of keys, 
a few loose francs, a wallet containing a couple of hundred francs 
in notes, and the revolver of which one chamber had been fired 
Q. Q. examined them cursorily. 

“And this?” he asked, holding up a tiny scrap of paper. 

“That was found in his vest pocket,” was the answer. 

I glanced at it. Its meaning, if it had any, was cryptic enough. 

“C. E. 10,” was all that was written upon it. 

“T would suggest to you,” said Mr. Quayne, turning to the senior 
of the two policemen, “that you make (Continued on page 90) 
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Mrs. Vorse is regarded as one 
of the most discerning and frank of the 
women writing America’s fiction. In each 
of her stories there is an idea; and each reflects 
her personal viewpoint on the problem with 
which it is concerned. Thus in 
the present story a problem as 
old as life itself is set forth, dis- 
cussed, and settled as Mrs. Vorse 
believes it should be settled. 


The 
First 


tone 


NITA PERI came out of her house and walked down the 
narrow path that cleft the garden. The path led to a wharf. 
Anita climbed on a pile of lumber and opened her book avidly. 
She was at the age when girls gulp books as growing children cram 
themselves with food. 

The lumber was gray and old. Once it had been the deck of 
a proud ship. It had sailed around the Horn, to Australia, to 
the South Seas, to China. Then it had served as planking for a 
wharf. The wharf had been cut down by the ice last winter, and 
these weathered planks had drifted to the Peris’ beach. Anita’s 
brother and her father had salvaged them. 

Anita was reading “Greta the Outlaw,” an adaptation of an 
Icelandic saga. She was so engulfed in what she read that no 
sounds of the outside world came to her. She had a need, fierce 
as thirst, of forgetting life. 

A man came down the path. He walked in a hangdog fashion. 
His thick dark hair was slicked back with some barber-shop stuff 
which would keep it immaculately smooth. He had dark, large 
eyes fringed with curling lashes. His mouth was red as a girl’s, 
and loose and sensual. When he saw Anita, disappointment 
clouded him. He had expected to find Anita’s mother instead 
of her little girl of fifteen. He-didn’t want to talk to Anita. 
Every unconscious gesture betrayed his uneasiness. He stood 
awkwardly before her, tapping his feet to make her look up. 
She did not hear him. At last he spoke. 

“Anita!” His voice was husky with embarrassment. Still she 
did not hear. He repeated her name loudly. She raised her head 
and looked straight into his eyes. 

“Oh, it’s you, Bernard.” Like swift changes of the weather 
Anita’s thoughts sped over her young face. Anger, repulsion, 
then fear—unmistakable fear—definite and sharp as the report 
of a rifle, as though Bernard threatened the foundations on 
which her life and that of all her family were built. 

“Aint your mother home?” he asked. She shook her head. 
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“Wont she come soon? She told me she’d be here today.” He 
spoke eagerly, his eyes shining, his uneasines. gone. Again 
Anita shook her head. A swift thought had cleared her face. 
Her fear was gone. She smiled at Bernard ingratiatingly. 

“T better go along,” he said, “—if you're sure she aint comin’.” 

She held out her hand as though she would have grasped his 
coat. “Don’t go, Bernard. Sit down beside me,” she implored. 
Surprised and unwilling, he sat awkwardly beside her. He pulled 
up his trousers carefully. His gesture was that of a man who 
takes good care of his clothes. Anita looked at his flashy socks 
and conspicuous shoes: with aversion. 

“What makes you wear socks like that? One’d think you was 
a cake-eater.” 

“T’'d better be getting along if you think I’m a cakey,” he 
answered with surliness, his irritable vanity alert. Anita smiled 
at him. 

“Can’t you take a joke?” she asked. 

Anita was nearly sixteen. Her bobbed hair and the fragile 
air of innocence in every soft outline of her face made her 
seem younger. 

Bernard shuffled his feet. Each searched desperately for some 
commonplace thing to say, and neither could find words. Both 
were desperately embarrassed. 
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“Well, guess I'll run along,” he said at last, rising. 

“Oh, don’t go, Bernard! Wait!” The commanding anxiety 
in her voice was stronger than his wish to leave. 

She dominated him. As he stood there, longing to go, Anita 
saw him, for the second of time in which she could have closed 
her eyes and opened them, as an older woman might have seen 
him. For all his twenty-four years, she knew he was a be- 
wildered boy, who possessed a power whose potency he did not 
understand, but which he used greedily in his urgent need of 
gratification. 

The moment passed. Anita loathed Bernard. She detested 
his power over women. It could not touch her. She turned 
away from it with the disgust she had felt for him always. She 
knew that women he didn’t even know, stopped on the street 
to look at him. 

He had come to see Anita with the air of a man who can 
choose whom he pleases, since there were beautiful women in 
town who laid aside their dignity to run after him. She had 
hated his implication that a schoolgirl must be gratified because 
he noticed her. 


Today she must keep him at any cost. She managed to say 


“Aint I told you I 
aint going to have 
‘Nita having beaus?” 
he raved. “You must 
of lost your senses.” 


desperately: “I’m 
reading such an in- 
teresting book. Are 


you fond of reading, 
Bernard?” 

“IT don’t read 
much,” he muttered. 
“I like the movie 
magazines.” 

“Yes, aren't the 
pictures of the movie 
stars wonderful!” she 
answered eagerly. 
“Wouldn't you like to 
see some of them off 
the screen?” 

“You bet I would!” 
he answered fervent- 
” ly. “I didn’t know 
you cared for mov- 
ies, Anita. You never 
go to the pictures.”’ 

“Pa wont let me 
He thinks going to 
movies puts ideas in- 
to girls’ heads. He 
never let me go after 
I bobbed my hair.” 

“He carried on fierce when you bobbed your hair.” 

“Savage!” she answered. “I s’pose it'll be the first thing he'll 
nag about when he comes in this afternoon.”’ 

Bernard sprung up. “Js your father coming?” he demanded. 
“I thought his truck wasn’t due for two days.” Fear made his 
voice shrill. 

“I’m expecting him every minute.” 

“I’m going,” Bernard said, definite because of his fear. Anita 
leaped up, agile as a cat, to bar his way. 

“You mustn’t go!” she cried. “You got to stay till Pa comes!” 

“T don’t get you,” he answered sulkily 

“I don’t care if you get me or not, Bernard Gray!’ Anita 

dominated him again with tense fury. “You're going to stay like 
I tell you. Come on up to the porch and sit in the hammock with 
me.” 
There was a hammock on the porch. The khaki mattress was 
bright with some sheer material striped in lilac and white, gay 
as a flower. A yawning cretonne bag, overflowing with stockings, 
lay beside the striped cambric. 

Bernard followed her with sullen astonishment. She 
he might escape her, and threw over her shoulder: 

“Don’t you dare to leave! Gee, you’re a dumb-bell!” 

“Oh,” he said ulmost in a whisper. A look of sly compre- 
hension swept over his handsome face. He wrinkled his brows 
and stared, surprised, at Anita’s straight back. “Gee whiz!” he 
murmured. Anita cleared the sewing away, hurrying off to get 
the things into the house as if a storm threatened. She paused at 
the door to repeat: 

“You wont go, will you, Bernard?” with desperate entreaty 

“No, I'll stay—since you ask me so pretty—though I don't 
see what makes you want me around all of a sudden.” He 
had wiped his look of swift understanding from his face. 

Anita came out of the house bringing a motion-picture magazine. 
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“Let’s look at this, to pass the time,” she suggested. ‘Here's 
a picture I want to show you.” His dark head and her light 
brown curls were close together. There was the sound of heavy 
feet walking up the path that led along the side of the house. 
She pretended not to hear them, though Bernard could feel a 
quiver run through her. 

A heavily built man pounded up the piazza steps. Anita lifted 
her eyes to Bernard’s. There was such admiration in them that 
she almost deceived him. 

“Isn't Rita Carlton a peach?” she said, her admiring eyes hold- 
ing his. 

“Well, Anita! °Lo, Bernard!” Victor Peri stood over them 
threateningly. His blue denim overalls were spotted with oil 
and gasoline. He itched to throw this young dude off his piazza, 
and he showed it. 

“Why, hella, Pa!” said Anita. “Glad you’re back. You got 
in early, didn’t you? We weren't expecting you till supper- 
time.” Anita kissed her father warmly. 

“No, I see you wasn’t. Easy, girl! You're gonna get your 
pretty dress all spotted with oil.” 

“Well, I'll be going, Anita,” said Bernard. “See you soon.” 

Down the path came the sound of light, hurried footsteps. Ber- 
nard’s voice came to them saying: “Good afternoon, Mrs. Peri.” 

“Hello, Bernard,” answered a woman’s voice. “What’s your 
hurry?” 

“Your husband just came. Thought he wouldn’t want anybody 
butting in—him home after such a long time.” There was a 
pause for a fraction of a second before the rapid footsteps 
resumed their way. 

Sarah Peri mounted the steps of the piazza with swift ease. 
She was a woman who looked tall because of the way she carried 
herself. She was a slender woman. Deep color glowed under 
her smooth dark skin; her crisply waving hair was drawn back 
proudly from her face. She had the knack of looking fresh and 
groomed. Even in his anger an admiration swept over Victor. 
He never got used to his wife’s beauty. It was a constant secret 
satisfaction to him that his house was so clean and cared for that 
it smelled good when you went into it. 

“Well, Victor. How are you?” Sarah Peri put her arms lov- 
ingly around her husband’s neck. 

“How am I!” he roared. “I’m mad’s a horse mackerel.” 

“You are?” she answered, smiling. ‘What you mad about 
this time, Victor?” 

“What’m I mad about? Here I drive down lickety split for 
just a couple o’ hours more to home, and I catch ‘Nita here, 
mooning up at Bernard Gray. What was you lookin’ at? A 
motion-picture magazine! Give it here!” He hurled it with all 
his strength, so that it sailed swiftly past the pile of lumber, 
making a faint splash as it fell into the sea. 

“You're fit to be tied—I'll tell the world,” Sarah said, unruffled. 

“Aint I told you I aint going to have ‘Nita having beaus?” he 
raved. “Aint her brother John’s friends plenty—boys her age? 
You. must of lost your senses, lettin’ our girl go with a feller’s 
old’s Bernard Gray. Settin’ in the hammock! Motion-picture 
magazine! Who brought it in the house? Aint I told you to 
keep her clear o’ pictures?” 

“Oh, hush up, Victor! You ought to be ashamed, howling like 
this—losing your temper! Houses close to every side of us— 
the folks listening. You oughta know better.” 

“Well, who wouldn't be fit to be tied to see that wood-pussy 
slinkin’ round his own house? Yes, and when I drove up making 
the old truck touch forty-five, so’s you and me could go pick 
them wild strawberries you set such a store by!” A slow, deep 
red had covered Sarah Peri’s face. Red patches mottled her neck. 

“Well, forget about it,” she soothed him. “I'll get a kettle, and 
we'll hop right in and go after the berries. Nothing’ll please 
me more. What you got to drive in, the truck?” 


At her question he laughed loudly. She had succeeded in tran- 
quilizing him, as she always did. 

“Ef that aint just like a woman. The truck! Why, the truck’s 
being unloaded down to the garage. I borrowed Amos’ Lizzy. It 
was settin’ there doing nothing. I sez, ‘You going to use this 
limousine o’ yourn for a couple o’ hours?’ ‘No,’ sez he. ‘Take 
it and welcome.’ So I run on an’ see what J found!” He pointed 
an accusing finger at Anita. “It’s a wonder she’d condescend to 
kiss her Pa in front of that dude o’ hers! Bet he’s had his face 
manicured. I'll tell you, young lady, you play any such tricks 
again, and I'll manicure him for fair. Where’s John at?” 

“At work,” Sarah answered. “When he’s through school, you 
know he works to Whorf’s lumber-yard.” 
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“How come Bernard’s dressed up like ‘twas Sunday in the 
middle o’ the afternoon?” 

“Oh, leave Bernard be! He hurt his hand a couple of days 
back, and he’s laid off. We wont have time to get those berries 
if we don’t hurry. You want to come, ’Nita?” 

“No, I'll stay home and get supper so’s you'll have longer.” 

When John got back from work, Anita was frying fish. “Where’s 
Pa?” he demanded. “The fellows to the garage said he come in 
on the truck.” 

“Gone berrying with Mother. Bernard was here when Pa 
came. Bernard and I were sitting in the hammock looking at a 
magazine.” 

“You was?” John exclaimed. “Why, you walk out every time 
he comes in.” 

“Pa raised the roof ‘bout finding me with Bernard. I don’t 
mind him—much.” She threw a scrutinizing glance at John, 
fleeting as a bird’s look. He stared at his sister with steady 
eyes. “You better wash up, John, before Pa comes,” she told 
him, striving to speak in a matter-of-fact tone. “You know Pa’ll 
want to sit right down ” , 


GARAH and Victor came in late for supper in high good-humor. 

“Now I can make a lot of wild strawberry jam,” Sarah told 
Anita. “I'll hull all morning, and tomorrow afternoon we might 
go out again.” 

“Can’t be done, my girl. You and ‘Nita'll have to go alone. 
I got to load them crates. There’s quite a bit o’ other stuff that’s 
got to go down, too. I gotta be off by eight tomorrow night.” 

“Oh, Victor! You only going to stay one night?” 

“That’s all.” : 

“When you coming back?” 

“I don’t know, myself. There’s talk o’ putting me on the 
other route, up State. There’s a heap of household freight 
that’s got to be moved. They want a responsible man. Come 
on, let’s set a spell out on the wharf. Seems like I don’t ever 
feel rested like when I’m setting out there watching the light go 
and listening to the water.” 

“Don’t you start hulling them berries, you two,” Sarah warned. 
“You got your lessons to get.” 

Victor put his arm through his wife’s. They walked down 
the path, Sarah leaning tenderly toward him. 

“I wish we lived like we did before. I can’t bear to have 
you gone all the time,” said Sarah. “It’s getting worse and 
worse. First you was gone two days at a time.. Then you’d be 
gone a week—ten days. Now you don’t know how long you'll be.” 

“I make a heap more money than I did. This truckin’ business 
is growin’ fast. I’m aimin’ to be partner an’ own a fleet o’ my 
own.” 

“Oh, what do I care about money! I want you home! We 
always got on nice, didn’t we?” 

“You set quite a store on me, don’t you, Sarah?” He drew her 
toward him. 

“I hate your bein’ gone. I want you home, I tell you. | 
need you!” Her voice trembled. 

“You're a good wife, Sarah. A man couldn't find a better one 
nowhere. What you tremblin’ about? Why, you're all wrought 
up! Set down here by me.” He put his hand on hers consolingly. 
“TI don’t see why this gits you so. When I first took up with 
truckin’, you was all for it. Glad to have me stop work on the 
weirs. You said yourself *twas a hard life an’ no future for a 
man’s old as me. Aint it like a woman to change her mind? You 
didn’t seem to care when I was gone. Seemed to relish havin’ me 
out o’ the way a day or two.” 

“A day or two’s different from two or three weeks. I get lone- 
some for you. When you took to stayin’ away a week,—ten days. 
—seems I couldn’t bear it no more.” 

“You've always sure seemed glad to see me back, I'll say that 
fer you.” He looked at her narrowly. “I bet you're thinkin’ o’ 
some o’ the things happened when we was first married.” 

“Oh, it aint that.” She put her cheek to his. “I want you to 
home. Kinda used to you, I guess!” She spoke in her teasing, 
coaxing way. “Aint there no chance you can fix things like they 
was?” He felt the emotion back of her words, and looked at her 
with answering warmth. 

“When you get roused and your eyes grow black, don’t seem 
like you could be the mother o’ grown-up children.” 

She flushed, but not at his praise. He sensed her trouble. 

“What ails you?” he demanded sharply. “I aint ever seen you 
like this!” 

“I want you home,” she repeated. “It’s like bein’ a widow half 
the time. I don’t like livin’ this way.” 
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John’s door opened. 


I’m figgerin’ to make a place for my- 
self in this business an’ stay home. What'd you do if I was gone 
months, fishin’, like half the men round here. Their women don’t 
seem to complain none. You aint like most women.” 


“Do you spose J like it? 


“No, Taint! I aint! You ought to know that, Victor! You'd 
oughta be glad I want you home.” 
“I'll get out o’ it as soon’s I can,” he said lightly. They sat 


quietly beside each other, listening to men singing out on the 
water. Victor joined in from sheer content. 

After their father and mother had gone, the two children stared 
it each other in silence a long time. 

“Mother thinks a heap of Father.” 
the world to contradict him. 

“She thinks all the world of him,” Anita answered. 

“Listen to Pa singing. How happy they are!” Again the chil- 
lren looked at each other searchingly. 

“Get your lessons, John.” Anita spoke sharply. “You're awful 
lumb in algebra. You'll flunk tomorrow if you don’t study. 
Mother can’t bear it when you don’t do good.” 


John spoke as if defying 


~ 


His face was pale under his bruises. “Are you hurting my mother?” he threatened. 


They studied in silence. The singing had ceased. The door 
opened. Mary Lewis, Sarah’s older sister, came in hurriedly 

“Where's your mother?” she asked with anxiety. 

“Out on the wharf.” 

“Ts Bernard with her? 
tonight.” 

“Pa’s come already. He’s out there with Mother now,” John 
answered truculently. The older woman let herself down into a 
rocking chair and sighed as though some anxiety had been lifted 
from her. 

“How'd that happen? 
travel in the daytime.” 

“Pa spent last night down to Dennisport. He was moving 
household goods, an’ he stands in with the traffic men from there 
on, so he hustled down in time to take Mother strawberrying.” 

“Strawberrying?” their aunt cackled. “Strawberrying!’’ She 
laughed and laughed, as if the irony of life was beyond bearing. 
“Well, it’s lucky he come by day.” 

“Why’s it lucky?” John demanded. (Continued on page 120) 
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I heard your father was coming in 


I thought big trucks like his couldn’t 
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“7‘NOOD-BY,” said Dodson grimly, to his contrite young 
cousin Jake. He stepped on the gas, and with a 
loud whirr his poor old flivver drew away from the sparkling 
big New York hotel—where he had just paid a bill that seemed 
about as high as the building. It had been like that all day, 
he thought; he had been stung at every turn—by a lot of cold, 
hard-boiled New Yorkers. “Yes sir,” Dodson told himself, 
“it’s a town of ten-minute eggs!” And with a scowl on his 
round, freckled face, he started back for Connecticut. 

Bill Dodson was twenty-four years old. He lived in a small 
Connecticut town, and by steady work in a hardware store 
he had saved five hundred dollars. Then a girl had tripped 
gayly across his path—and such a girl, that within a few months 
he knew that his whole life’s happiness was a matter for her 
to decide. He was making fine progress in the affair, until a 
rival came along, and even then young Dodson felt that he 
still had more than an even chance. But this rival had a 
brand-new car—not a good car, but a rotten car, a cheap, flashy 
little bus; yet it had that surface glitter and shine designed to 
catch a woman’s eye; and by comparison, Dodson’s old flivver, 
in spite of all its solid points, looked so shabby and out of 
date that he made up his mind it wouldn’t do. For a car was 
a sign and symbol of just that gayety and dash which was to 
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“And the thing 
to do with oil just 
now, is to sell 
it!” Buxley said. 
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As settlement worker and as war-cor- 
respondent, Ernest Poole made that inti- 
mate acquaintance with human nature 
in all its infinite variety that gives his 
novels —“The Harbor,” “His Second 
Wife,” “Beggar's Gold”—their great 
distinction. The story which follows 
is vibrant with the same fine humanity. 
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Estelle like the breath of her nostrils. “If I’m going to get 
her,” he thought, “I’ve got to get a new car first.” And while 
he was sending for catalogues, his young cousin Jake came 
home from New York; and learning of his urgent need, he 
promptly advised him to try the big city. 

“It’s only February,” he said, “and used cars are still going 
cheap. You'll find thousands of ’em down there, and hundreds are 
as good as new. And with your old flivver to trade in, and your 
five hundred on top of that, you ought to fix yourself up fine.” 

So Dodson had come the day before. Arriving at noon, he 
had made the rounds of motor-exchanges, large and small, and 
had bargained till he was all tired out. The best trade that 
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was offered him was a flivver about two months old. That 
wouldn’t do at all for Estelle! The exasperating part of it 
was that far out on the upper West Side, he discovered a hice 
Wilson six which had been new the summer before—a snappy 
little roadster, polished to the last degree. How the black eyes 
of the girl of his choice would have gleamed at the sight of it! 
But to get it, Dodson must give up not only his old vehicle, 
but a cool eight hundred dollars in cash In vain he had 
irgued and cajoled, and had even offered to give his note. The 
salesman had an eye like a fish’s, and a smile like a cold winter’s 
day; and with his hopes all frozen up, Dodson had returned 
it night to this hotel, so glum and depressed, that he had little 
heart at first for the gay and boisterous evening which his young 
cousin had arranged. A table-d’héte in a jazz café, and the 
Follies after that—what joys had such a program for a poor 
devil just condemned to lose the one great love of his life, all 
for the lack of a little cash? 

Jake arrived toward seven o'clock with a friend, and as soon 
as they came up to the room, they telephoned down to the office 
and then produced some gin and vermouth. But even 
did not lighten Dodson’s gloom. He 


for ice, 
the sight of this, at first, 


was feeling pretty sore against all New Yorkers now, and he 
eyed this pair with grim suspicion. They wanted to get him 
drunk, no doubt, and see him make a fool of himself... With a 


wise inner smile, he thought: 
“I’m not going to furnish amuse- 
ment for you, with your boot- 
legger’s stuff inside of me!” Still, 
when a young man’s throat is dry, 
and all his hopes have withered 
away, it is good to drown his sor- j 
rows a bit—and so, when urged j 
a second time, Dodson relented, 
and came in for his share of the 
generous dividends. Feeling a good 
deal brighter now, he found he 
had an appetite; and soon, in the 
café downstairs, he sat enjoying 
his oysters and soup, and listening 
to the talk of Jake’s friend. 
Arnold Buxley was his name; and 
on learning of Dodson’s predica- 














public,” he said: “they always come into the market to buy 
when we all know that half the time the big money is in selling.” 

“All very well,” said Dodson, somewhat nettled by Buxley’s 
taunt. “But how can I sell what I haven’t got?” The smile 
he received from Buxley then made him feel ashamed of himself 

“Never heard of selling short?” 

“Of course I have!” 

“Then you probably know that it’s selling what you haven't 
got, and buying it in when the price goes down.” He went on 
to explain the process. ‘And the thing to do with oil just now, 
is to sell it!” Buxley said. “The news from Washington up to 
date isn’t a patch on what’s coming tomorrow! The price of 
oils—of certain oils—is going to drop right out of sight! And 
if you want that nice little Wilson, the thing’s so simple it’s a 
laugh. You give me your five hundred tonight, and tomorrow 
at the opening I sell eighty shares of Eureka Vac. Then down 
she goes—you take five points, and pull out with money enough 
to grab that roadster tomorrow night, and step on the gas, and 
start back home!” 


TOW Dodson was starting home, all right—but he was in his 
4 ‘ old flivver still; and in place of that five hundred, he had forty- 
two dollars and sixty cents. How he cursed himself now for the 
fool he had been! He hadn't agreed to the scheme at first—had 
flatly turned it down, in fact; but they had gone on to the Follies 
last night, and the world had filled with a rosy light. Later, up 
in Buxley’s room, there had been a little more gin and vermouth; 
and like the gay young dog that he was, Dodson had recklessly 
taken a chance. But oh, the inscrutable ways of Finance! All 
day he had watched Eureka Vac. go up and up, instead of down. 
They had covered his shorts at two o'clock, and handed him the 
balance. He had then returned to his hotel and paid a bill for 
room, garage, the dinner for three the night before, and the tickets 
to the show. And now, as he savagely drove his car through the 
dense traffic of New York, he won- 
dered if he could get out of the 
town with one single dollar left! 

Far ahead of him up the street, 
against the darkening evening sky, 
flared in gay and sparkling lights the 
sign: “Eureka Vacuum Oil.” He 
would have shaken his fist at it, had 
he dared to let go of the wheel—and 





ment, he was quick with sympa- 
thetic advice. 

“T tell you what it is,” he said: 
“if you want to put over 
anything here, you might 
as well make up your mind 
at the start that you've got 
to take a chance. It’s a city 














he scowled at every New Yorker he 
passed. “Yes sir, a lot of ten-minute 
eggs!” As he came out of the heav- 
ier traffic, leaving Broadway on the 
right, he swung over to 
a less crowded street, 
and proceeded to hit up 
his pace. He had gone 
but a dozen blocks, when 





of chances, all the time. 
Now, take my job—I’m 
down on the Curb.” And 


cheerfully he went on to de- 
scribe the romance of life 
on the Curb Exchange. He 
himself did not own a seat 
as yet; he was working for 
a firm down there; but by 
one little turn or another 
he had been making money 
so fast that he needed only 
1 little more to reach the gorgeous 
goal of his dreams. Having 
lithely sketched this background, 
Buxley began to talk of “the 
Oils,” and the fabulous fortunes 
made therein. Bill Dodson lis- 
tened with interest—but when the 
young curb magnate proposed that 
he take a little flyer himself, the 
wise young man from Connecti- 
cut looked back with a sagacious 
grin. 

“I’m not a Senator,” he said. 
No, I guess I wont buy oil just 
now 

“Buy it!” was the cheerful re- 
tort. “Who asked you to?” And 
Buxley turned to Cousin Jake. 
That’s always the way with the 
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“You've got us where 
you wantus. Now, 
brother, how much? Five 
hundred —a thousand?” 






a motorcycle slid up by 
his side. Bill Dodson 
promptly stopped at the 
(Continued on page 104) 
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READERS of Mr. 


Hughes’ novels, all 
of which appear first 
and exclusively in this 
magazine, will be in- 
terested to learn that 
his story preceding the 
present, that is, “The 
Golden Ladder,” is 
listed among their six 
best sellers by the great- 
est bookselling house in 
America. Already pub- 
lishers are evincing 
the keenest interest in 
the present novel, which 
is quite the most daring, 
both in conception and 
in development, that 
its distinguished au- 
thor has ever written. 


The Story So Far: 


ROM a sky above the sky, four angels 

peered down on this earth where it 
spins as a mote of dust in the typhoon of 
innumerable universes; and in their several 
moods of derision, disgust, pity and in- 
difference, they mused upon the anthill 
antics of the creatures of earth. Two hu- 
mans caught the especial attention of the watching angels: a woman 
known as Niobe Fenn, who enjoyed youth, beauty and riches, 
yet paced in frantic restlessness her sumptuous room; and a man 
called Joel Kimlin, who was young but poor and uncouth, and 
who lay in ambush above a country road, watching with rifle 
poised, for an enemy he hardly knew. 

It chanced that God passed by along the parapet like a general 
making the rounds of his camp. Noting the humor of the angels, 
He was moved to reproof: 

“It might be, my children, that you in their places would do 
no better.” 

The derisive angel bespoke Him: “It would amuse me to 
know.” 

And the scornful angel echoed: 
in such a test.” 

And it pleased God to say: 


“I should like to prove myself 


“Descend, then, to the earth, and 
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Much obliged for takin’ care of it.” Josh 


“That's mine, Mr. Tapper. 


inhabit, each of you, the body of one of my creatures, and learn 
what it is to go to and fro in the earth and walk up and down 
in it. 

This Niobe, whom the angels had watched, had been motoring 
with her suitor Bret Rattoon that day. “I want to die,” she had 
said to him—this girl who had youth, beauty and wealth. “What 
is there to want? What’s the good of anything?” That night 
the angel of derision, entering the room where Niobe slept, bade 
the soul of Niobe begone, then crept into the empty tenement. 

That same day Joel Kimlin’s hag of a grandmother had come 
to the mountain cabin where Joel lived with his kinsfolk and 
brought news that one of their feud enemies, Josh Tapper, had 
shot Joel’s cousin, Linus Kimlin. Young Joel was chosen to re- 
taliate by murdering Josh Tapper. But as he lay in ambush with 
his rifle over a log, he fell asleep. And here the angel of scorn 
found him and dispossessed his unresisting soul. 
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made a lunge for it, but Joel pushed his hand aside with such a clammy stare that Josh fell back. 


During Joel’s slumber, his feud-foe passed by unharmed; but 
his indignant family sent him back to renew the attack. He 
succeeded in wounding Tapper; but that competent feudist sent 
bullets so close about Joel that the boy filed. 

And so came about Joel’s strange meeting with Niobe Fenn. 
For that daughter of wealth and ennui had sought to drive her 
car fast enough to escape boredom and Bret Rattoon; and her 
flight ended only when in attempting to turn on a narrow moun- 
tain road she and her car went over a cliff together. Joel, plodding 
the path below, saw the catastrophe and came clumsily to her 
uid; hailing a passing farmer, he brought a hay wagon for ambu- 
lance and accompanied her, in agony from her broken leg, in 
search of succor—which presently arrived in the person of Bret 
Rattoon, who whirled her homeward and surgeonward in his 


In town Joel found a revival meeting in progress, and was 


moved to attend it in company with his sorry pretty sweetheart 
Hilda—whose inebriate mother purchased her whisky in the coi 
of her daughter’s favors. The evangelist won both these young 
people, and Joel returned home exalted—to be met with the scorn 
of his kin for losing his rifle, and a demand that he recover it 
forthwith or never darken the Kimlin doorway again. (The story 
continues in detail: ) 


OR the first time, but not for the last, Joel realized that life 

is largely a selection among evils, a choice between sins, 
with no virtue as alternative; a choice between follies with no 
wisdom in reach; and the outcome a matter of luck, whether 
one chose what looked to be the greater or the lesser evil, whether 
one debated long or acted on impulse! 

Safe and aloof in heaven, the angel of scorn had despised 
humanity for seeming to rush from one wickedness or one stu- 
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pidity to another—rarely from wrong to right, or from ignorance 
to ingenuity. But here on earth, things had the look of the 
jungle from the depths of it; one began life in a pathless wilder- 
ness and floundered from morass to pitfall and precipice, goaded 
by hunger, terror and passion. 

Through no discoverable fault of his own, Joel was now so 
perfectly trapped that escape was impossible except by trampling 
down one principle or another, and eutraging his self-respect at 
every turn. 

Here he stood in his own home, feeling in his own heart that 
he was the only honorable and virtuous male there, yet being 
treated as if he were the only disgrace to the family. And now 
his very father, whom the Scripture commanded him to obey, 
was ordering him to let nothing, even human life, keep him from 
recovering his lost rifle. In avoiding murder he had run into 
murder. 

Joel might have reasoned wisely thus: “I will go to Josh 
Tapper, put out my hand as man to man and say: ‘Josh, I 
hadn’t ought to’ve shot you in the first place, but no good can 
come from carrying on this old war. So let bygones go by, and 
hand over my rifle, and we'll all stop fightin’ for keeps.’ ” 

But one thing was wanting for such an inspiration, and that 
was an inspirable brain. Joel had only a Kimlin mind, and it 
could not produce saintly wisdom. 

And what good would it have done Joel to own the mind of 
a Socrates when he must appeal to the mind of Josh Tapper? 
If he approached Josh Tapper, he would probably be shot before 
he could explain his lofty purpose. To confer with an enemy 
who will not respect a flag of truce, one must whip him first. 
Then the flag is not necessary. 

Joel was longing to convert his own family as well as the 
Tappers to his new religion, and bind them to a lasting peace, 
but he was like a missionary among cannibals. He must avoid 
being eaten before he could preach. 

He went up to his shakedown and prayed with all fervor, but 
strange fiends interrupted his thoughts. His ancestors swarmed 
in his soul giving contradictory advice and preaching unholy 
ideals. One fierce ghost counseled him to take an ax and steal 
up on the Tapper home, climb in at a window and waken Josh 
Tapper to the sight of his uplifted moonlit blade. Another 
progenitor of more timid sort warned him that if he appreached 
the Tapper home, he would be first torn to pieces by watchdogs 
and then shot from a window. 

He could get no advice that seemed to come straight from 
heaven, and at last he fell forward on his face and slept for an 
hour. He woke shivering and crawled under his blanket. 


[N the morning he was startled by a divine answer that seemed 
to be waiting for him to waken; he was to go to the preacher 
Tornado Tomson and persuade him to visit the Tappers as an 
ambassador. Even the Tappers would hardly kill a preacher, 
‘at least, not until they had listened to him. Rejoicing in this 
manifest instruction from the sky, Joel went down to breakfast 
so serene that his father growled: 

“Don’t fergit, sonny; you gotta git that rifle from Tapper, or 
git out.” 

“Oh, I'll git the rifle, all right,” Joel retorted, blandly confident. 
He had his god with him now. 

He sauntered from the house with dignity, but as soon as he 
was out of sight, he quickened his pace and went as fast to town 
as he could, not forgetting to keep an eye out for a Tapper 
ambush. He could not even pause for a word with Hilda, who 
waved to him from her front porch. He had many things to 
say to her, but they must wait. 

When he reached Algona, he met a crowd like a procession 
breaking up after a parade. Nearly everybody was returning 
from the railroad station—people afoot, ahorseback and abuggy. 
They had gone to the train to see Tornado Tomson off. 

The evangelist had left for a distant city which he had been 
engaged to save at a certain date. Joel had forgotten that the 
big service of the night before had been a wind-up meeting, his 
final appearance. The Tornado had done enough for Algona. 

Joel stood agape, his one hope gone where exploded soap 
bubbles go. He thought of asking one of the town ministers to 
call on the Tappers for him, but he knew that none of them 
had any influence with such cattle. New parsons, like new 
policemen, usually paid a hopeful visit to the Tapper homestead, 
and always returned defeated. 

While Joel dawdled irresolute about the town he was hailed 
by a neighbor who offered to give him a ride home in his market 
wagon. When he passed Hilda’s house, she had gone in, and he 





Destiny 


felt too shy to leave the wagon and brave the wrath her mother 
probably felt at Hilda’s conversion to religion. Virtue for Hilda 
would mean bankruptcy and thirst for her poor mother. 

Besides, Joel must get ready a number of clever lies to keep 
his family quiet until he could gather his few belongings and 
sneak out at night for the city where he would study for the 
ministry. 

Joel was a poor actor. The very dogs about the house knew 
that he was planning some secret deed and regarded him with 
heads on one side and ears alert. Even his father suspected his 
purpose, and when Joel went to bed locked him in his room after 
taking away his clothes and shoes. 

Joel lay staring up at the stars and praying past them for help; 
but if counsel descended thence, he could not understand it. 


FTER breakfast next morning Joel’s father said: 

“Son, this is the last meal you eat under this here roof till 
you bring back your rifle or Josh Tapper’s. You can bring back 
his scalp, for all I care, but I don’t call nobody my child who 
lets nobody else take his shootin’-irons away from him and 
keep ’em. 

“You may be scared of Josh Tapper, but you'd better be 
scareder of me, for if you come home again without that gun, I'll 
whip you down to the ground and bite your no ‘count fingers off. 
Understand? Now git along about your business.” 

He gave Joel a contemptuous shove that seemed to shake his 
soul full of black sediment, as if it were a bottle full of a fluid which 
cleared when left in repose but clouded instantly on being shaken. 
With a sudden and cyclonic ferocity, Joel whirled on his father 
and knocking his hand aside, snarled: ; 

“You mind your own business and keep your hands offen me, 
or-~"” 

This revolt stunned the father a moment. He muttered: 

“Or what? Or what? Keep my hands offen you,.eh? Well, 
I'll try my feet, then.” 

He drew his boot back and aimed a kick at Joel. This was 
humiliation beyond endurance, and with a wrath that surprised 
even himself, Joel caught the ascending boot by the heel as it 
grazed him, and twisting it, flung his father to the floor, then 
leaped on him with a yell of rage, knelt astride on his chest and 
fell to beating him about the face. 

Cal could hardly believe the abrupt change in the milksop he 
had thought Joel to be. With his arms held fast by Joel’s knees 
he could not cover his face, and had to take the blows until, 
with the swift neck-thrust of a striking snake, he caught Joel’s 
fist in his teeth, and fastening on one finger began to crush it 
in his hideous maw. 

Joel threw back his head and squealed like a pig. His mother, 
who was washing clothes in the yard, came running in to behold 
the impiety of her son’s attack on his father, and the father’s 
defense. Equally aghast as both mother and wife, she pleaded 
in vain with her husband to let the boy go. 

At last she fell to her knees, and thrusting her own fingers 
into Cal’s mouth, made him relax his vise. For some reason the 
brute could never bite his wife or harm her flesh in any way. 
The fear of lacerating her fingers made him release Joel, who 
rose, and nursing his aching fist in his other palm would have 
ground his heel in his father’s face if his mother had not pushed 
his foot aside. Cal rose and would have renewed the duel, but 
his wife kept the madmen apart and persuaded Joel to set off 
on his errand. 

Joel flung out of the house in such ire that he resolved to go 
at once to the Tapper homestead and storm it. He felt that he 
could wring all the Tapper necks at once. 

He was really banishing himself for life. He vowed that, once 
he had recaptured his rifle, he would never dwell in that house 
again. 


UST before he plunged into a forest like a vast and sudden 

castle set upon a hilltop, he turned to fill his eyes with mem- 
ories of his home. He was taking away from it only the clothes he 
wore—only that much more than he had brought into the world 
when his mother bore him. 

The miserable hovel Joel had lived in, and its shabby yard 
and shabby inhabitants, were sanctified for the nonce by the 
sense of farewell. He would have sobbed aloud over his loneli- 
ness if he had not turned and dashed into the forest. 

For a mile or more the road wound among thronged trees, and 
then with a sharp swerve threw the wayfarer out of the forest 
into the open world. The sun fell everywhere in a yellow Niag- 
ara, beating down upon the head with weight, and splashing gold 
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Here’s Algona in the papers again. 


over rocks and slopes and fields of ruddy wheat. The valley 
deep down was as a sunken garden, and the houses and bridges 
and trees had the look of Japanese miniatures in landscape. 

Among the toy houses was Hilda’s mother’s place. It lurked 
under trees and neglected shrubs that hid it from the passers-by 
on the road, but from here aloft it was a secret disclosed. It 
was so poverty-stricken, so neglected, that even to Joel’s ignorant 
eyes it looked shabby. But in Joel’s mind Hilda was a flower 
sprung mysteriously from the muck, a hollyhock flaunting its 
flowered chintz from a realm of dirty disorder. 

The hope of meeting Hilda quickened his heart, and he jogged 
down the glaring road to where it swung in a great bold arc 
around the hill and almost overhung the house where Hilda lived 
with her mother. Here Joel paused a moment to stare down 


into the very chimneys. 

As he wondered what might be going on inside the still hovel, 
a cry of pain and fear came up in an arrow of steel. 
Hilda’s voice, and it pierced Joel’s heart. 


It was 
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Mysterious deed of a farmer named Gormley.’” 


Another shriek came pell-mell after, of a heavier, darker edge. 
This was her mother’s. 

And now the yell of a man followed in a wrath like a more 
awful terror, with a curdling note of maniac bitterness. 

A rifle-shot jolted the air; more cries fled upward, more shots; 
then all was jumbled in a noise of women wailing, a man roar- 
ing, shots splintering. 


Chapter Twelve 
S a boy in the gallery of a cheap theater hangs over the rail 
‘ and gapes at a murder-scene enacted on the distant stage 
beneath, Joel leaned across the roadside fence and gaped as 
helplessly at one of those crass melodramas in which life exceeds 
the tawdriest playwright. Having heard so much, he saw more. 
He saw far down there a diminutive Hilda run from the house; 
she ran wavering, stumbling, toward the neighboring crossroad 
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Hot at her heels came old 
Gormley, lugging his rifle. He 
paused to jam into the breech 
another cartridge, and Hilda’s 
mother toppled from the house 
and seized him in her haglike 
clutches. He spread his elbows 
and threw her to the ground, then 
aimed his rifle at Hilda. 

Joel, wildly screaming, “Don’t! 
don’t!” wormed through the 
fence and plunged down the hill- 
side, his feet like awkward stilts 
stabbing the steep ground and 
throwing him to his side. As he 
rolled and pitched and slid, he 
saw old Mrs. Cuddon on her 
knees claw at Gormley, and seiz- 
ing him by the boot, drag him 
to one knee just as he fired. His 
rifle-shot missed Hilda. But he 
was up again at once, and turn- 
ing, kicked the old witch over 
backward, then shot her dead 
where she lay. 

Again he reloaded his rifle while 
Joel was somersaulting and run- 
ning down the steep, pleading in 
mad yelps against the incredible 
horror 

For Hilda, the pretty, the kiss- 
able, the laughing, was hunching 
along on her knees and hands as 
a dog goes with a broken back 

Gormley caught up with her, 
and set his rifle close to her slim waist. She rolled her head and 
looked up at him a prayer of mad fear, but he fired. She went 
‘lat as if a sledgehammer had struck her. 

By now Joel had reached the long grass at the foot of the 
hill, and ripped through it with long strides, his breath coming 
in an agony, a mad ha—ha—ha. 

He bent and twisted through a barbed-wire fence, hardly feel- 
ing the lacerations, then leaped forward again with a frenzy that 
drew back his lips from his eager teeth and made his fingernails 
ache with a sense of starting from the flesh. Even as he gath- 
ered for a plunge through the air, Gormley had set the stock 
of his rifle on the ground, the muzzle under his heart, and had 
put out the toe of his boot and touched the trigger. 

There was a crash and a rending and a red rain, and Gormley 
went up and back and down. Then he did not move. The rifle 
fell to the ground, smoking 

Joel stepped across the still heap of rags that had been Hilda’s 
mother, ran round the sprawled body of Gormley and fell down 
by Hilda’s side. 

Lifting her dear body, he shouted at her, knowing that she was 
already far off on a long journey. But her soul ran back as if 
limping to make its own last excuses for going in such haste and 
confusion. 

With a mingling of pain and protest and blood, she spoke in 
horrible gasps and gushes and repetitions where there was so little 
life to waste. 

**Joel—darling—turrible mistake. Only a j—only a j—a joke. 
I saw Gorm—Gormley coming, coming an’ I says to Ma-mamma: 
‘Le’s play a jo-joke on him. I'll hide—I'll Hide, an’ you tell him 
I’m not ho-ho—I’m not home.’ So I hid an’ she told him an’ 
he says: ‘It’s a lie! I seen her!’ He was dr-unk-unk-unk, 
an’ he knocked Mamma down—down an’ come roarin’ into my 
room an’ found me hidin’ behind some clo’es. I was so scared 
of him I couldn’t—I couldn’t say nothin’, an’ he put up his rifle 
an’ called me a turrible name—oh, Joel, I don’t want to die with 
that turrible name on me—I could ’a’ been good, but Mamma— 
Did he hurt Mamma? Where’s she?” 

“She’s all right. She aint hurt, honey.” 

“‘Well—well—ull-ull, I screamed, and run past him, and Mamma 
tried to holt him, but she couldn't, an’ I heard a shot, an’ some- 
thin’ tore through me. An’ I heard more shots—an’ I guess I 
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gotta go—somewheres. Where do you s’pose? To the hell the 
preacher told about? Oh, Joel! Oh, God! Me in hell—forever! 
I can’t stand it, Joel! I never meant nobody no harm. But—oh, 
the fire! It'll hurt worse’n—I hurt now—an’—oh, holt me so’s 
the devils can’t put their pitchforks in me—” 

A chaos of clatters like a machine going to pieces. Wherever 
Hilda was, she was not in the long roll of flesh that Joel hugged 
and shook and mumbled over. 


Chapter Thirteen 


ND now Joel had learned something of death. A soul had 
44 slipped out of his arms as sand seeps through the fingers, as 
music dies in broken harp-strings. 

He begged Hilda not to leave him. He commanded her not to 
go. He prayed God not to take her, or to send her back, to give 
the poor thing a chance. She was only playing a joke on Gormley, 
and he killed her. He couldn’t take a joke. But God could take 
a joke, couldn’t He? Or could He? 

Crushing Hilda’s chilling frame to his breast, Joel turned and 
gazed over his shoulder at Gormley where he lay, and beyond 
him at old Mrs. Cuddon. They were like chickens whose heads 
had been chopped off and whose bodies had stopped flopping 
among the chips and pebbles of a back yard. They were like 
Hilda in nothing imaginable except that they were dead. What 
was it to be dead? Where were the three of them now? 

Though the sun was blazing in the sky, its heat turned suddenly 
to an icy spray, and Joel felt as he had felt once when he crossed 
a graveyard at night on a dare. 

He grew afraid of Hilda, or of what had been Hilda. He 
lowered her body to the ground and recoiled from it, shivering with 
a mortal ague. Was she hovering over :t, or had she gone far off? 

In either case, she would never come back. She had departed 
from this world forever at the mere whim of this man Gormley 
Gormley had killed her just as she was going to be good, just as 
she was about to give her soul to God. And now it was too late, 
too late. He had damned Hilda’s soul while she lived on earth, 
and now he had damned it to the last eternity. 

The cowardice, the infinite brutality of that devastation appalled 
Joel. For a moment he was paralyzed. Then enger came, charg- 
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Something primeval blazed in 

Joel's heart, and he growled: 

“Take your hands off that woman 
before I tear ‘em off!” 


ing into his head like a blinding skyrocket that seemed to burst in 
his brain. 

His muscles once more were eager to attack Gormley’s muscles, 
and death seemed only a cur’s evasion. His wrath was like an 
insanity. It left him panting, reeling, sick, baffled and defeated. 

When something touched his shoulder, he wondered if it were 
Gormley’s “haunt,” and he barked, yipped with fear like a startled 
cur. He dared not look up till he heard a voice. 

He saw the giant who had driven the hay wagon. The man 
had been coming along perched high on another load, and he had 
seen the deeds of Gormley without knowing who it was. When he 
pointed to what was left of him and asked who it was and heard 
loel’s answer, he grunted: 

“Oh, is that Gormley? 


I didn’t reco’nize him. Well, it aint 


\‘kely he'll find hell much worse’n the one he’s always been in. 
Funny man, Gormley. 
lastin’. 
much loss to her—or the c’munity. 
Hildy might 


I guess the religion he got wa’n’t very 
He took old Miz Cuddon along, too! Humph! Not 
But Hildy—right nice girl, 
‘a’ been, if she’d had a chancet.” 








Joel sobbed. ‘She 
And now—do you 


“She could have been an angel on earth, 
was goin’ to go straight. She told me so. 
suppose she'll burn forever and ever in hell-fire? Do you?” 

“She wouldn’t if I was God. Nor would anybody else. But | 
aint, and the documents are against me. Still. I wouldn’t worry 
much about it if I was you.” 

“But the Bible says—” 

“You better leave the Bible and come along with me to git the 
coroner out here before somebody comes along and accuses us 
o’ what’s been goin’ on.” 

He lifted Joel to his feet and dragged him from Hilda and the 
thought of Hilda’s dreadful future. They took seats on the hay 
wagon and drove into Algona with a maddening leisure. 

The farmer broke in on Joel’s mad visions with a question: 

“That broken-legged girl we took for a ride in the hay—seen 
or heard anything of her lately?” 

“No. Miss—Miss Fenn, it was. No.” 

“I found out she lives up Stockbridge way; I met the young 
feller what carried her off—Rattoon, (Continued on page 149) 
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“It isn’t anything,” he insisted. “I've 
had a lot of office stuff on my mind—” 


“TF I should ever get married,” Carol was wont to say, long 
before she had even met Ross, “I’m going to be a clinging 
vine. Helpless women make the best husbands.” 

This was always said as a jest, but underneath the joking, 
Caroi really meant it. She knew whereof she spoke, too, for 
during eight years before that glamourous December evening when 
she met Ross, she had played her game the other way. She had 
not had a great deal of choice in the matter at the beginning of the 
eight years. One doesn’t, when one is left an orphan at eighteen, 
with a thousand-dollar life-insurance and a shabby old house for 
assets, and two young brothers and a little sister for liabilities. 

Not much in a challenge like that to make a clinging vine out 
of the eldest. Carol, at twenty-six, was more like a sturdy little 
oak on a windy hillside, an oak that has triumphantly weathered 
the storms of an eight-years winter. 

“I'm a-bringing up the family,” she used to say when horrified 
friends or relatives protested that a girl of her age simply couldn’t 
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do some particular thing 
—take boarders, or care 
of the furnace, or chances 
of one kind or another. 

“Oh, yes, I can—if I 
make up my mind to it.” 
And she finished her song: 

I'm a-bringing up the 

family, 
And it’s no cinch— 
take it from me. 

For you can’t be a 

mother to a half- 
dozen kids 

If your wishbone’s 

where your back- 
bone ought to b« 

There was never any- 
thing wrong about Carol’s 
backbone, and till it was 
too late to do anything 
about it, it never occurred 
to her that there was any- 
thing wrong about her 
methods, either. It never, 
as a matter of fact, oc- 
curred to her that there 
might be any other way she could do. With little sister just 
starting hizh school, and the boys halfway through, with busi- 
ness college still ahead to be managed, it seemed inevitable to 
Carol that she should give up pretty clothes for herself, and 
work on a schedule that would make any ordinary union mem- 
ber’s hours look like a tinker’s holiday. 

She really hadn’t especially minded, either. She was pretty 
enough to get by in the plainest of clothes; hard work isn’t so 
bad when one is young and so gloriously healthy that life and 
energy fairly sing, like electric sparks, from one’s finger-tips. 
Staggering problems and difficulties were a challenge rather than 
a burden, and there was the constant stimulation of finding that 
each week she became more capable, more resourceful. 

And in her inevitable busy-ness and natural gratification, she 
didn’t realize for a long time that she was being altogether too 
capable, too resourceful, for her family’s good—that one by one, 
they were simply laying down on her capability. Little sister 
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never learned to cook or sew—why should she, when Carol did 
both so well? Young brothers, as they became able to, never 
felt the need of putting their shoulders to the wheel—why should 
they, when Carol’s kept it rolling so successfully? 

Being so fond of them, Carol never came to see them as quite 
the lazy, selfish loafers that all three of them really did become. 
But she saw enough. And being Carol, she turned the seeing into 
a joke instead of into bitterness. Some of it really was rather 
funny. After the fashion of men brought up with capable women, 
both the brothers, outrageously young, married helpless little dolls 
of girls who made them feel capable and manly, themselves. And 
Carol saw Dick, who had complacently let her stoke their furnace 


“Ross,” said Carol suddenly, “tell me the truth. 


half the time, leap to fetch a two-ounce sewing-bag for his wife. 
And she saw Ted actually studying nights toward a better job 
because his wife wanted a kolinsky coat—Ted, who not so long 
ago hadn't been above borrowing the money his sister had saved 
toward a winter suit, and losing it at poker 

“And they like the girls all the better for it, too,” Carol mar- 
veled. “They just adore the look that says: ‘Oh, you can do 
it so much better than I could, you big, strong, wonderful man! 
I’m just a poor, helpless little thing—take care of me.’ Oh, it’s 
the stunt! I’m going to try it myself if I should ever get mar- 


ried.” 
But this was before she met Ross, when it was easy to theorize, 


What has happened to your own business?” 








From the moment Ross was presented, their love-atiair began as 
all love-afiairs ought to begin, like a lighted match to powder 
No theory would have lasted long in the blaze that followed. But 
Carol's, which she could never have kept her head enough to carry 
out in reality, \as carried out for her by a sympathetic fate 
which evidently felt that in the last eight years Carol had served 
her time. 

Sympathetic fate had begun laying the wires the summer before, 
by being most unsympathetic to Carol's well-to-do Aunt Harriet 
For on one of Aunt Harriet’s rare visits to her Kingsport nieces 
and nephews, she was stricken with pleurisy and nursed through 
two trying months by the deft and capable Carol. Being a, grate- 
ful old lady, she sent Carol a peremptory in- 
vitation—inclosing railroad and Pullman ticket 
—to visit her m New York the next winter 
Being a shrewd old lady, she made the invita- 
tion so untransferable that there was no chance 
of selfish little sister being sent in Carol’s place 
And being an old lady with a recollection of 
her own twenties, she didn’t entertain her niece 
with other old ladies and Philharnfonic concerts 
Instead, she had in the sons and daughters. 
grandsons and granddaughters, of the other old 
ladies 

And first of all, she bought the economically 
clad Carol some new clothes, extravagant, frag- 
ile, girly-girly clothes. She was a worldly old 
lady, Aunt Harriet, and she knew that girls 
nowadays might wear brown velvet, warmly 
trimmed with sable bands, but that their stock- 
ings mustn't look warm. One shopping trip with 
Aunt Harriet, and the dazed Carol emerged from s 
her practical blue serge chrysalis looking like a f 
girl you'd simply got to take in a taxi. A warm, . 
flower-scented limousine would be even more ap- 
propriate, but a taxi at the ultimate lowest. No 
steering of those rose-beige, gossamer stockings 
toward the nearest subway station. 

Carol was married to Ross just two weeks 
after the night they met, in Aunt Harriet’s lux- 
urious living-room, in a pale gray suit that the 
delighted old matchmaker bought for her. Carol 
had told Ross, of course, of having been poor, 
of having struggled to bring up a family of 
younger brothers and sisters. And Ross had 
listened with the same rapt adoration with which 
he would have listened if she had talked about 
Patagonian civilization or the Ruhr. And a dis- 
cussion of either of these others would have had 
quite as much effect upon Ross’ perfectly natural 
plans for taking care of his wife as other men 
he knew took care of theirs. 

Two of his friends who had married were living 
in Cloverdale, one of New York’s smartest sub- 
urbs, and he drove Carol out on a Saturday after- 
noon to inspect the little English-type house that 
they bought the very same day. 

“It’s not so very big,” Ross admitted apolo- 
getically—both of his friends had taken houses half again as 
large—“but I thought maybe for just the two of us—” 

“I think it’s the dearest house I ever saw!" To Carol’s eyes. 
used to the inconvenient, shabby old Kingsport place, this little 
house was a marvel of completeness and charm. The well-pro- 
portioned brick fireplace, the quaint old-fashioned lantern outside 
the door, the sleeping porch at the back—she did not miss a 
detail of attraction. 

“Oh, Ross, look! You can switch on the upstairs light down- 
stairs here!” And in the kitchen: “And just see this—both the 
hot and cold water come out of the same faucet! Oh, Ross, I 
simply adore this house. Are you sure that you—that—we can 
really afford it?” 

Ross smiled at the young enthusiasm in her eager voice 

“Tf you adore it,” he said, “that settles it. It’s up to me to 
hustle around and see that we can afford it.” 

There was on Ross’ face as he propounded this philosophy—a 
philosophy strikingly unfamiliar in Carol’s experience—a look that 
was as strangely familiar as the philosophy was new. Carol could 
not quite place it, but it was a look that she had seen before. 

They covered every inch of the two floors. 

“Now let’s see the attic.” 

There was a finished room and bath in the attic. 
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“Maid’s quarters,” said Ross 

‘Maid’s quarters?” Carol echoed, sur- 
prised. “We wont keep a maid, will we— 
for just us?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Ross. 

His tone was casual, easily matter-of- 
course. But again that look, so teasingly 
familiar. 

“But the work in this little 


house would be like playing - 
dolls. It wouldn’t be work at cf 
all. After our inconvenient 
ee i" 
Aa 
ve! 






old kitchen in 
Kingsport, this one 

why, you don’t 
even have to 
empty the pan un- 
der the _ icebox! 
For just us it 
wouldn’t really be any work at all, Ross. Don’t let’s keep any 
maid.” 

This was what Carol was on the very breath of saying, the 
words that were hovering just back of her eager, parted lips. 
But she never said them. For she suddenly recognized the look on 
Ross’ face—tender, indulgent, protective, manly, in a_ naive, 
boyish way just a little bit pleased with himself. And it was a 
look that Carol knew. She suddenly recalled where she had seen 
it before—on her brothers’ faces. On Dick’s, as he fetched the 
two-ounce sewing-bag for his helpless, adoring little wife. On 
Ted’s, as he worked nights while he tried to figure out how he 
was going to buy a kolinsky coat for Phyllis. 

Carol swallowed—as though she were swallowing down into 
everlasting oblivion the Kingsport Carol who had carried a whole 
family on her sturdy, efficient little shoulders. 

“It will be—fun to keep a maid,” she said. 
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Thus did Mrs. Ross Macklin of Cloverdale twine the first 
tendril of a clinging vine. 

And truly, in Cloverdale, she was twining it in the right place. 
If you are looking for America’s leisure class, search among the 
women of its Cloverdales—women who, childless, keep one maid; 
with a child or so, two. Rich women are busy by responsibility, 
poor by necessity, professional women by competition. It is in the 
great two-servant class that_you find lilies of the field—blooming 
on clinging vines. Not that it occurs to any one of them, of 
course, that she herself is any lily of the field. Marjorie De Witt, 
Carol’s next-door neighbor and the wife of Ross’ partner, con- 
sidered herself a very busy woman. 

“You poor dear,” she told Carol, “you certainly have my sym- 
pathy. It’s just about as hard to break in a new maid as it would 
be to do all the work yourself.” 

Carol smiled. 

“Ever tried doing all the work yourself?” she asked. 

Marjorie never had. 

“Well, I’ve never kept a maid before, 
give me all the pointers you can.” 

This, Marjorie was delighted to do. She explained to Carol 
how the employer must buy the maid’s uniform for her, blue 


» 


said Carol. “You must 


“But it's awfully ex- 
pensive, even at a bar- 
gain,” Carol protested. 
“Still — Ross would 
be crazy about it.” 


chambray with big white aprons for morning, black dresses with 
trim little bibbed white aprons for afternoon and evening. About 
the tendency of maids to become careless in the serving, trying 
to save themselves dish-washing. Warning tales of cloudy glass 
fingerbowls and dust under the radiators. 

She also steered Carol safely past many of the social shoals of 
Cloverdale, introduced her to the right young matrons, helped her 
give her first bridge-party. Marjorie, with her taffy hair brushed 
in waves always as smooth as glass, her smart dresses discarded 
the moment they became a shade too common, her regular semi- 
weekly appointments with the hairdresser and the manicure,—ap- 
pointments which nothing less important than a social engagement 
was ever allowed to break,—was quite the typical, idle, cherished 
young wife. 

Marjorie’s husband adored her. His philosophy was quite evi- 
dently the same that Ross had propounded to Carol. “If you 
want it, it’s up to me to hustle around and see that we can afford 
it : 

At first it all seemed rather funny to Carol, funny and fun. 
Fun, those first excifing months when his nightly arrival from 
the office was the glowing climax of each day, to listen demurely 
while Ross explained to her just how to keep a check-book, to 
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stand by in ultra-feminine helplessness while he looked up a train 
for her in the railway time-table or assumed that of course he 
must take her out to dinner on Helga’s weekly day out. 

There was more than fun in it, though. There was something 
so sweet in Ross’ tenderness that it twisted at Carol’s very heart. 
She was not used to care and tenderness. Sometimes when a 
storm came up in the night, she would awake with the alertness 
born of years of being the one who must prowl about in the cold, 
closing windows and fastening flapping blinds. She would wake 
and half start out of her twin bed with the familiar sense of 
responsibility, only to see Ross’ big pajama-clad figure coming 
back, having already made the round of the house. He always 
tiptoed past her bed as he came back, so as not to wake her. 
Carol never let him know that she was wide awake. Sometimes 
the dim sight of that big figure, tiptoeing awkwardly through the 
dark so that she need not even be disturbed, would bring sudden 
tears of tenderness to her eyes. 


OSS seldom talked to her about his business. She knew, of 

course, that Macklin and De Witt was a small advertising 
agency that specialized in textile advertising. Once in a while, 
Ross would try out on her some new picture to be used for Hurley 
Silks, their one big account, with, “Would that catch a woman’s 
eye, Hon?” or a gay postery scene with: “Would that make you 
want to rush out and buy cotton print for a dress?” Aside, how- 
ever, from furnishing an occasional feminine point of view, Carol 
knew little more about the affairs of Macklin and De Witt than 
did Marjorie De Witt. 

She did realize more than Marjorie, though,—or perhaps Harold 
De Witt did not feel the same about it,—just what being in busi- 
ness for himself meant to her husband. Not that Ross ever told 
her even that in so many words. But one does not carry the 
burden of a family for eight years without learning a little shrewd- 
ness. Carol had needed no more than Ross’ occasional references 
to his old job,—*‘‘a good job, but some way I never could get any 
kick out of any job, not compared with running your own game, 
trying out your own ideas,”"—his buoyant air by which she came 
to recognize the times when he was after a new account, his 
naive pride in the firm which his most determined casualness could 
not conceal, the way he always came back from an occasional 
evening conference with Harold enthusiastic and exhilarated. Oh, 
Carol might be hazy about the definite details of her husband’s 
business, but of its psychological value she was in no doubt! 

But if Carol had a slightly greater knowledge of Macklin and 
De Witt than Marjorie De Witt, Marjorie had a vaster faith in 
the firm. She recognized no limit to its potentialities. A porch 
glassed in for a winter sun-room, a new dress, a new car—all de- 
sires were alike in Marjorie’s complacent confidence that Macklin 
and De Witt would get them for her. 

“Mercy, Mrs. Pinchot’s husband is in the advertising business,” 
she would say, “and look at the cars they keep!” Or, coaxingly: 
“Well, if the Murrays can manage it, when he’s just on a salary, 
Hal darling, surely we can with you in business for yourself.” 

According to Marjorie’s buoyant faith, anything that adver- 
tising or independent business had done, Macklin and De Witt 
could do. 

Macklin and De Witt stood manfully up to it, too. Whatever 
Marjorie wanted, Harold found a way to get for her. And 
whatever Marjorie wanted, Ross found a way to get for Carol, 
too. Many of the things, as a matter of fact, Carol would never 
have known she wanted if Marjorie had not put the idea into 
her head, or Ross’. She liked them all as they came, of course: 
the bridge and mah jongg parties preceded by elaborate lunch- 
eons and ending with expensive prizes, one for each table; the 
little sedan that Ross gave her for their first Christmas: her 
competent if extravagant Helga in the kitchen; the pretty clothes 
she bought and “charged.” 

Even a clinging vine, though, has her problems. Carol, in this 
pampered existence, found that she had about as many as in her 
old Kingsport life. They were a different kind; that was all. 
Company for dinner in the Kingsport days used to mean the 
week’s marketing budget pieced out with pot-roast here, liver 
there, in order to provide for company, cream thick enough to 
whip, or mushrooms for the steak. Thick cream and mushrooms 
were unconsidered commonplaces now, but now there was Helga’s 
tendency to overbroil the steak that must be watched, or the new 
amber glasses that were promised two days ago and still didn’t 
arrive in time. The possibility of being left out of the subscrip- 
tion-dance club was quite as great a worry now, as the possibility 
of Dick’s losing his job again, or little sister coming down with 
tonsilitis, had once been. 


The Clinging Vine 


One’s worries over problems seem to depend less upon the 
nature of the problems than on one’s capacity for worrying. 
Remove all the big problems in sight, and the little ones swell 
quickly to take their places. Caroi’s capacity for worrying was 
fortunately low. She had not worried much during the most un- 
certain stress of the Kingsport days and she didn’t worry much 
now. Just about the same; that was all. 

And as far as sedans and mah jongg parties and georgette 
negligees were concerned, she wasn’t any happier, either. Happi- 
ness, like worrying, seems largely a matter of capacity. Carol 
had always had a vast capacity. But what made her happier now 
than in the old Kingsport days was not being a pampered wife— 
it was being Ross’ wife. That marvel did not seem to wear com- 
monplace a bit. Two months of married life, four months, six, 
eight, and his coming home at night was still the climax of each 
day. 

Once in a while, especially during the first few weeks, she had 
the feeling that the girl Ross loved was not the real Carol at 
all, the Carol who had used to rise at the first whir of the alarm 
clock and dashed in to get her cold bath, and breakfast started 
before the rest of the family awoke. This pampered, luxurious 
woman who trailed down at the last minute in a sea-green geor- 
gette negligee seemed a different person. 

But with each month that slipped by she became more and 
more real. The old busy, planning, responsible Carol faded a 
little farther away each week. More and more, Cloverdale stand- 
ards began to seem the natural ones to her. It ceased to seem 
funny for Ross to balance her check-book for her. She no longer 
smiled inwardly to hear all these young wives complain of their 
servants and end helplessly, “But what can you do?” After all, 
even the excellent Helga had her faults, but now when Carol con- 
sidered letting her go, she would realize that the next one would 
probably have other faults quite as annoying. Carol actually had 
found herself seriously using the accepted Cloverdale phrase. 
After all, what could you do? 

Cloverdale worries, clinging-vine’s worries, seemed more im- 
portant, more troubling as each week slipped by. Now and then 
one almost baffled her. Farther and farther away slipped the 
capable Carol with her blithe confidence that she could do any- 
thing if she just made up her mind to. She had said, half in 
jest, that she was going to be a clinging vine—meaning really 
that she was going to pretend to be one. The result of the pre- 
tending she had never considered. It had never occurred to her 
that if she pretended long enough, she might really. in all serious- 
ness become one. 


AND yet, that raw February afternoon when she and Marjorie 
+4 piled their day’s purchases on the back seat of the De Witts’ 
sedan, and Marjorie turned the hood toward Cloverdale and 
home, Carol was quiet, preoccupied. 

“When I have the car,” observed Marjorie, “I like to bring my 
packages right along with me. Then I know just when they're 
going to get home. Now, take those tallies for tomorrow, for 
instance. They'll promise them on the nine o’clock delivery, but 
suppose you depend on them and they don’t arrive, what are you 
going to do about it?” 

Carol nodded absently. Most of the day’s shopping had been 
Marjorie’s. Carol had only two packages on the back seat, a 
box of the crystallized fruit that she knew Ross liked so well. 
and a gown that she felt quite sure Ross would like. Its gold- 
colored satin brought out high burnished lights in her brown hair, 
and the slit, flowing sleeves fell away from her creamy arms in 
exquisite lines. Marjorie had found it and insisted that she 
try it on. 

“Tf I could wear that color, you’d never get a chance at it,” 
she told Carol. “It’s an awful bargain.” 

“But it’s awfully expensive, though, even at a bargain,” Carol 
protested. She looked at herself in the long shop mirror, lifted 
one arm to enjoy the luxurious sweep of the silk. ‘“Still—Ross 
would be crazy about it,” she admitted. 

“Then I'd certainly get it,” said Marjorie. “Your first busi- 
ness in this world is to keep your husband crazy about you.” 

“Mercy, Marjorie, how you talk!” Carol laughingly protested. 

But she had bought the gold-colored dress. If things like that 
really did help keep your husband crazy about you— Perhaps 
she really needed the dress. 

Through the heavy traffic, Marjorie’s own chattering was desul- 
tory, but as she swung the car out onto the broad Concourse 
and the driving no longer engrossed her, she charged Carol with 
being blue. 

“Have I been acting like a gloom?” (Continued on page 107) 
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LIKE Parmenter Street in the days of their first meeting, Mrs. 
Miles Monahan had cherished hopes. She had come to the 
story-and-a-half cottage on the unpaved thoroughfare with a vision 
of a future as roseate as the real-estate dealer’s recommendation 
of the place. With him, she saw the street a wide, handsome, 
tree-lined, asphalted avenue, with unpretentious but charming 
residences set back from the sidewalk line by lawns of emerald 
green. The agent had been right in one estimate. Parmenter 
Street stayed wide. The other elements of improvement remained 
as absent as the fulfillment of Agnes Monahan’s expectations of 
Prosperity. Parmenter Street, twenty years later, was a drab, 





MArY SYNON was a newspaper woman 
before she took up the writing of fiction. 
Perhaps that’s why all her stories are so 
deeply human. Moreover the Irish heart 
is an open book to her, and that is why 
this particular story is so full of warmth 
and sympathy. “For you know,” she says, 
“I like the Irish—oh, so much—being 
one.” Which accounts still further for the 
widespread interest in all that she writes. 
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By Mary Synon 


dreary highway on the southwestern prairies of Chicago, swepx 
by the storms of winter, burned by the suns of summer, a gaping 
chasm of snow, of mud, or dust, as the weather changed, between 
shabby houses of sinister dourness. Agnes Monahan, Irish-born, 
had grown neither sinister nor dour, but she had put away her 
dreams of the attainment of perfect happiness on earth, and was 
taking life and Miles Monahan as she found them. 

She was finding them both a little flat as she turned into the 
street on return from her day’s marketing. The list of police 
promotions had been published that morning, and Miles was stay- 
ing a sergeant, just as he had for seven years. 
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“It was because I rounded up them-beer*rurinérs on the Archey 
Road,” he had grumbled when she read aloud the names of the 
victors. 

“Tt’s a queer thing for a man to be held down because he did 
his duty,” she had objected, though she knew he spoke the truth. 

“There are queerer things than that on the police force,” he 
had said, buckling his belt. 

They had come near to a quarrel, balancing on the edge of 
recriminations, and he had gone off without bidding her good-by. 
She had admitted to herself, as she bought eggs and sugar and 
butter and prunes with penny-saving carefulness, that he had 
been right in holding to his sworn duty rather than taking the 
captain’s hint about the trucks from Joliet; but the undertow 
of an old discontent swept higher inshore as she faced the neigh- 
borhood fence line. 


(VER the first fence, bulging above the graying pickets, hung 
Mrs. Bannon, arbiter of many a destiny beyond her own, 
waiting like a chicken-hawk for her prey of gossip. A square- 
faced woman with a determined eye gleaming beneath a knobby 
brow, she flung across the walk a rope of casual conversation 
which Agnes could not pass without the giving of offense. 

“It’s a fine day,” she remarked, expertly measuring the: con- 
tents of the marketer’s basket. “Are the eggs at Grogan’s cheaper 
than at the American Store?” 

“No cheaper, but they’re fresher.” 

“T wouldn’t trust Grogan too far. Do you remember the time 
he gave you the bad cornmeal that—”’ 

“Sure, that was years ago,” Agnes protested, “and perhaps he 
didn’t know it was bad.” 

“They always know.” Mrs. Bannon leaned forward over the 
fence, her eyes lighting with a certain baneful triumph. “I looked 
to see was Miles listed in the promotions. I didn’t see his name.” 

“He wasn’t.” Agnes shifted her basket to her other hip. “You 
know how those things come, Mrs. Bannon, dear.” 

“I do that, but I thought with Captain Kellin from the same 
part of the old country as Miles, he’d lift his finger for the favor.” 

“Miles don’t want favors,” his wife put in hotly. 

“Nobody does, nobody does.” She shrugged derision. “Sure, 
though, you’re lucky that you’ve not seven mouths to feed in- 
stead of two! I tell himself that I don’t know what'll become 
of us with everything going up as it is.” 

“But the children’ll be able to help you soon,” Agnes told her, 
stifling the sigh which the mention of children always brought 
to her heart. 

“James’ll not be fourteen till come Martinmas, and he’s the 
eldest of them.” 

“But your sister’s working, and living with you, and—” 

“Devil a bit of help she is!” Her eyes grew stormy with 
anger. “Even though she’s my own sister, I can’t go back of 
the truth. Didn’t I think she'd make things easier for me when 
she came? And what does she do? Gets herself a job at the 
Yards, works all day, and whips off when she’s had her supper. 
And the boys and girls she goes out with at night! Agnes Mona- 
han, they’re not the kind we were when we came from home. I 
tell you, the old Ireland’s changed!” 

“It’s not the country; it’s the times,” Agnes rose in defense. 
“And there’s no wrong in Mona. We forget sometimes how we 
were when we'd just turned eighteen.” 

“T know about myself, and I was no pinwheel dancer like the 
crowd of them. It’s your Miles could tell you tales of the 
goings-on at Durnan’s Hall. Many’s the time he’s sent a squad 
there to stop the rows.” A sudden fear, as if the revelations she 
had made of her sister’s conduct might belittle her in Mrs. Mona- 
han’s estimation, clouded her confidences. “Well, I guess he'll 
be answering the calls for a while yet,” she observed. 


“HE might be doing worse,” Agnes said, but her cheeks crim- 
soned with indignation as she passed on. Even old Mrs. 
Darrah’s greeting, shouted from the window of her cottage, failed 
to meet the response it deserved. What was the use of doing 
right when all it brought was the chance to stay in the same old 
rut, with the scorn of the neighbors held as a lash over one’s 
wearying back? All their lives they had been God-fearing, Miles 
and she, and all they had to show for their rectitude was a run- 
down house, a few hundred dollars in the bank, the hope of a pen- 
sion some day, and the memory of three dead children. She banged 
into the house angrily, but the immediacy of toil caught her out of 
her mood. For hours she worked without thought of much be- 
vond the task at hand, and she had wrought more than a sem- 
blance of contentment for herself when Miles came home. 





Found on the Doorstep 


A big man, walking with the slow and heavy tread of the 
officer who has traversed prairie beats, he settled before the sup- 
per-table with a sigh. 

“Well, there’s one comfort in not getting a star on my collar,” 
he said. “Stacy has to go to Summerdale, and I’m only a mile 
from home.” 

“It’s cold comfort,” she countered, roused again to annoyance 
by his facile philosophy. 

“Now, what would we want of much more?” 

“They're raising the taxes.” 

“T’ll see the alderman about that.” 

“It'd be fitter if—” 

“We went all over that this morning,” he growled. “Let’s cut 
it out.” There was menace in his tone which drove her to other 
fields of coiiversation. 

“Mrs. Bannon was telling me,” she shifted with an ease which 
hinted at long practice in the art of matrimonial tight-rope walk- 
ing, “that there are some pretty goings-on at Durnan’s Hall.” 

“She’d say the same about heaven, if she ever peeked past 
Saint Peter.” 

“She says her sister has taken to going around with that gang.” 

“Well, she hasn’t been with them the past couple of weeks,” 
he announced. “I told her to keep out of them Saturday-night 
dances. Besides, she’s gone away.” 

“Gone away?” Halfway to the stove to bring the tea, she 
halted. “Kate Bannon said nothing of it. Are you sure?” 

“Of course Iam. I met her outside here one night, the night I 
went back to relieve O’Malley, and I carried her bag for her to the 
car-line. She said she was going to work some place down in Ohio.” 

“That’s why Kate’s been stopping me every day,” Agnes sur- 
mised. “She wanted to know if I knew it. But why don't 
she tell it?” 

“How do I know?” His tone suggested that he had long since 
given up the insoluble problem of women’s reasons. He ate his 
meal slowly, reading the evening newspaper, and giving occasional 
succinct comments on the headlines. “Well, I guess I'll run over 
to Coghlan’s,” he said, when he had finished. 

“All right,” she told him, as she cleared off the dishes, but 
with his going she felt a loneliness which sought refuge in protest 
against Fate. 


SHE was slopping soapy water with vim and vigor when Mrs, 
Darrah thrust her gray head within the kitchen doorway. 

“Can you give me three spoonfuls of coffee, Agnes, darlin’?” 
she coaxed. “I didn’t know I was out, and I might as well kill 
my Johnny as ask him to go to work without his pot of coffee. 
I could do with tea myself, but he—” 

“Help yourself,” Mrs. Monahan bade her, but the old woman 
was in no haste. 

“My Johnny says,” she told her, “that it’s a cryin’ shame that 
Miles didn’t get promoted. What was it stopped him, darlin’?” 

“Oh, there’s many a thing, woman dear.” 

“Sure, I know it, Agnes. I didn’t believe at all what Kate 
Bannon was saying.” 

““What did she say?” 

“Now, I don’t like to be causin’ trouble. I’m not that kind, 
but I thought it was not right that you shouldn’t know that she 
says that Miles didn’t get the promotion because he was mixed up 
with the booze crowd from Joliet.” 


“What?” Agnes lifted her arms from the dishpan, and began 
to dry them with militant fervor. “I'll make her eat them words,” 
she vowed. 


“Oh, don’t be sayin’ anything to her at all,” Mrs. Darrah 
pleaded. “Now, don’t pretend I told you. 
warned me to say no word to you of what she said, but you've 
been my neighbor since he was a little boy, and I said I’d the 
right to tell you. But you wont tell her, Agnes? There’s only 
trouble in carryin’ tales, and it’s myself should have known it. 
Promise me you'll not face her with it!” 

“IT wont,” Agnes gave in, weakened by the old woman’s per- 
turbation. “Sure, there’s not much use in facing down a liar like 
Kate Bannon. But what’s the sense of her lying about Miles?” 

“There’s no sense in lyin’ at all,” Mrs. Darrah announced, “but 
that don’t keep liars quiet.” She took up her borrowing of coffee, 
and went out with the satisfaction of the born trouble-maker. 
“Don’t think twice about what she said,” she gave valedictory. 

Agnes, taking off her apron and sitting down to perusal of the 
news, could not take her mind from churning Kate Bannon’s lie. 
She wished she had not promised Mrs. Darrah to abstain from 
direct refutation. She had worked herself into a seething rage 
by the time Miles returned, and she poured out the story to him. 
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“He might be doing worse,” Agnes said, but her cheeks crimsoned with indignation as she passed on. 


Well, sticks and stones’ll break my bones,” was his only com- 
forting. “Maybe she was only trying to draw you out,” he 
hazarded. “You'd better say nothing at all, no matter what they 
hint. Kellin’s the captain yet, and the less said about them 
trucks, the better for me.” 

“Tl say nothing,” she averred sullenly. 

She kept her word, even though remembrance of it pricked her 
painfully when she met Mrs. Bannon the next day. She sup- 
pressed, too, her longing to give back pain for pain by comment 
on Mona’s departure, dreading lest mention of the girl might 


bring on the very battle which she was trying to avoid. She 
answered all Kate Bannon’s questions, however, with a curtness 
alien to her usual good nature, and was conscious that she was 
spurring her neighbor to hostility by her attitude, even without 
the barbs of speech. She was in no way surprised when Mrs. 
Darrah reported to her, “Kate Bannon’s wonderin’ what’s got 
into you,” but she did surprise herself by the sharp retort 
she made to the older woman. Even Mrs. Darrah’s, “I'll be 
leavin’ you alone, darlin’, till you come to yourself,” failed to 
restore her equanimity, and her neighbor's keeping of the intention 
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pierced her soul with a bitterness 
she would not acknowledge. 

She blamed Kate Bannon for it 
all, whipped herself up to the point 
of combat with the other woman. 
“What do you hear from Mona?” 
she asked her one day. 

“What'd you mean?” Mrs. Ban- 
non parried. 

“Does she like her new place?” 

“Who told you she had one?” 

“She told Miles the night she 
went off.” 

“She did?” Into Kate Bannon’s 
sharp eyes blazed a gleam of an 
emotion Agnes Monahan could not 
define. Then _ shrewdness rang 
down a curtain before it. “It’s a 
pretty good place,” she said, “but 
it’s hard. I’m hoping she wont 
keep at it too long.” 

“It'd be good for her if she 
married,” Agnes said, thought of 
retaliation departed with the one 
volley. To her amazement, Mrs. 
Bannon flamed into rage. “It'll be 
good for you,” she cried, “if you'll 
mind your own business, and have 
nothing to do with mine.” 

Apology rushed to Agnes’ lips, 
but in the face of Kate Bannon’s 
anger, refused to cross them. “I'll 
mind my own,” she retorted, “and 
be glad to know it’s decent.” With 
head high, she went on. 

The Monahan-Bannon feud 
had been declared. 

Not until weeks later did * 
Agnes realize how it could 
cleave a_ neighborhood. 

Parmenter Street fell into 
sides over it; and for Agnes 
Monahan, the tragedy of 
the partisanship lay in the 
fact that, as far as she 
could see, Parmenter Street 
sided with the Bannons. 


ee 


For Kate Bannon talked, 
giving her own side of the 
trouble, never mentioning 
Mona, but casting aspersion 

on Miles and Agnes, spread- 

ing valiantly her lie. Mrs. 
Darrah, who could have es- 
poused Agnes’ cause, re- 
mained too hurt by Agnes’ 
sharpness of tongue to raise — 
her own. Agnes’ silence 
augmented the opposition. 
Without direct word from 
anyone, she realized that her 
neighbors had turned 
against her. The taste of 
the apples of unpopularity 

is bitter. Agnes Monahan 
grew sharp of look and of speech in those days, and since Miles 
was the only one on whom she could vent displeasure, she poured 
on him the vials of her caustic resentfulness. 

“What’s got into you at all?” he demanded one night after she 
had upbraided him for a hitherto unnoted fault. ‘You aint got 
anything to worry about, have you?” 

“I’ve plenty,” she said miserably. 

“If you saw what I see every day,” he told her, “you’d know 
what worry meant.” 
















Found on the Doorstep 


“Don’t you think it’s enough,” she sniffied, 
“to be alone here all day, and all evening too, 
when you go off as you do to Coghlan’s? 
Don’t you get talk enough all day without 
wanting it every night? Leaving me here all 
alone—” 

“But I’m home at ten.” 

“When it’s time for bed.” 

“Why can’t you run in to see Mrs. Darrah? 
Or—” 

“If only the children had lived,” she 
mourned, “it'd be small matter whether you 
stayed home or not. But here I am—” 

He came back from the door to pat her 
shoulder awkwardly. “Don’t be crying now, 





And we could be worse 
off.” He paused as if to linger, but she put up her hand to touch 


Agnes,” he pleaded. “They're better off. 


his caressing one. “Run along with you,” she said. “Don’t mind 
me. I'll be all right.” 

“But if—” 

“Go on,” she bade him, “or Coghlan’ll think you're getting (00 
old for a game of cards.” She pushed him toward the door, 
managing to smile as he looked back at her, but she wept when 
he had gone, bemoaning her fate with tragic sighs as she went 
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By Mary Synon 


about the few tasks of the evening. Once she thought she heard 
some one at the kitchen door, and with the hope that Mrs. Darrah 
might have decided to fling down the barriers, opened it wide; 
but no one was there. Atterward, as she read the paper, she 
fancied that she heard footsteps on the sidewalk outside the front 
windows; but she listened in vain for them to come nearer. She 
dozed, awoke, decided to go to bed, then changed her decision into 
waiting for Miles’ return. She should not have vented her rest- 
lessness on him, she decided. Poor old Miles—things were none 
too easy for him, with Kellin hinting at transfers for the men 
who didn’t play his game! Well, even if worse went to worst, 
they had each other, and that was something. 

She heard his heavy tread on the walk, and straightened in 
expectation of the sound of his key in the lock; but the lock 























“Who could have left a baby alone out there 
in the dark?” she demanded. “I don't know,” 
Monahan said. “I almost stepped on it.” 
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failed to click. Instead, she heard his muttered exclamation, and 
rushed to fling open the door. 

The light from the lamp behind her showed her Miles kneeling 
at the doorstep, bent over a white bundle. He lifted to her a 
face so startled that she drew back in fear of something she could 


not define. “For the love of God,” she gasped, “what is it?” 
“It’s a baby, I think.” His voice was as awed as her own. 
“A baby?” 
“Tt feels like one.” 
“A baby?” Her voice rose. 


“We'll take it in,” he said, “and find out.” 

He lifted the bundle, and she held back the door as he bore it 
over the threshold. Dazedly she followed him toward the table. 
He set down the bundle carefully, and began to take off its outer 

wrappings. The turn of a quilt re- 
vealed a tiny hand, relaxed. Softly 
Miles Monahan drew back the cor- 
ner of a blanket. Before them lay 
a child with a tiny wrinkling red 
face, just about to burst into cry- 
ing. 
“Mother of God,” Agnes Mona- 
han prayed, and swept the bundle 
up into her arms. “Who could 
have left a baby alone out there in 
the dark?” she demanded. 

“T don’t know,” Monahan said. 
He stared at her bewilderedly. “I 
almost stepped on it as I came in. 
It wasn’t there when I went out.” 

“T thought I heard a step. But 
why’d anyone leave it here?” 

He scratched his head. “It’s 
queer,” he said. “If I were on beat, 
now, I’d think it was some one who 
thought I’d know where to take it. 
I suppose it’s that,” he added, 
brightening at the thought. “Some 
poor devil didn’t know how to get 
the child into the asylum. [I'll call 
for the wagon,” he decided, “and 
take it over there now.” 

“You'll wait a min- 
ute,” Agnes said. Hands 
long out of practice went 
expertly over burden- 
some coverings. The 

e baby, blinking sleepy 
eyes, cooed at her, and 
clutched her finger. “He 
knows I’m a friend,” she 
announced. “That’s a 
darlin’ boy, now. Don’t 
you cry any more. Hey- 
diddle-diddle-dum, go 
back to sleep. Oh, God 
help you, alanna, it’s a 
hard way to be left in 
the world!” Tears filled 
her eyes as she gazed 
down at the mite in her 
arms; then she began 
softly to croon a lullaby 
remembered from her 
own childhood and not 
sung by her for more 
than a dozen years: 

We shall go boating, fish- 

ing, and sporting, 
We shall go sailing down 
to Black Rock. 

“Shall I call now?” 
Miles asked as her voice 
sank low. 

Softly she arose, and 
carried the baby to the 
bed in the room beyond, 
then came back to face 
him in the lamplight. “Would you give 
up the thing that God sends you?” she 
demanded. (Continued on page 100) 
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By 
George Weston 


The question is: how comes it that George 
Weston knows so much about girls? He’s 
not married; he has no kid sisters; yet he 
knows, as every girl who reads his fiction— 
and millions of them do—realizes. He 
lives down on a farm in New England, 
but not all the time. He's only just re- 
turned from a journey halfway round the 
world and is planning another trip all the 
way round. But it’s not foreign girls whom 
he knows, but those right here now—the 
girls you see every day, going about their 
business, chins up? clear-eyed—real girls. 


bys father had always been one of those silent, dom- 
inating characters who have the knack of making every- 
one around them take a back seat. If, for instance, you 
had seen his picture you would probably have said to your- 
self, “A strong face,” and have wondered how he had made 
his mark in history. This strength of feature had always been 
noticeable, but after his wife died it grew more apparent; 
and yet for all that, so far as history is concerned, he had 
been a failure all his life: a fact which possibly made him 
more forbidding than he would otherwise have been. 

Children who haven’t a father like this don’t know what 
they've missed. Lou was the eldest. Then came two other 
girls, Milly and Winn; and finally Bob, the youngest. Lou 
had to mother the lot. 

“Keep those children quiet!” her father would tell her, putting 
his head out of the room which he used for his study. His voice 
was enough—let alone the look with which he accompanied it— 
and for the rest of the day the children would hardly raise their 
voices above a whisper, but would walk softly and play gently— 
poor little things, all but Lou, who hardly dared to let out a 
yelp from one year’s end to the other. 

: a was the only one of the children who wasn’t afraid of her 
father. 

She liked to go into his room when he was out, and lightly 
pass her fingers over the keys of his secondhand typewriter, and 
sit at his desk, and peep in his drawers, and even read some of the 
papers which she saw there—papers dealing with great schemes 
that never amounted to anything. And now and then she found 
a letter which he had secretly written, beginning “Dear Marjie—” 
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As they walked over to the refreshment table 
together, Lou's anklet attracted more and 
more attention with every step she took. 


which puzzled her at first because that had been her mothers 
name, and then one day she realized that although her mother 
had been dead six years, her father was still writing to her 
whenever he was undecided or in trouble. 

“You’re growing more like your mother every day,” he told her 
once. “A wonderful woman, your mother. When she was alive, 
I got on well. If she had only lived!” 

Perhaps Lou conceived the childish ambition of taking her 
mother’s place, for certainly with the passing years she was learn- 
ing to love this strongly featured father of hers—this grim-faced 
dreamer of dreams, with his big head like a mastiff’s on a rather 
small body—a head which sometimes trembled a little when he 
sat in his chair, thinking. 

But men can’t live on dreams alone, to say nothing of a grow- 
ing family of four. So whenever the pot became too cold, Lou’s 
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father said “Damn it!” in a muffled passion, and went out and 
sold window-screens and ventilators, for which he was an agent, 
canvassing the better part of the town and hating every minute 
or it 

Che children hardly dared to breathe when he came home from 
canvassing, and were quite as relieved as he was when he had 
made enough to let it alone for a while and return to his larger 


visions. It was during his absence one summer, with a model 
screen and ventilator in his suitcase, that Lou learned to type- 
write; and being obliged to do it, so to speak, with one eye on 
the children and the other on the window to guard against her 
father’s unexpected return, she presently found that she could 
write by touch almost as well as by sight. And not only that, but 
being unusually quick with her fingers, it wasn’t long before she 
was developing speed. 
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One day, taking her 
father’s breakfast into 
his room, she found 
him at the machine 
laboriously copying a 
printed report, picking 
it out letter by letter, 
and almost stopping to 
dot the 7’s and cross 
the ?’s. 

“T’ll do that for you, 
if you like,” she shyly 
said. 

“You?” he said, 
turning his heavy eye- 
brows at her. “You 
been fooling with this?” 

She showed him how 
well she had been fool- 
ing with it, and after 
that she did his type- 
writing for him. 

One night he came 
home quite excited, and 
from the signs Lou 
guessed that he was on 
the track of some big 
scheme—a banner one, 
from the way he 
looked. For once he 
put his sample-case 
down as if he didn't 
hate it, and gave Lou 
the orders that were to 
be sent to the factory 
She was typewriting 
away, and he was walk- 
ing up and down the 
room behind her, when 
all at once he said, “Do 
you ever dream of your 
mother?” 

“No sir,” she said, half turning to talk to him. 
I can hardly remember her.” 

“That’s true,” he said, staring at her. 
my dear. Eh, if she had only lived!” 

Lou couldn’t remember that he had ever called her “my dear” 
before, and she felt inexpressibly touched. 

“I dreamt of her twice last night,” he continued, “and just a 
few minutes ago, coming up the hill—” 

He didn’t finish that, but stood staring, his head trembling, till 
Lou felt embarrassed. Bob’s voice, in the hall outside, broke the 
spell. 

“Never mind those orders now,” her father said. “They'll do 
in the morning. And for heaven’s sake, keep those children quiet 
I'm going to be busy tonight.” 

In the morning, when Lou went in to bring his breakfast, the 
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light was. still burning, and he sat- at-his desk; his head bent low 
over the lefter which he had been writing. 

“Dear Marjie,” it read. “Was it you that I saw on the hill, 
coming home tonight—” 

“Dad!” whispered Lou, suddenly afraid to touch him. And 
again, “Dad!” 

But he didn’t answer. He had gone on that mysterious mis- 
sion, from which no one is allowed to return and speak—had 
gone, it might perhaps be suggested, for an answer to his letter. 


HEN the routine of life reasserted itself, Lou looked around 
her to see what was left, and for the first time she realized 
what a quiet, self-effacing family she had on her hands. 

Milly was nineteen; Winn was eighteen, and Bob seventeen; 
and when you've said that, you've said about all that can be said. 
They were well-mannered, but, oh, how quiet!—submerged per- 
— that had never been allowed to come to the surface to 

low. 

Nevertheless Lou mapped out her program as if she had three 
world-beaters to deal with. 

“The girls must marry well,” she told herself, “and Bob must 
get a good job.” 

Some program, that, as any parent of a normal family will tell 
you. She was still wrestling with it one morning, pondering ways 
and means, when Pinky Moreland stopped his truck outside and 

- came in to see her. 

Pink and Lou had gone to school together, and once when Fred 
Bowers had been putting snow down Lou’s back, Pink had hap- 
pened along, his red hair flaming, and had nearly killed Frederick. 
This sounds big, but the fact remains that Freddie Bowers had 
been obliged to stay home for nearly a month; and after that, 
no little girl had any more snow put down her back that winter. 
Pink lived across the street, and had lately bought a delivery car 
and gone into the express business. 

“T was thinking I might rent your barn,” he said to Lou, “or 
at least enough of it to keep the car in. I tried to speak to 
your father once, but he wouldn’t have it. Anyhow, I'd be glad 
to pay you seven-fifty a month, seeing it’s right across from the 
house and just where I want it.” 

Seven-fifty a month, dropped from the skies like that, loomed 
large on Lou’s horizon. 

“T don’t mind, Wallace,” she said—she being one of the few 
who never called him Pink. “You can have the barn, if you like.” 

“That’s all right, then,” he said, looking so earnest that his 
freckles seemed to take on a deeper glow. “And now about Bob, 
what are you going to do with him?” 

“TI want him to get a good position as soon as he can.” 

“Sure, that’s all right. But till he does get something else, 
maybe I could use him. He’s worked around the car a lot, just 
for fun, and knows how to drive it; and there’s days I ought to 
hire another truck and do contract jobs. So if he wants to help 
me—well, I can’t pay him much, but I'll give him fifteen dollars 
a week till he gets something better.” 

“Have you spoken to Bob?” she asked. 

“Yes, and he asked me to speak to you.” 

“That’s Bob,” thought Lou, her heart falling a little. “Always 
afraid to do anything himself.’ But aloud she said, “All right, 
Wallace, if you think he can help you. And you can start using 
the barn any time.” 

Bob being thus temporarily provided for, she turned her at- 
tention to the larger ambition of marrying the girls off well, 
dressing them as attractively as she could with the limited mate- 
rials on hand, keeping them going to church regularly, tricking 
them out as alluringly as possible for the annual picnic, and taking 
them to all the fairs and festivals which eligible young bachelors 
might be expected to attend. But after nearly a year of this, 
neither Milly nor Winn seemed to have made the slightest head- 
way in the desired direction. For one thing, they were too quiet; 
and for another thing, progressively important, they needed new 
clothes. Not only that, but Lou found that she was running be- 
hind in the household accounts, the balance for groceries growing 
bigger every month, and last year’s coal bill grinning at her like 
a skull and crossbones every time she thought of it. 

“I’ve got to get on a better basis, somehow,” she told herself 
one day. “We’ve got to have more money coming in, or we'll 
be in trouble first thing we know.” 

The next day, looking over the Evening Record, she saw that 
girls were wanted at the -woolen company. She had a long talk 
with Milly—at least she did most of the talking while her sister 
looked at her like a wounded deer—but in the end Lou’s strength 
of mind prevailed, and Milly went to see if she could get a 
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job. She came back pale and frightened—yet almost obviously 
glad that they hadn’t wanted her. 

Lou waited a week and then she sent out Winnie in answer to 
an advertisement of the New York Sample Shoppe. Winnie went 
out like a poor little dove from the ark, but soon came fluttering 
back with nothing in her bill—entirely too quiet, entirely too se!f- 
effacing for this assertive age. 

That night she cried to herself in bed, and from the next room 
Lou heard her. 

“Tl have to see what I can do myself,” she thought, after she 
had soothed poor Winn. “I can typewrite as good as anybocy, 
and there must be lots of places in New York where I could find 
something to do. We've got to get some more money somehow, 
or we'll have no coal next winter.” 

Fathers with visions little know the legacies they sometimes 
leave behind them. 

Lou didn’t tell her family what she was up to, but a few morn- 
ings later she joined the commuters on the seven-fifty-eight, forti- 
fied by the name and address of an employment agency which 
Annie Bonnell had given her—Annie having gone to school with 
Lou, but now being a regular stenographer in the city at thirty 
dollars a week. Lou was wearing her black voile and looked as 
businesslike as any girl who was going into the city that day; 
and after trying her out on the typewriter, the agency gave her 
three names and addresses in exchange for her written agreement 
to pay them her first week’s salary. 

At the first place, a fishy-eyed office boy kept her waiting for 
half an hour before he took her card in; and while she sat on 
the bench behind the railings, the girls at the desks kept looking 
at her and whispering to each other, relieving this by an occasional 
giggle. 

“Poor Milly! Poor Winn!” thought Lou, and was nearly going 
out when Young Fish-Eye opened the gate and beckoned im- 
periously with what he had above his collar. 

“Boss’ll see you now,” he said. “First door to the right.” 

Evidently the boy had patterned himself after his master. Old 
Fish-Eye nodded toward a chair and indicated a notebook on the 
end of the desk. 

“Take a letter,” he began. “ ‘Bauer & Fleischmann, 32 Gen- 
nessee Street, Schenectady, New York—’” 

“But I’m not a stenographer—only a typist,” said Lou. “They 
told me at the agency you wanted a typist.” 

“Wont do,” he said, swiveling his chair away from her. “No 
good.” 

“Thank you!” said Lou, her dander rising. “I am sorry to have 
caused you so much trouble!” 

She might as well have struck a flagstone with a feather. 


‘THE next place was on the top floor of an old building, in which 
she had to walk up four flights, and there she found a large 
barnlike room in which long rows of girls were addressing en- 
velopes from typewritten lists, while the manager sat at his desk 
on a raised platform in the corner, reminding Lou of an old- 
fashioned schoolmaster keeping his pupils in order. But when she 
went and stood by his desk, he didn’t remind her so much of an 
old-fashioned schoolmaster. He had a treacly smile—one of those 
smiles which every girl gets to know before she has much age 
in her. 

“T think you'll do,” he said. “In fact I’m pretty sure you will. 
But just come back at half-past five, and I'll give you a trial. 
It'll only take a few minutes.” 

It was instinct that warned her, and of course there’s always a 
possibility that instinct may be wrong; but when Lou reached the 
street she had no more idea of climbing those stairs again at 
half-past five than she had of jumping into Doyle’s Swamp on her 
way home. 

“No wonder Winn cried,” she quietly told herself. 

But you know what they say: how it’s always darkest before 
dawn. Lou’s next application card led her to a cheerful-looking 
office in a busy building. “Simms & Penfield,” was the name on 
the door, and in the lower left-hand corner: “Advertising.” 

“If I had only come here first,” she thought, sensing the lively 
air of activity, the friendly atmosphere, “but it’s probably too 
late now. Any girl, I should think, would like to work here.” 

The boy who had taken her card interrupted her. 

“This way, please,” he said, and led her to a door bearing the 
name, “Mr. Lynn Penfield.” 

He opened the door and Lou passed in. The door closed be- 
hind her like a briskly turning leaf, and although Lou didn’t know 
it she had suddenly arrived at one of the most important chapters 
of her life. 
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“What you got?” asked the one who wore his hair polished. “A party?” 


SHE found herself looking at a tall young man of about thirty, 

who arose from his chair when she entered as though she were 
the first lady of the land, and took her in with one quick, smiling 
look. Lou liked his hair, which had crisp little waves in it; and 
she liked his chin, which curved out as though it wanted to be in 
everything that was going on; and she liked his eyes, one of which 
wore its eyebrow slightly higher than the other, so that while his 
right eye seemed to be quizzically smiling, the other appeared to 
be seriously reflecting, and made him look as though Sense and 
— Humor might be living together under the same thatched 
root. 

“Miss Fuller?” he said, glancing at the card she had sent in. 

“Yes sir.” 

“You will find that chair quite safe. Thank you. Now, what 
was your first reaction when you entered the office outside?” 

“T liked it.” 

“Fine. We're always glad to know. Now, I wont ask you what 
sort of an operator you are, because I’m going to find out for 
myself. We want a girl here to copy letters, copy booklets, copy 
addresses, copy copies, copy anything. You see that little type- 
writer basking in the corner? It is a very intelligent typewriter, 
and it wants you to play with it. It wants to see how quickly 
and also how neatly you can copy this.” 


If in his manner he had shown any of that quality which girls 
generally describe as “freshness,” she would have soured against 
him inwardly on the spot. But there was no freshness, only an 
amazing cheerfulness of spirit behind his words—an exuberance 
of thought which in some strange way seemed to have a contagious 
effect upon Lou herself. The copy which he handed her proved 
to be a page of dialogue which he had opened at random from a 
magazine on his desk. She seated herself at the typewriter, 
slipped in a sheet of paper, and let her hands hover over the keys. 

“Single space or double?” she asked over her shoulder. 

“Suit yourself, Miss Fuller. That’s part of the large idea. 
Make it look as neat as you can; that’s all.” 

She decided on single spacing, with double spacing between the 
paragraphs. The next moment her fingers lightly sprang upon the 
keys and she was off. 

“Fine!” he said when she had finished the page. “Six minutes 
and four seconds for two hundred and fifty words. The office 
takes off its hat to you. Now for the sad part. Let’s see how 
many mistakes.” 

He found but one and it was such a little one! 

“Time and Patience found you,” he said, shaking hands with 
her. “I knew you’d come at last. You are now, Miss Fuller, a 
member of our interesting family, beginning Monday morning, at 
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nine o’clock. _And=-oh, yes—a mere detail, of course, but you 
may be vaguely inquisitive. Every Saturday noon the cashier 
will pay you twenty-five dollars in crisp new notes from the 
treasury. Good-by, and good luck till we see you again.” 

All the way home, Lou was as happy as she could be—happy, 
and dreamy, and at peace with the world. 

“He’s awfully nice,” she told herself over and over... .. 

As you can imagine, that twenty-five dollars a week eased things 
at home. Of course, the first week’s money had to go to the 
employment agency, and for the next three weeks it went to the 
Suburban Coal Company; but soon after that it began to go into 
clothes for the girls, and proper suede shoes, and things that don’t 
show. But for all that, so far as marrying was concerned, either 
well or otherwise, neither Milly nor Winn showed the slightest 
sign. 

They were nice girls, you understand—and almost wistfully 
eager to do anything in the world to please Lou—but having been 
brought up to be quiet, they didn’t know any other way. They 
loved housework, both of them. It is pathetic to think how 
beautifully they did it, and how it blushed unseen; but when it 
came to going out, and hustling, and coming back in triumph 
with a fine young male in tow, they didn’t seem to have the least 
conception of the first principle involved. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Lou, one evening. 
show some pep!” 

Then came a ray of hope. Every six months, Simms & Pen- 
field gave a dinner to their family—a dinner for which they 
generally captured a speaker who was good for 4 news item—a 
dinner which was sometimes followed by a theater party, but 
more often by a dance. The first affair to which Lou was invited 
was to include a dance, and as the invitations read, “To Our 
Family, and Their Families, and Their Family Friends—” Lou 
straightway began to harbor notions for Milly and Winn. 

“They're pretty enough for anybody,” she indignantly told 
herself, “and perhaps it isn’t their fault at all. Perhaps it’s just 
the people around here, who haven’t sense enough to appreciate 
them.” 

There was a great time, making clothes. Lou would like to 
have taken Bob, too, but it could hardly be managed. Pink was 
now paying him twenty dollars a week, and the truck business 
was not to be sneezed at, but it was practically impossible to 
get the grime off Robert’s hands—and then again he had no 
tuxedo, and neither could he dance. The girls had learned at 
high school—dancing being one of those items, not in the curric- 
ulum, which every girl picks up not later than her sophomore 
year. So Bob stayed home, and Milly and Winn went down on 
the six-five—dressed to kill and already somewhat nervous at the 
prospect—and Lou met them at the station in New York. They 
all had capes on, and no hats, and looked like three romantic 
young conspirators. 

“Vou do look nice!” Lou told them. 

And so did she—but that comes later. 

Nice or not, they were very quiet throughout the dinner, having 
beautiful table manners but keeping their eyes entirely too much 
on their plates; and when the dinner was over and they adjourned 
to the ballroom, they found chairs in a nice, quiet corner where 
they could see everything, and sat there with their hands demurely 
folded in their laps—and waited for partners. They were still 
waiting when Lynn Penfield came along, one brow up and the 
other down. Mrs. Penfield was in Florida. At the office they 
said she was a big, fat thing, much older than he, but that she 
had lots of money. 

“Hello!” said Lynn to Lou. 

Lou arose although she needn’t have. 
she said. 

He looked at Milly and Winn, and then back at Lou. 
family?” he asked. 

“My sisters.” 

They were introduced, and each girl breathed, “Very pleased 
to meet you, I’m sure,” but were either too shy, or didn’t know 
how, to go on from there. 

“Why aren’t your sisters dancing?” asked Lynn, frowning a 
little as he turned to Lou. 

“For the same reason that I’m not, I suppose,” she said, trying 
to smile. 

“Mmmm,” said Lynn. “Young lady, let me tell you something,” 
and paraphrasing a weighty saying he continued in a slow and 
weighty manner, “Girls must be advertised or they stay on the 
shelves.” 

It was evident that the thought pleased him, and was almost 
equally apparent that he was having a rush of ideas to the head. 
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“Why aren’t you dancing?” 
“Nobody asked me, sir,” 


“Your 


The door on her side 
opened and another 
brigand appeared. Lou 
gasped, “Wallace!” 
and leaned against 
him for protection. 


“Let’s walk a little,” he said to Lou. “Any- 

body can dance.” And as they strolled around 
the edge of the ballroom, he at once began, 
“I’m going to write a booklet some day on a 
very important subject—‘The Ways in Which 
a Girl May Advertise.’ Have you ever given 
any thought to the subject?” 

“No,” said Lou, rather faintly, a touch of color in her cheeks 

“The more common method nowadays, I must confess,” he 
continued, “is the ballyhoo—a wild and woolly scream, beginning 
with the lipstick and ending, appropriately enough, with a pair of 
stockings which look much more like paint than silk. Coming at 
once, however, to more refined methods, some girls advertise by 
shingling their hair—some by reading the future in a gentleman’s 
palm—some by the shape of the package—some by the color of 
the package—some by display of the goods—some by the way they 
walk—some by a wistfil look—” 

In this wealth of ideas, Lou had one of her own. 

“Don’t the contents of the package count?” she asked. 

“Good for you,” he said. “No; the contents come later. The 
contents don’t count at first. The only thing that counts at first 
is the fact that a girl has simply got to advertise—she has simply 
got to attract attention to herself in the most highly competitive 
field in the world.” 

“How?” she asked, thinking of Milly and Winn. 

“How?” he demanded. “Haven't I just been telling you?” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head, “only in a general way,” and 
coming right down to it but shielding Milly and Winn, she con- 
tinued: “What could I do, for instance, to draw attention to my- 
self—something nice, of course—and something that no other 
girl is doing here tonight?” 

He looked her over; it wasn’t hard to do. The conversation 
had warmed her a little—had brightened her eyes and pinked her 
cheeks—and the fact that she was walking around the ballroom 
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with Mr. Lynn Penfield had given her a charming little swagger of 
which she was quite unconscious. 

“You are right,” he said, more to himself than to her. “To 
insuccessful advertisers with a real message, Simms & Penfield 
have always turned their sympathetic attention.” His eyes, still 
studiously roving over her, caught sight of the bracelet on her 
irm—an old piece which had been in the family before the Revo- 
lution—one of those fine old things which look antique on the 
nae of them. It had, Lynn thought, something faintly Egyptian 
about it. 

“Ah, yes!” he suddenly said, his eyes shining. “That’s it! 
Tutankhamen’s anklet. The Egyptian motif: why not follow that? 
Have you ever been to Cairo? Well, that’s the way they wear 
them over there. Put it on your ankle and walk around the 
room, and I'll bet you'll have all the customers you want for 


the rest of the evening.” 


Lou drew back at that, perceiving at a glance the gulf which 
s fixed between theory and practice. 

“Oh, well, of course, if you don’t want my advice—” said he. 

“But I do!” she told him. 

“All right, then. Do as I tell you. Put it on your ankle and 
I'll walk over to the refreshment table with you, talking seriously 
nd confidentially, as though we were discussing something partic- 
larly profound. Does it jingle?” 

“A little,” she said, bending over. 

“Good. Make it jingle if you can, thereby uniting the ocular 


and aural appeal.” 


She did, and as they walked over to the refreshment table to- 
gether, apparently engaged in a very deep conversation, Lou’s 
anklet attracted more and more attention with every step she 
took; and people who weren’t noticing her at all a few moments 
before, were now taking in every detail of her that met the eye. 

“Hello,” whispered Lynn. “Didn’t I tell you? Our first cus- 
tomer.” 

It was Spencer Jacobs, who had been a poet before he turned 
illustrator, and was therefore a doubly dangerous man. Lou quite 
thrilled as she danced with him—the jingling of the anklet sound- 
ing so romantic—and when the dance was over, two of Spencer's 
friends came over for an introduction, and she jingled again. 
During her third dance, she saw another girl with her bracelet 
around her ankle, and after that it soon became the distinctive 
note of the evening. 

“You see?” said Lynn, talking as from Olympus. “A highly 
competitive field. Just as I told you. You’ve simply got to stand 
out from the others every minute. You've simply got to keep ad- 
vertising, or you’re lost in the mob.” 


Lee thought it over that night as she lay in bed. “He was 
right,” she told herself. “If I hadn’t done as he told me to 
do, I would have had no one.” 

But obviously a girl can’t go around wearing anklets all the 
time. What could she do next? But more important, more press- 
ing than this, what was she going to do with Milly and Winn? 
How was she going to bring them to the attention of these eligible 
young bachelors whose names, in due course of time, would appear 
in the Married notices? 

“T wonder if I could try the Ballyhoo Method for Milly and 
Winn,” she thought. “I don’t mean a lot of paint, of course, and 
things like that—but something nice, and at the same time some- 
thing really ballyhooish, too.” 

Their house was a rather shabby affair—as houses left by vi- 
sionary fathers are apt to be—-but it had been a good house once, 
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with a lawn in front, and a path up the center, and a veranda on 
each side of the front door. This veranda was an open affair, 
with no more privacy than a bandstand, and when you hear that 
the street department had installed one of their brightest lamps 
not more than a hundred feet away, you can begin to see that the 
Fullers’ veranda wasn’t exactly a cupid’s bower. 

“Yes sir!” Lou had an inspiration. “A set of those olive-col- 
ored screens that roll down—and a lamp in the window with a 
silk shade, old rose and gold—just so it can be seen between the 
slats of the screen at night—” 

Bob put the screens up, and Milly and Winn made the lamp 
shade. Then one Sunday afternoon, they all went up in the woods 
in Pink’s truck and came back with a lot of growing ferns. These 
were planted in jardiniéres and placed upon the veranda, and 
you'd be surprised how nice it began to look. 

The next afternoon a New York delivery car unexpectedly ap- 
peared at the Fuller house with a phonograph that Lou had or- 
dered; and when she reached home that evening, she had it car- 
ried out on the porch and sent Bob over to Evans’ for a piece 
of ice. 

“What are you going to do, Lou?” Milly kept asking her; and 
finally a dreadful suspicion crossed Winn’s mind and took all the 
strength out of her legs. “You aren’t going to get married—are 
you, Lou,” she asked, “and leave us?” 

“Oh, .no, no,” said Lou, mysteriously. “It’s something nicer 
than that. You girls go upstairs and dress now—you in your 
orange, Milly, and you, Winn, in your blue. And I want you to 
look just as sweet as you can—both of you.” 

You can guess their curiosity. 

“It’s all right,” Lou told them more mysteriously than ever. 
“You'll see when the time comes.” 


"THEY went upstairs, as excited as you can imagine—a state of 
mind, as you have heard before, which never hurts the looks 
of a girl—and after dinner, while Milly and Winn were washing 
the dishes—their skirts pinned up around their waists and bunga- 
Jow aprons protecting their fagades—Lou lowered the slatted 
screens on the veranda, and lit the old-rose lamp and placed it so 
that it threw its mellow light through the window upon the ferns 
and the phonograph. 

It looked fine. Indeed, from the street, it looked like a beau- 
tiful picture; or rather it looked like the hint of a beautiful pic- 
ture, for you could only see parallel glimpses of the lamp shade, 
and here and there the silhouette of a fern. You couldn't see, 
for instance, who was on the porch, or how many, or what they 
were up to, either. The slatted screens were much too clever 
for that. 

Lou picked out a phonograph record, a fox-trot, which com- 
bined a worldful of action with a heavenful of sentiment, and was 
threatening to sweep the country even in spite of its title, which 
was “Big Ears.” This done, she went and cracked the piece of 
ice and put it in a large pitcher with the juice of a dozen lemons, 
and stirred it, fortissimo, with one of those long spoons that 
housewives are wont to use in keeping the jam from burning on 
the bottom. 

Thus engaged, she said a peculiar thing. 

“Sounds all right,” she said, and forthwith had Bob carry the 
pitcher out on the veranda, and place it on a stand, spoon and all, 
Milly and Winn following, each bearing two glasses. 

“There!” said Lou. “All ready. Now I'll start the music; and 
Bob, I want to see how well you can dance with Milly—and 
Milly, I want to see how well you can dance with Bob.” 

“Not much room here,” complained Bob by way of disguising 
his enthusiasm. 

“No,” said Lou. ‘“That’s where good dancing shows.” 

She started “Big Ears,” and while Bob and Milly danced to 
its soulfully lively strains, Lou told Winn something funny that 
had happened at the office that day—and, oh, how she laughed 
as she told it!—and stirred the ice in the pitcher with the big 
spoon and made it tinkle till the jug rang. Tinkling ice on a warm 
night—you understand?—and music, and dancing, and laughter, 
and a shaded veranda, and an old-rose lamp. Is it any wonder 
that Pink Moreland came right over? 

“What you got?” he asked. “A party?” 

Lou gave him a big glass of lemonade to shut him up. 

“Play ‘Big Ears’ again,” she said. “I like it. And Bob, you 
dance with Winnie now. And Wallace, you dance with Mill.” 

Again she stirred the lemonade, and again she laughed—this 
time when Pink began dancing Boston style, with his chin up 
high and an air of frosted dignity. She was still laughing when 
other footsteps were heard and the Remsen boys appeared on the 
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top step of the veranda—the Remsen boys, who lived at the corner 
and had gone to school with the girls. 

“What you got?” asked the one who wore his hair polished. 
“A party?” 

“No; just trying to forget how warm it is,” said Lou. “Come 
in. 

She rested from her labors then—the veranda not being large 
enough for a bigger crowd. 

“There!” she thought, contentedly taking the spoon out of the 
jug when the Remsen boys started dancing with Milly and Winn. 
“It nearly got me out of breath, but it worked all right. And 
that—” she thought, “and that’s the ballyhoo.” 


“YOU'VE simply got to stand out from the others every min- 

ute. You've simply got to keep advertising, or you're lost 
in the mob.” Having won twice by Lynn Penfield’s methods, Lou 
began to search her mind how best she could make use of them 
another time. 

“Wouldn’t it be funny,” she thought that night, “if—now—if 
he himself—” 

She left it at that, hanging deliciously in the air, and kept on 
the lookout. 

It was the anklet which gave her the clue to her next endeavor. 
Naturally she had taken more of an interest in things Egyptian 
after her experience at the firm’s dinner; and one day in a travel 
magazine she came across a colored photograph of a frieze which 
had lately been unearthed in the Valley of the Kings. 

The story told by the pictures interested Lou as much as the 
quaint design, and while she was looking at it and dreaming over 
it, Inspiration floated down on noiseless wings and whistled ever 
so gently in her ear. 

“Yes!” she breathlessly whispered. “Wouldn’t it look beauti- 
ful on a dress—not too big—say about six inches high—an ecru- 
colored linen cut Egyptian style—and embroidered like this all 
around the hem of the skirt in colored wool!” 

When she told Milly and Winn about it, they both said 
“Mmm!” in expressive rapture, and their eyes began dreaming, 
too. It took some doing, but they could each ply a clever needle, 
and when it was done and Lou went to work in it one morn- 
ing, she didn’t meet a daughter of Eve, anywhere from eight 
to eighty, who failed to give it that thoughtful, memorizing look 
by which the success of a dress is made known to its wearer. 

She hadn’t been in the office long when Mr. Penfield rang for 
her. 

“I want—” he began, and then he saw it. “Hello,” he said. 
“Some dress. Where'd you find it? In a tomb?” 

“I made it,” she told him, not without pride. 

“From a design?” . 

“No; my own design.” 

“Turn around. Let’s have a good look at it.” 

She turned slowly around for his inspection—than which there 
are few pictures more appealing to the masculine mind, bringing 
back a possible subconscious memory of those prehistoric times 
when the gentlemen lived pretty well as they pleased, but the 
ladies had to please pretty well if they wanted to live. 

“Have they noticed it outside?” he asked. 

“Everybody.” 

“You see? Appearance of the package. You've simply got to 
make a noise... . . ” His thoughts, though, were evidently else- 
where—had been since he had asked if they had noticed it out- 
side. “Look here,” he suddenly continued, “I’m expecting Mr. 
Meyer this morning, and when he comes I shall ring for you, and 
I want you to give him a chance to see that dress—accidentally 
on purpose—you understand?” 


SHE understood. She hadn’t been working at Simms & Pen- 
field’s for nothing. Mr. Meyer, she knew, was nearly the head 
of a mail-order house which sold women’s clothes all over the 
country, and Simms & Penfield were trying to get their account. 
Sc when Mr. Meyer finally arrived to talk over a booklet which 
Lynn was getting up for him, Lou waited till the buzzer rang and 
then she went in—oh, so innocently—so innocently— 

Mr. Meyer didn’t notice it at first; but when he did, he noticed 
it good and hard. 

“If you don’t mind a compliment, young lady,” he said, “where 
did you get that dress?” 

“T made it,” she told him, speaking in that modest, restrained 
voice—you know— 

“From a pattern?” 

“No; out of my own head.” 

“Not bad. Not half bad.” And (Continued on page 114) 
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Arthur Mason — who wrote “The 
Rescue,” in the November issue, and 
many another salty tale of the sea— 
solemnly swears that the following 
story has more than a mere basis of 
fact; the last part of it, he avers, is 
absolutely true. Anyway, the story 
should be true in spirit at least, for 
Arthur sailed the Seven Seas in 
windjammers for years, and at the 
present moment is aboard a freighter 
from San Francisco bound for 
London. “It’s steam,” he writes, “so of 
course I’m only a sort of supercargo.” 
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‘T#4T night there was no moon shining over a certain tract in the southern 

Indian Ocean. The sky was flooded with racing scud; and the sea, fed by an 
unleashed wind, came like huge sickle-blades, cutting swaths from the ocean and 
piling waves in towering, foam-capped windrows. 

In the cabin of the bark Moreland, a bearded man in dripping oilskins stood with 
straddled legs, his eyes riveted on a chart that lay on the cabin table. A suspended 
lamp swung until its chimney almost paralleled the ceiling, its shadowy light falling 
on the face of the man. 

There was a centered quietness about him that comes sometimes in crises at 
sea, and his were the eyes of the primitive man when he battles with the elements. 
Salty-red, they were, and squeezed beneath ruffled eyebrows, and they had a stead- 
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“Good luck!” 








fast far look, even when they focused on the map. 
The mouth of the man bespoke courage, and his 
whole frame was upright and strong. 

Noises from outside registered in muffled tones 
within the cabin, each one different, as each was 
an agony in itself. The bearded man’s eyes 
lighted to every sound, but his calmness was un- 
changing. Running feet pattered overhead; voices 
rang out that had in them the vibration of 
Eternity. Lion-roars from the rigging, screeching 
chain-plates, tearing canvas, long-drawn driftbolts 
receding from their oxidized fastenings, noises of 
the cargo shifting in the hold, squelching throbs 
from hammering waves; cold reverberations of 
destruction, all these seemed to simmer through 
the muscles of the ship and to find register in that 
far-away-ness of the man’s eyes, and to find an 
end in the deep calm of him. 

He picked up the chart, rolled it, took it me- 
thodically to his cabin and put it away. Then 
the ship, of which he was the captain, listed over 
as if she meant never to right again. He was 
flung to the floor, and pictures of ships and men 
that hung on the walls around him fell about him 
in- shivered fragments of glass. Gradually the 
bark righted herself again, and he got up and stood 
a moment looking down at the destruction. Then 
he stooped and picked up a photograph. It might 
have been a portrait of the man who held it in 
his hand, so much was it like him. He spoke to 
it, and still his words seemed to be separate from 
the deep silence of him. 

“Tom,” he said, “you have been through a night 
like this. Perhaps the sea has silenced you. Ten 
years is a long time. Perhaps—perhaps there will 
be two of us now—brothers still—down there— 
both with our work unfinished.” 

There was the supreme sound of a mast torn 
from its bolted security in the heart of the ship. 
He rushed from the room, lunging toward the 
barometer on the cabin wall. There was no more 
hope in that thing than in any other toy of the 
elements. It had fallen steadily inch by inch, 
until now it showed twenty-eight. 

The Captain turned to go on deck, then stopped 
as a cuckoo clock cooed twelve. His eyes shifted 
to the clock as it hung under the skylight, and 
watched the small wooden bird doing its duty so 
himanly, fearlessly. His ears awaited the sound 
of the ship’s bell telling eight. Those recorders 
of the time didn’t ring. He spoke, with his eyes on the cuckoo 
clock. 

“You'll be keeping the time tonight,” he said, “and for how 
long only God knows.” 

He pulled the sou’wester tightly over his head and tucked the 
woollen muffler close around his neck. Then with legs that had 
straddled years of sea-wave slants, he crawled up the companion- 
way and pushed open the door to the deck. There the insane 
noises of a frenzied world writhed around him into snaky patterns 
of sound. He steadied himself against the wheel until his eyes 
grew accustomed to his surroundings; then he saw clouds chasing 
each other viciously across the sky, and here and there the 
sarcasm of a blinking star-eye. The wind was the worst; oh, 
if the wind would only relax its strangling hold! Beneath its 
gigantic harrow-teeth the sea looked raked, and its furrows were 
huge, and white, and foamy. The bark had an ectoplastic look, 
veiled as she was in misty gray. 

A sailor came crawling to the wheel on hands and knees. 

“The foretopmast has gone over the side, sir,” he shouted. 

The Captain nodded. 

“T know it,” he said. 

“And seven men went over with it,” continued the other in a 
whimpering scream. ‘We were tryin’ to goosewing the fore- 
lower-tops’l when it happened.” 

“Where's the mate?” 

“Gone, sir.” 

“Cut away the lee fore-rigging, or those floating spars will 
pound the ship to pieces. And John—remember you have been 
true—for many years.” 

The man, his shoulders heaving, crawled away on his hands 
and knees down to the main-deck through waterfalls and churning 
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pools. Then the bark’s bow reared high into the mist till water 
rolled over her stern. She stood there for a moment as if in 
hesitating thought, then plunged head down with such fury that 
every plank and timber in her groaned with the strain; and her 
head was so slow to come up again that a jungle of pythons 
seemed to be hissing from her wave-swept decks. 

The first plunge took the man at the wheel. Without a cry 
he went, like some monstrous rubber thing to frighten birds away, 
flapping fantastically, twisting in the ravenous waters. The Cap- 
tain, powerless even to clutch him, wove his arms through the 
spokes of the wheel and held tight. When the sea ran off that 
part of the ship’s deck, the air running into his lungs made a 
sucking noise. 

“Another like that,” he said in muffled tones, “and I sha’n’t 
need air.” 

He freed one arm from the wheel and rubbed his eyes. His 
eyes searched through the gray slate sea, and he thought he saw 
wiggling creatures out there in the waves. 

Down in the deserted cabin the cuckoo called again—one. 

No one crawled up to report to the Captain now, and the next 
hour was long on deck. The lonesomeness of it grew on the man, 
the lack of the human cry in all that storm-voiced waste. On 
his hands and knees he made the fore part of the after-deck, 
searching for creatures like himself. He saw that the forward 
house had been swept away, and that bulwarks and boats were 
smashed. Then he called with all the power of his lungs: 

“Hell-o-o, for’ard!” 

No human sound came back, only that enveloping roar of hell 
to mock him. On his hands and knees he made his way back to 
the wheel again. A faint gleam from the binnacle light shafted 
on his face and showed that his eyes had grown wild, and that 
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there was no more silence for him. They were the eyes of an 
animal making its last stand. His mouth was firmly shut, and 
his nostrils ballooned in and out. 

He had put the wheel hard down and in beckets to keep her 
head up to the sea. There was no use ior this now. The bark 
lay drifting broadside on; masts, spars and sails were gone, and 
the hold was fast filling. Again the Moreland reared on her heel, 
and again the Captain wove his arms through the stanch spokes. 
He freed them when she came down again, and brushed the ropy 
wet hair from his eyes. The sea had taken his sou’wester, and 
that little fact meant the peak of misery had been reached. 

The wind was making piccolo notes on the sharp things and 
taut things, but the man opened his mouth and screeched louder 
than them all. Then he flung open the companionway door and 
ran down into the cabin, still screaming as he steadied himself 
by the table. As he paused there the cuckoo came out and cooed 
two. At the sound the Captain looked up, and his wild, hysterical 
laughter rose above the outside noises. He staggered into his 
room, and the glass crumbs on the floor ground under his feet 
as he pulled off his long oilskins and threw them on the bed. 

He was stooping to pull off his rubber boots when his eye 
encountered the picture of the man who looked just like him. 
He tore it up, and the pieces, like chaff, sifted through his fingers. 
Then he sang a song tunelessly and boastfully, and the song 
satisfied him, for he laughed again and pulled off the rubber 
boots and stripped down to the pelt. Then he pulled open a 





“That's all right, little 
‘4 feller,” said the man. 
Se “You can rest. I'll not 
fail you. I’m goin’ back!” 


drawer from beneath 
=e his bunk and brought 
out a suit of white 
a eg _ ducks, spotlessly clean. 
' In another drawer he 
found a pair of white 
shoes. These he re- 
garded critically, found 
a spot and, searching 
————— for the pipeclay, whit- 
ened it to the sound of 
the licking gale and the 
supernoise of his tune- 
less song. 

He dressed in those 
tropical clothes, regard- 
less of the writhing of 
the ship which bumped 
and bounced him 
around the cabin room, 
regardless of the water 
that was wetting the 
low shoes as it curled 
under the closed door. 
Carefully he inspected 
his cork hat, the kind 
they wear in Calcutta, 
and finding it satisfac- 
tory, placed it on his 
head and walked into 
the dining cabin. There 
he straightened himself 
to the full height of his 
prime manhood, and 
spoke: 

“Is the gangway 
down, Mr. Roach?” 

The cuckoo clock 
struck again. Three! 
With mock gravity the Captain, steadying himself with one hand 
against the companion, lifted his hat to the wooden bird. 

“Good-by,” he said. “Good luck!” And he laughed loudly 
as he set the hat back on his head. Then: “I’m having tea at 
the Consul’s at four, Mr. Roach; I may be back at nine.” 

Whereupon, with all the dignity of a master of sail, he climbed 
the companionway steps to the deck, there to receive the superla- 
tive last wave which carried him away to his meeting with the 
Comm... 4. 

The sea, free now of the delay of man’s intervention, dealt the 
Moreland blow after blow. But there is that in oak that is 
defiant to the last splinter, and it seemed that, shattered and 
sinking though she was, she was an entity still. The wind, now, 
seemed less violent in its attack; it was gradually lowering its 
high notes, though the wave-sounds were none the less. 

Everything but the cabin had been washed off the decks, and 
it seemed that it was soon to go, for it lay broadside to the seas’ 
sweep. The roof of the cabin had a rise of about four feet from 
the poop-deck; in the center of it was the skylight, and under 
the skylight, inside the cabin, the cuckoo clock swung by its loop 
on a wooden peg. 

By some strange freak a wave tore the cabin off at the deck and 
pitched it clear of the ship. It landed roof-side down, so slanting 
in its transit to the open water that the clock reversed itself on the 
wall, still swinging true as the glass-bottomed structure was swept 
away from the Moreland. ... . 
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To the east the yellow eye of a new day 
bleared upon the horizon, and the sea had 
a jaundiced look. The scud wasn’t travel- 
ing so fast now, and there was less foam 
on the ocean. The bows of the bark were 
high in the yellow morning light, and her 
topgallant fo’c’stle head had disappeared. 
Slowly she sank, and the waves feasted full. 

“Coockoo, coockoo, coockoo,” came 
blithely from the floating cabin. 

It was as if the sea were sated, for it 
spared the tiny wreck, and the way it was 
speeded from wave to wave seemed almost 
purposeful. Moderating wind-puffs slanted 
their strength on the splintered walls, push- 
ing with the bumpy waters, sliding it down 
the light-pierced slants to argue its clumsy 
bulk up yet another grade. 

A golden road lighted up a deserted 
ocean, and the sun kissed the sea, and the 
clouds in the sky rolled away into the blue. 
As the morning wore on, the sun grew hot, 
and sea and wind dozed. 

Toward noon the cabin drifted into a 
glassy patch in the ocean, a breeze-neglected 
patch in the vast area of ruffled water. 
Then a school of porpoises came, tumbling 
and spouting and rippling the water. It 
was as if they were messengers, sent to 
the cabin wreck to guide it on its way. 
Pushing and playing, they shoved it along, 
darting under it in perfect files, then spring- 
ing high in acrobatic curves. Later a breeze 
from the west took charge, and the four- 
walled thing with the inverted skylight 
lurched along, and the behaving waves went 
chug-chug, splash-splash, and light spray 
spattered into it and spluttered on the 
cuckoo clock. The heat from the sun lifted 
the spray again, and the clock looked as if 
a white frost had fallen on it, so perfect 
was its covering of salt. 

On rocked the cabin, twisting and bow- 
ing, but ever afloat, far from the ship it 
had been part of. When the sun later took 
a cant to the westward, light clouds arose, 
throwing shadows to make the sea deep 
blue, save in sunlit spaces where the water 
was vivid green. Beautiful traveling for a 
little wooden clock. 

Its bronze pine-cone weights on their long 
brass chains were uneven now, and as the 
cuckoo went into his house for the sixth 
time, one bronze weight was nearly at the 


THE LAW’S AN ASS 


think he’s nothing more than a_ public 
nuisance. He ought to be abated.” 

“No wonder you think so after the sug- 
gestions he’s been making about you and 
the K. G. and V. Railroad station options,” 
said one of the directors. 

“Oh, let the old fool rant,” said Fleer, 
blandly. “The law can’t do anything to a 
man merely for being a little smarter than 
a railroad.” 

His tone was playful, but there was no 
playfulness in his eyes. 

“At the club the other night,” went on 
the director, “Judge McDonald is said to 
have said that he’d like to see you in jail, 
Fleer.” 

Fleer joined in their laughter. 

“I'd like to see him in hell,” he said. 
Then he added: “If that old busybody 
doesn't cut out his loose talk, one of these 
days something unpleasant is going to hap- 
pen to him.” 


5 hes next Sunday was a tranquil, sunlit 
day, and Fleer decided to go out for a 
ride in his car. He liked the feeling of 
power it gave him to hear the steady throb 
of the expensive motor, to feel the metal 
giant respond to his touch. He liked the 
sense of success it gave him to see pedes- 
trians with respectful or envious eyes watch 


top, but still the fragment of a ship bobbed 
on, and still the sea gave it direction. 


HAT evening about an hour before the 

sun pulled down the night, the wreck 
glided into a small bay, so gracefully and 
noiselessly that the bareheaded and _bare- 
legged man who sat on the beach staring 
into emptiness was unaware of its diverting 
presence. 

Behind him, less than a hundred yards 
away, song and ramshackle laughter oozed 
out of a crazy hut, and women’s voices 
chirruped like the parrots in the palms. 
Still the thing that called itself a white man 
sat motionless, a blank expression on _ his 
bearded face, whose features bore, even in 
the obvious degradation of him, marks of 
one-time decency. The last fleecy clouds in 
the west had turned to gold and wreathed 
the setting sun when he finally responded 
to the noise from behind. Rising, he clawed 
at his long and unkempt hair, and wetting 
his lips with his tongue, started toward 
the hut. 

Then came a sound that staggered him. 
The cuckoo clock from its sliding landing 
in the cove, cooed seven. 

At the first sound, the man stood as if 
turned to rock. At the second he began to 
run, his breast heaving. 

“Why, damn my soul!” he cried, and joy- 
ous, shocking blasphemy poured from his 
lips as the little sound was repeated. His 
calloused feet sped across the jagged rocks 
of the ridge that sheltered the cove where 
the wrecked cabin had grounded, and as he 
ran, he snorted with every step, and words 
poured out gaspingly. But when he saw 
the little roofless ark there below him, 
struggling to hold its anchorage, his mouth 
closed, and for a moment a softer expres- 
sion relaxed its hardness. 

Down to the shore he plunged, his dulled 
soul seeking outlet in the shutter-changes of 
his eyes. Reverently he approached the 
cabin-wreck with his shoulders squared and 
his head held high. He might have been 
the crude welcomer of some fairy princess 
who chose this strange craft for her journey- 
ings, so careful he was, so joyful. He laid 
gentle hands on the splintered walls, and 
drew the thing ashore. Then he bowed his 
head and looked in. 


(Continued from page 35) 


him pass. He bowled along past the de- 
serted house where Siddon had lived, with- 
out giving it a glance, or a thought. He 
headed for the open country. The sweet 
cool air brushed his cheeks as he raced along, 
and he drew it into his lungs. He had 
never felt so completely at peace with the 
world. He smiled. Life had been good to 
him. 

As he neared a clump of woods he slowed 
down because the road was bad. He'd have 
to have the proper authorities do something 
about that road; a man like him should not 
be compelled to slow down. Something off 
the road, beyond the stone wall, caught 
Fleer’s eye, and he stopped the car. He 
thought it was a fallen scarecrow, at first. 
But as he looked more closely, he saw some- 
thing that made him climb the stone wall. As 
he drew near the object, he gave a low whis- 
tle of surprise. It was the body of a man. 

The man was lying on his face, and Fleer 
bent over and raised his head. Shock made 
him loose his hold. The dead man was 
Judge McDonald, and he had been shot 
through the head. When he let the body 
fall, something bright had been shaken loose 
from the dead man’s nerveless grasp. Fleer 
picked it up. It was an old pearl-handled 
revolver. 

“Suicide,” cried Fleer. 
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Unhooking the clock from the wooden 
peg, his eyes devoured it greedily; he turned 
it over and over in his hands. Then he 
gazed out across the ocean, and spoke: 

“You—you—just the same as George's! 
Think of that—and here you are just like 
George's clock—brother George’s.” 

His hand wandered gently over the little 
clock, and tears spattered fresh spots on its 
briny face. Then he hung it back on its 
peg, and sat down in the skylight beside it, 
his thoughts, wavelike, tearing back, one 
after the other, each reaching farther into 
the past with tremendous and ever-increas- 
ing emotion—back of the song and drink, 
and the vulture things that go with it to 
dull the obligation to be a man. Back to 
that far-off time of clean and ambitious 
youth when he and the brother he loved 
well had been apprenticed to the sea by 
pious parents. Down then, through the 
years in which he earned his own ship, and 
then that thrilling day when first he stepped 
her poop, only to lose her on his first 
voyage in these very seas. 

But he had been salvaged for a further 
fall—io a level where resistance counts for 
nothing, and savage women clutch the 
rover, and turn to evil all the good that he 
may once have held. With eyes that for 
years had had no smarting tears he saw him- 
self reflected in the sun-shot skylight glass 
as the last red rays shot across the sea. How 
sodden he looked, yet how like the image 
that he would have liked to see! To his 
mind, just then, that face looked up at him, 
pleadingly. 

He rose to his feet with not a trace of 
hesitation, and taking the cuckoo clock once 
more, he walked away from the hut to a 
high rock that overhung the ocean. As he 
stood there transfigured, an embodiment of 
high resolve, the hands of the cuckoo clock 
stood at eight. One bronze weight had 
reached the top, now. The little wooden 
bird came feebly from his house. 

“Cuckoo,” he chirruped—once. 

“That’s all right, little feller,” said the 
man. “You can rest now. I'll not fail you. 
I’m goin’ back!” 

And so the sea renewed itself once more 
as it has done through the ages, with men 
and ships, to please the coquetry of its 
ripples and sate the hunger of its destruction. 


Far down the road he heard the faint 
tinny put-put of a cheap car. Quickly 
Fleer replaced the revolver by the dead 
man’s hand, vaulted the stone wall, got into 
his own car, and shot away down the road. 

He had had a particularly enjoyable 
drive. is blood was tingling and his ap- 
petite excellent as he sat down to dinner in 
the new house he had bought. Yamada 
had cooked an especially good dinner. Fleer 
was enjoying the thick red filet of beef, and 


“the new peas, and, most of all, the glass of 


Orvieto. It had cost him a hundred and 
twenty a case—this sweet, pungent wine 
from the hills of Tuscany—but it was 
worth it, he reflected as he refilled his 
glass. 

“Gemmen to see you,’ announced the 
Japanese houseman. 

“Tell him to wait till I’ve finished my 
dinner,” said Fleer. He looked up and saw 
that a stocky man had followed the servant 
into the room. 

“Sorry to butt in at dinner time,” said 
the stocky man, “but I got to. The Dis- 
trict Attorney wants to see you down at 
his office.” 

“See me?” “What 
about ?” 

“The murder of Judge McDonald,” said 
the stecky. man. 


Fleer demanded. 
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“DPD UT this is ridiculous,” Fleer said, more 

than once, during his trial. “Do you 
think a man of any sense would shoot a 
man down like that? This is ridiculous, 
1 tell you.” The District Attorney con- 
tinued, nevertheless, to spin his web... A 
director of the bank was forced to testify 
that Fleer had said that he'd like to see the 
dead man in hell, that he had said that 
“something unpleasant would happen to 
Judge McDonald.” The man in the auto- 
mobile Fleer had heard down the road that 
Sunday testified that he had seen Fleer’s 
car dart away from the scene of the trag- 
edy. Fleer had employed the best lawyers, 
but they could not shake the man’s testi- 
mony. He was sure it ‘was Fleer’s car; 
there was not another like it in the county. 
Under oath, Fleer told his. story, then— 
told exactly. what had happened, how he 
had found the body, how he had made 
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quite sure that this is a case of suicide and 
not of murder, mon ami,” he said. “It occurs 
to me that ‘C. E. 10’ makes an appointment 
for M. Monnier with some one at ten 
o'clock in the Champs Elysées—and that 
that some one may have fired the fatal shot. 
Suicides very rarely shoot themselves in the 
chest. I recommend you to trace the owner- 
ship of that revolver beyond doubt.” He 
swung round briskly to the little jeweler. 
“And now I propose we pay a visit to the 
flat of the unfortunate Mlle. Levasseur. 
Our little mystery seems to be unraveling 
itself for us, M. Dieulafoy.” 

We obtained the address from the police- 
men, and soon we were speeding back along 
the Boulevard Haussmann toward the 
Madeleine. Mlle. Levasseur’s flat was in a 
street just at the back of it. All the way, 
little M. Dieulafoy reiterated his bewilder- 
ment at the tragedy which had overtaken 
his trusted employee. 

“I would never have believed it!” he ex- 
claimed. “Never! M. Monnier was the 
ideal man for such a business as mine. 
Quiet, respectable, punctilious, frigid even— 
for twenty years I have employed him and 
never have I known him indulge in dissipa- 
tion or make a sou of debts. And yet all 
the time under that mask of ice he must 
have been deceiving me! Ah, if I had only 
suspected that he had an intrigue with an 
actress !” 

“What would you have done?” asked 


“Bon Dieu! I should have dismissed him 
on the spot. When a man gets into the 
clutches of one of those harpies, he is no 
longer to be trusted! A business such as 
mine offers too many temptations for a man 
obliged to satisfy the thousand and one 
costly caprices of a petite femme of the 
Folies Parisiennes. And Angéle Levasseur, 
pour surcroit! She is notorious. Already 
she has ruined two millionaires. Je crois 
bien that I should have shown M. Monnier 
the door—et plus vite que ga!” 

“Had he any means of support for his 
mother beyond the salary you paid him?” 

“None.” 

“H’m!” Q. Q. grunted. “And what might 
be the market value of those diamonds?” 

“In their actual form, they would be un- 
salable—any dealer of repute would recog- 
nize them at once. Recut, they would be 
worth a couple of milliards of francs.” 

“Enough to satisfy even the exigent Mlle. 
Angéle, I should imagine!¥ commented Mr. 
Quayne. 

At the exotically furnished flat of the 
murdered actress, we found a commissary 
of police interrogating Mile. Angéle’s maid. 
The body had already been removed to the 
mortuary, and the police were engaged in 


sure Judge McDonald was dead, and how 
he had gone away. 


“Why did you go away?” the District 


Attorney asked. 

“To get help—to notify some one,” Fleer 
answered. 

“But you did not notify anyone,” the 
District Attorney rapped out. 

“I decided it would not be necessary,” 
Fleer said. “The body was sure to be found 
very soon. There was nothing I could do. 
My time:is valuable. I saw no good rea- 
son why I should get mixed up in the 
case. I did what any sensible man would 
have done under the circumstances.” 

He saw the look the District Attorney 
gave the jury. Fleer was getting angry. 
The whole business had been a joke, at first. 
It was annoying to find his word doubted. 
He'd make that young whippersnapper of 
a District Attorney pay for this. When he 
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the double task of sealing up the deceased’s 
effects and preparing their report on the 
tragedy. Our appearance—and the story 
Mr. Quayne rapidly told him (the help of 
the police was now essential, he explained to 
the reluctant M. Dieulafoy)—considerably 
stimulated that functionary’s interest. 
“Diamonds worth two milliards of 
francs!” he exclaimed. “Mon Dieu! We 
will search the flat at once, messieurs !” 


E searched, all of us and thoroughly, 

but we found neither case nor dia- 
monds. The maid, interrogated, deposed 
tearfully that her mistress had lunched that 
day at a restaurant and had returned at 
four o'clock. She had not gone out again, 
and no one had visited her unt'l Monnier 
had arrived at eight-thirty. At half-past 
four some one had telephoned,—the maid 
did not know who it was,—and Mlle. 
Angéle, in great excitement, had summoned 
the maid to pack all her trunks for a long 
journey. No, the maid could not say where 
Mile. Angéle was going. And then? And 
then at half-past eight, M. Monnier had ar- 
rived—oh, yes, M. Monnier was intime, 
trés intime, with Madame,—had gone into 
the bedroom where Mile. Angle was still 
busy with her trunks. M. Monnier had 
seemed very surprised—angry, in fact; he 
did not seem to know that Madame was 
going away. More than that she could not 
say, as she had been ordered out of the 
room. But she had heard voices raised in 
a violent altercation, and then the report of 
a revolver shot. The next moment M. Man- 
nier dashed out of the room and out of the 
flat before anyone could stop him. The 
maid had run into the bedroom, seen her 
mistress lying dead—and had telephoned for 
the police. She had picked up the revolver 
which M. Monnier had thrown down on the 
floor and given it to the policeman. 

“The revolver!” exclaimed Mr. Quayne. 
“He left his revolver?” 

“Yes, monsieur. I gave it to the police.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Quayne, turning round 
on us, “with what revolver did Monnier 
shoot himself—if, in fact, he committed 
suicide? He does not strike me as the sort 
of man to carry two revolvers. M. le Com- 
missaire, I think you have two distinct mur- 
ders to deal with. —Go on,” he said to the 
maid. “Did anyone else come here this 
evening ?” 

“Only M. St. Georges.” 

“M. St Georges? Who is he?” 

“He is the costumier of the Rue Royale. 
He was a great friend of Madame and of 
M. Monnier also. They were always to- 
gether, the three of them.” 

“H’m! And at what time did M. St. 
Georges come here?” 
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was acquitted, he’d show that young fool 
what it means to antagonize a man of 
wealth and power, a director of a big bank. 
And the jury—they looked like fools—they 
were fools. 


HE little green door opened slowly. 
A man without a collar or coat, and 
with the top of his head shaved, walked 
across the stone pavement of the silent, 
gray room. He paused for a second in 
front of the great chair, then with a quick 
movement sat down in it, firmly. When 
they asked him if he had anything to say he 
replied, in a clear voice that did not waver: 
“I am innocent of the murder of Judge 
McDonald.” : 
“Anything else?” 
He muttered something. The reporters 
in the newspapers next morning said that 
the words were, “The law's an ass.” 


FROCK 


“At ten-thirty, monsieur. Just before M. 
le Commissaire arrived. They had already 
removed the body,”—here the unnerved 
maid showed signs of a renewal of tears, 
“—-and M. St. Georges was terribly shocked 
to hear the news.” 

“Did he come into the flat?” 

The maid hesitated. 

“No, monsieur,” she said. 

“You lie!” thundered the commeissaire de 
police, interposing suddenly and brutally. 
“T see it in your face. Tell the truth, ma 
fille—or it will be the worse for you! This 
M. St. Georges came into the flat. What 
did he do? Answer—or you go to Saint- 
Lazare!” 

The girl went pale with fright. 

“He went into the bedroom.” 

“What did he do there?” 

“He took an envelope from the escritoize 
of Madame and put it in his pocket.” 

“An envelope? You are sure it was an 
envelope? Not a packet—like this?” The 
commissary sketched, with a gesture of his 
hands, the size of the case M. Dieulafoy had 
described to him. 

“No, monsieur. It was an envelope—an 
envelope only a little larger than that of a 
letter. I saw it clearly. It was sealed with 
blue wax. M. St. Georges gave me a hundred 
francs to say nothing to anyone.” The girl 
was scared beyond equivocation. It was 
plain that she was telling the absolute 
truth. 

“And then?” 

“And then M. St. Georges went away. 
He had a taxi waiting for him—a taxi with 
two trunks on the roof—I saw it from the 
window as he drove away.” 

“M. le Commissaire,” remarked Mr. 
Quayne grimly, “I think our bird has flown 
—but it might be as well to investigate M. 
St. Georges’ quarters with the least possible 
delay.” 


Ts commissary agreed. We hastened 
down to the car, and sped off toward 
the Rue Royale. On the way we visited the 
poste-de-police for the district, and picked 
up an agent well acquainted with the in- 
habitants of his area. He knew M. St. 
Georges quite weil. M. St. Georges had 
been established for about eighteen months 
as a fashionable dressmaker on a second 
floor halfway down the street. He lived in 
an appartement immediately above it. He 
could not say if the costumier business was 
successful—but M. St. Georges had a wide 
acquaintance among the demi-monde. No- 
ceur? The agent shrugged his shoulders. 
“Mec, plutét.” Decidedly, M. St. Georges 
had not made a good impression. 

The outer door of the building was open, 
and an elevator shot us up to the third- 
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Your skin need not fade and grow old as some inanimate substance would do. 


Each day it 


renews itself —each day old skin dies and new skin takes its place. Keep this new skin, as 
it forms, in healthy condition, and you will have through life ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch.” 


Is the beauty of a womans skin 
as frail and fleeting as it seems to be? 


NE thinks of a beautiful skin as 
something fragile, delicate, 
easily damaged, wick to fade. 

Yet no covering ever made by 
man has the same wonderful endur- 
ance as the human skin. 

The skin is a living tissue—this 
is what gives it its great resistive 
power. As fast as it wears out it is 
able to renew itself. Each day old 
skin dies and new takes its place. 

Keep this new skin, as it forms, 
in healthy condition by giving it the 
best care you can. Don’t grudge the 
few minutes’ time it takes to use the 
right method of cleansing. You will 
bea thousand times repaid in seeing 
how your complexion will gain in 
freshness and beauty. 

Proper cleansing will help you to 
overcome common skin defects, 
such as blemishes, blackheads, con- 
spicuous nose pores, etc., and will 
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keep your skin soft, smooth and clear. 


To free your skin from blemishes 


Blemishes are one of the commonest 
skin troubles arising from an out- 
side source. 


To free your skin from blemishes, 
use the following treatment every 
night, and see how helpful it will 
prove :— 


just before you go to bed, wash 
in your usual way with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Faciai Soap, 
finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap until they are covered 
with a heavy, cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick 
coat of this and leave it on for ten 
minutes; then rinse thoroughly, 
first with clear, hot water, then 
with cold. 


Special Woodbury treatments for 


each different skin need are given 
in the booklet, ‘‘A Sin You Love to 
Touch,’’ which is wrapped around 
each cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s — 
begin the right treatment for your skin 
tonight! A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap lasts a month or six weeks. 
For convenience’ sake — buy Woodbury’s 
in 3-cake boxes. 

For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 
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floor apartment of M. St. Georges. We 
pressed the bell and waited, scarcely ex- 
pecting any response. To our surprise, how- 
ever, the door opened. A tall, dark- 
mustached man, handsome in a sinister sort 
of way—the type born to exploit women— 
stood before us, demanded our business. 

Before the commissary had time to state 
it, an exclamation broke from M. Dieu- 
lafoy. 

“That is the man of the inkstand!” he 
cried. “The man who came to my shop 
this afternoon!” 

The commissaire pushed his way through 
the door and curtly informed M. St. Georges 
that he was suspected of complicity in a 
diamond robbery and that his premises 
would be searched. 

M. St. Georges stared at us. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘ 

“You talk Greek to me, M. le Commis- 
saire,’ he said. “I know nothing of any 
diamond robbery. My business is the per- 
fectly respectable one of a couturier. But 
I am delighted to be of any assistance to 
the police. If you think it will help you 
to search these premises, search—and wel- 
come!” With which he bowed to us and 
calmly lighted a cigarette in almost insult- 
ing indifference. 

We did search, the commissary, the police- 
man, Mr. Quayne, the jeweler and I. We 
searched thoroughly—sounding the walls, 
pulling up floor-boards, probing the furni- 
ture—not only the apartment, but M. St. 
Georges’ business premises on the floor 
below. We found no trace of the diamonds. 
But we found one or two other little mat- 
ters of interest. We found the inkstand. 
We found two half-packed trunks in a bed- 
room. Yes, M. St. Georges admitted, he 
had intended to go for a journey that night, 
but had changed his mind. And we found 
in an escritoire a number of notes of hand 
from Jules Monnier to Gustave St. Georges 
totaling in the aggregate nearly four hun- 
dred thousand francs. 

M. Dieulafoy seized on them. 

“Yes!” he cried. “These are genuine sig- 
natures! But”—he looked bewildered— 
“four hundred thousand francs! This, then, 
is how Monnier financed his friendship with 
Mile. Angéle!” 

Questioned, M. St. Georges coolly ad- 
mitted that he was friendly with M. Mon- 
nier and had from time to time lent him 
money, of which these notes were the ac- 
knowledgment. “It is not forbidden for a 
man to lend money to his friend, is it?” 
he queried sarcastically. No—he had not 
heard of M. Monnier’s tragic death. He 
had heard, he admitted, of the murder of 
Mlle. Angéle; he had called—the maid had 
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given him the news-—terrible! That M. 
Monnier had committed suicide he could 
well believe—he had often threatened it; but 
murder! It was incredible! M. St. Georges 
was affected to the point of displaying a 
little emotion. “Two of my best friends in 
one night!” He covered his face with his 
hands. 


HEN we came to making a personal 

search of M. St. Georges himself, we 
made another discovery. In his pocket was 
an envelope, sealed with blue wax, and that 
envelope contained the marriage-certificate, 
dated a year previously, of Madame Angéle 
Dubois, née Angéle Levasseur. 

“This, then, is what you took from Mlle. 
Levasseur’s appartement at ten-thirty this 
evening!" said the commissary _ sternly. 
“And bribed the bonne not to mention! 
What does this mean? Why did you steal 
this certificate from that dead woman's 
room ?” 

M. St. Georges shrugged his shoulders. 

“I had a perfect right to it;’ he said 
frigidy. “I require it to prove my claim 
to the succession. My real name is Henri 
Dubois. Mlle. Angéle was my wife.” 

“Your wife!” The commissary stared at 
him. “Then”—he waved his hand toward 
Monnier’s I. O. U’s lying on the table— 
“you deliberately financed Monnier, that he 
might make love to your wife?” 

“My morals are my own affair, M. le 
Commissaire. One may be eccentrically 
generous if one wishes, without interference 
from the police.” 

The man’s coolness was unshakable. 

“But why did you give a false name and 
address in my shop?” cried the jeweler, 
exasperated by this blank wall. 

“A whim, mon cher M. Dieulafoy,” re- 
plied M. St. Georges, with an insultingly 
pleasant smile. “What have you to com- 
plain of if I choose to give a fictitious 
name? I paid for the work you did. I 
did not cheat you.” 

“You stole my diamonds!” burst out the 
little man. “Of that, I am sure! You and 
Monnier, whom you had inveigled into vice 
—you and Monnier between you!” 

M. St. Georges turned coolly to the com- 
missary. 

“M. le Commissaire, you are a witness to 
this libelous defamation of my character. 
Tomorrow I shall lay my complaint before 
the authorities.” 


The commissary stood frowning and 
puzzled. 
“Tomorrow, M. St. Georges, you may 


have other things to explain to the authori- 
ties,” he said curtly. “For the moment, 
there is not sufficient evidence to justify 
your arrest. But I warn you, the circum- 
stances are suspicious—and in your own in- 
terests I invite you to make no attempt to 
abscond.” 

“Thank you for the warning, M. le Com- 
missaire,” replied St. Georges with ironical 
politeness. “I will bear it in mind. And 
now, since it is very late, I shall be glad 
if you gentlemen will relieve me of your 
somewhat unwelcome presence. I have my 
business to attend to in the morning.” 


HERE was no more to be said. It was 

indeed late, past midnight in fact, and 
since quite certainly the missing diamonds 
were not on M. St. Georges’ premises, nor 
any other clear evidence connecting him 
with their disappearance, there was nothing 
to do but to retire, under the ironical good- 
nights of the suspect. But outside the 
building, the commissary placed the podlice- 
man on guard until he should be relieved, 
with strict instructions to arrest M. St. 


Georges if he attempted to leave, and to 
seize all correspondence in and out. 

We left the commissary giving his orders, 
and M. Dieulafoy got into the car with Mr. 
Quayne and myself. 
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“Well, M. Dieulafoy,” said Q. Q., “so far, 
your case seems to be unraveling itself for 
us. Let us sum up: This man, St. Georges 
or Dubois, undoubtedly encouraged the in- 
timacy of Monnier with his wife and fi- 
nanced his extravagances. Then, having 
established a hold over him, he prevailed 
upon him to steal those diamonds and hand 
them over to him. He left his inkstand until 
they should be in Monnier’s possession, and 
they were finally slipped across the counter 
to him with the parcel. Then, in all prob- 
ability, he telephoned his wife and told her 
to prepare to accompany him on a journey 
tonight. “She packed her trunks. Monnier 
went to her flat at his usual time—the hour 
his mother believed him to be ‘playing chess 
—and found her in the midst of her prepara- 
tions. They were probably not only a sur- 
prise but a shock to him. Somehow or 
other, in the quarrel, the truth or some of 
it came out. Monnier shot her in his 
despair. He escaped—to meet his death in 
the Champs Elysées. St. rges goes to 
his wife’s flat at ten-thirty, ready for im- 
mediate departure—and finds her dead. This 
throws out all his plans, so he returns to his 
own flat, where we have just left him. And 
—yes!” Mr. Quayne slapped his knee. 
“There is one thing missing. Why did Mon- 
nier go to the Champs Elysées at ten 
o’clock? Who shot him there? And who 
sent him—or passed .across the counter— 
that cryptic note making the appointment? 
Who but our friend St. Georges, determined 
to silence the only man who could betray 
him !” 

“There is one other thing missing,” ob- 
served M. Dieulafoy gloomily. “My dia- 
monds! Where are they?” 

“Yes—where are they?” The Chief sat 
thoughtful for a moment. “St. Georges had 
all the time between four-twenty and when 
we visited him to dispose of them. He did 
not give them to his wife. The maid’s 
evidence disposes of that. He did not keep 
them with him—or we should have found 
them. I observed him narrowly, moreover, 
when we were searching his premises—and 
I am sure that he was confident we could 
not find them even by accident. There- 
fore they were not there. What has he done 
with them? M. Dieulafoy, there are a 
dozen ways in which he might dispose of 
those diamonds until he wanted them. The 
way that occurs to me is that he posted 
them immediately to whatever place he in- 
tended to go to with his wife. And unless 
we can discover that—and only he can tell 
us—there they are likely to remain.” 

“Mon Dieu!” groaned M. Dieulafoy. “I 
shall never see them again! They are prob- 
ably in the hands of a receiver and being 
cut up already!” 

“No—for in that case, M. St. Georges 
would have remained quietly in Paris, and 
received the proceeds in due course. Those 
diamonds are waiting at the other end of his 
intended journey, wherever that is.” 


HERE were the diamonds? That 

was the problem which stuck out, 
stark and seemingly insoluble—not only 
then, in the small hours of that morning, 
but yet more baffling and more urgent for 
answer during the next day and the days 
that followed. 

As at noon the next day we sat in the 
office of the commissary of police, we were 
informed that M. St. Georges had been ar- 
rested at ten-thirty that morning on the 
charge of murdering Jules Monnier. A gun- 
smith in the Rue Lafayette had deposed to 
selling M. St. Georges the fatal revolver 
some two months previously. 

The police had also succeeded in compil 
ing some sort of dossier of that enigmatic 
individual. The son of a now-deceased cos- 
tumier in the Rue St. Honoré, he had orig- 
inally entered his father’s business, but soon, 
under various aliases, he had drifted into the 
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“CHARM and loveliness, which depend so 
largely upon an exquisite complexion, add 
immeasurably to a woman’s social influence. 
Fortunately every woman may possess a lovely 
skin. But she must give it the right care, a deli- 
cate cleansing and a soft protection. These, in 
my judgment, can best be had by the use of 
Pond’s Two Creams. I use them constantly 
and find them indispensable to the freshness of 


my complexion.” 
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PIQUANT intellect, wit and natural tact plus 
social experience in the exclusive circles of 
London, Paris and New York have made the Vicom- 
tesse de Frise one of the most delightful hostesses in 
Society’s younger married set. 

Realizing that “charm and loveliness depend largely 
upon an exquisite complexion” and learning of Pond’s 
Method of caring for the skin, she tried the Two 
Famous Creams which Pond’s laboratories have for 
years been perfecting. They precisely met her needs 
as they are meeting the needs of beautiful society 
women everywhere. 

And now the Vicomtesse declares: “I use them 
constantly and find them indispensable to the fresh- 
ness of my complexion.” 

The first step in this famous method of skin care is a 
Rejuvenating Cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. A\- 
ways after exposure and every night, spread it liber- 
ally over your face and neck, letting the pure oil sink 
deep into the pores to rid them of dirt, dust, powder 
and rouge. With a soft cloth, wipe it all off. Never 
mind if you are horrified at the dirt; just do it again. 
Now how deliciously soft and fresh your face is! 

And now the second step—always before you powder, always 
before going out, smooth on a feathery film of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. See what a lovely finished tone 
it gives your skin. And now watch 
how well your powder goes on, with a 
smoothness that makes your skin just 
rose-leaves. It stays, too. For hours 
you'll hold that lovely finished look. 
Moreover, this delicate greaseless 
cream smoothed on under your powder 
before you go out, shields you from the 
coarsening effectsof wind, dust and cold. 
It gives your skin that “soft protec- 
tion” the Vicomtessedeems so essential. 


Keep your youth and loveliness. 
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Girlishness, simplicity and social poise give the Vicomtesse 
de Frise a fascinating personality. She attributes the exqui- 
site freshness of her skin to the daily care she gives it with 
Pond’s indispensable Two Creams. 
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are among the other women of distinguished 
taste and high position who have expressed 
their approval of the Pond’s of car- 
ing for the skin, and of Pond’s Two Creams. 
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FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon at once and we 
will send you free tubes of these two famous creams 
and full instructions for following Pond’s Method 
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career of a “swell mobsman” and jewel-thief. 
Between, 1905 and 1912 he had undergone 
two terms of imprisonment. In 1914, he 
had been “mobilized and transferred to the 
telegraphic service of the Army. In 1919 
he had been convicted of an attempted 
theft of pearls from a jeweler in the Avenue 
de Opéra. In 1923, under his real name 
of Dubois, he had married Angéle Levas- 
seur, and a few months previously had es- 
tablished himself in his paternal trade of 
costumier in the Rue Royale as M. St. 
Georges. His clientele had been chiefly 
among the lesser lights of the demi-monde, 
and only moderately - lucrative. It was 
furthermore put beyond doubt that he had 
been closely intimate with Jules Monnier 
and had wholeheartedly encouraged that un- 
fortunate man in his costly infatuation with 
Mile, Levasseur, or Mme. Dubois as she really 
was (though the fact had been kept closely 
secret), to the extent of financing him to the 
tune of nearly four hundred thousand francs. 
It looked, indeed, as Mr. Quayne had sur- 
mised, like a cynical conspiracy to get the 
jeweler’s trusted assistant into his toils. 

But there was absolutely nothing to indi- 
cate complicity in the disappearance of the 
diamonds. The establishment in the Rue 
Royale had been closely watched from the 
time we left it until M. St. Georges. had 
been arrested at ten-thirty. The letters 
which had arrived by the morning’s mail 
had been merely business documents. No 
letters had been sent out. The telephone— 
specially watched from the exchange—had 
not been used. The employees had arrived 
at nine-thirty and at ten o’clock one of them 
had come out with a parcel for the post. 
The policeman on duty had stopped her and 
examined the package. It was a cardboard 
box containing a dress for dispatch to a 
client. The policeman had taken out the 
dress and satisfied himself that it contained 
no message of any sort. M. St. Georges must 
have had a shrewd suspicion that his arrest 
was more than possible, but if he had accom- 
plices to whom he would wish to communi- 
cate the whereabouts of the diamonds, he 
had made absolutely no attempt to utilize 
the interim of liberty accorded to him. He 
was now in prison. To the charge against 
him, he had replied merely by coolly con- 
temptuous denial. 

That was the position. We were invited 
to be present at the preliminary investigation 
by the juge d’instruction the next morning. 


E duly attended, M. Dieulafoy, Q. Q. 
and myself. M. St. Georges was 
brought in between a couple of policemen. 
To the accusatory interrogation of the curtly 
hostile juge d’instruction, he replied with an 
exasperating and cynical: nonchalance. It 
was whim that he had given the false name 
of Dufourier in M. Dieulafoy’s shop—whim 
that he had connived at the association of 
his wife with the jeweler’s assistant—whim 
that he had financed M. Monnier in his in- 
trigue! Had he not a right to his whims? 
“T assert that you conspired to get M. 
Monnier into your power, that you pre- 
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vailed on him to rob his employer, that you 
received the stolen property, and that in 
order to cover your tracks you murdered 
M. Monnier that same evening!” The juge 
d’instruction thundered at him, voice and 
aspect formidable, crashing his fist upon the 
desk in emphasis. 

M. St. Georges shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is merely your assertion, M. le Juge,” 
he smiled politely. “I am commencing a 
civil suit against the authorities for unlaw- 
ful detention.” 

“Where are those diamonds ?” 

“Where, indeed? Why not consult a for- 
tune-teller? He will perhaps tell you that 
they existed only in the estimable M. Dieula- 
foy’s imagination.” 

And that was the extent of the satisfac- 
tion to be got out of M. St. Georges. For 
two hours the juge d’instruction thundered 
in vain against his nonchalant shrug of the 
shoulders, his supercilious smile, his cool 
repudiation of the charges against him. Fi- 
nally he was removed once more to prison. 

M. Dieulafoy was in despair. He visual- 
ized those precious irreplaceable diamonds 
being cut up, lost forever. The case leaked 
out into the newspapers—the precise nature 
of the missing diamonds only being concealed 
—and became the sensation of the hour. It 
had all the elements—the robbery, the scan- 
dalous intrigue, the murder of the demi-mon- 
daine, and that second death which might be 
suicide or might be murder—which are a 
godsend to the Parisian journalist. All sorts 
of fantastic hypotheses found publicity, and 
suggestions not less fantastic from shoals of 
amateur detectives flowed into the letter- 
boxes of the police and of M. Dieulafoy. 

In the meantime the Chief and myself 
worked hard from morning to night on every 
clue or ghost of a clue that came our way, 
but utterly without result. St. Georges had 
apparently broken with all his old associates 
when he had started his costumier’s busi- 
ness. Ali his clients and all his work-peo- 
ple were closely investigated; there was not 
a shadow of suspicion attaching to any of 
them. Only one hypothesis remained. He 
had mailed them to himself, and they were 
lying in some distant post office awaiting his 
call. But how discover which parcel among 
the myriads of postal packets? How dis- 
cover even which post office? If the theory 
was correct, it was a secret known to St. 
Georges alone, and one which he was under 
no necessity to divulge. So long as the 
charges against him were still unproven, he 
might still hope to regain his liberty. 

Thus matters stood when after a week we 
again received an invitation to attend the 
bureau of the juge d’instruction. The pris- 
oner was waiting outside in the corridor. 
We found the commissary of police in con- 
versation with the magistrate. He greeted 
us like old acquaintances. 

“Ah, M. Quayne!” he said. 
make of this?” 

He held out a letter he had been discuss- 
ing with. the juge d’instruction. I read it 
over the Chief’s shoulder. 

“M. le Chef de la Sitireté: 

“Although I am quite innocent of any 
complicity in the affair with which M. St. 
Georges is charged, I can indicate to you 
where is the packet that you seek, on condi- 
tion that M. St. Georges is first released and 
that the prosecution against him is relin- 
quished.” 

It was signed “Marie Leroux,” and dated 
from Villers-en-Amont. 

“Has that any value, do you think, M. 
Quayne?” asked the commissary. 

The Chief pondered the letter. 

“Where is Villers-en-Amont?” he queried. 

“A little village near Evreux.” 

“H’m! And the writer—have you made 
any inquiries?” 

“The letter arrived yesterday. I immedi- 


“What do you 


ately telegraphed to the local police. Here is 
their report.” He handed over a long telegram. 
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“Marie Leroux, 35, unmarried. Formerly 
telegraphist in the Service des Postes at Ar- 
cis-sur-Marne. Inherited small property at 
Villers from her uncle in 1922. Resigned 
from postal service and came to reside at 
Villers. Reputation excellent, has no friends, 
never receives either letters or telegrams. 
Has not received any letter or telegram or 
visit for past month. 

“H’m!” said the Chief. “If she has re- 
ceived no communication from the outside 
world for the past month, it is difficult to 
see how St. Georges could have told her 
what he has done with the diamonds. But 
—Arcis-sur-Marne? It is at least possible 
that St. Georges made her acquaintance 
duritig the war, is it not? She may know 
something of his habits.” 

“Bring in St. Georges!” commanded the 
magistrate. 


HE prisoner was brought in, as coolly 
self-confident as ever. The juge d’in- 
struction smiled cynically at him. 

“Own up, Dubois!” he said. “Your ac- 
complice has confessed.” 

M. St. Georges lifted his eyebrows. 

“Very interesting,’ he replied coolly. “An 
old trick, M. le Juge. Perhaps you will tell 
me the name of that mythical accomplice ?” 

The magistrate smiled at him, confidently. 

“Certainly. Mlle. Marie Leroux of Villers- 
en-Amont.” He held-up the long telegram. 

If we expected any collapse of the pris- 
oner, we were disappointed. He continued 
to smile. 

“I regret I have not the honor of her ac- 
quaintance.” 

The smile vanished from the face of the 
magistrate. 

“She nevertheless claims acquaintance with 
you,” he said harshly. 

The prisoner shrugged his shoulders. 

“Pooh! Some hysterical woman who 
craves notoriety.” 

“You persist that you do not know her?” 

“I have never heard of her in my life.” 

“That we shall see. And this charge of 
murdering Jules Monnier—have you any- 
thing more to say?” ; 

Once more St. Georges shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“I have already admitted it.” (He had, 
in fact, admitted it during the week.) “It 
was a crime passionnel. I knew his friend- 
ship with my wife. I did not know that he 
was her lover. When I discovered it, I 
killed him. The jury will acquit me.” 

“Not if we can prove that his death was 
part of the scheme to rob M. Dieulafoy,” 
snarled the magistrate, exasperated by the 
accused’s nonchalance. 

St. Georges continued to smile. 

“That you must prove, M. le Juge,” he 
said politely. 

And that was all we could get out of 
him. When he had been removed once 
more, we looked at each other. 

“And this letter?” queried the commis- 
sary, picking it up again. 

“A false clue given by a hysterical woman 
who has read the newspapers, in my opin- 
ion,” said the juge d’instruction, contemptu- 
ously. “Every mysterious case produces 
hundreds of letters like that.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied the commissary, 
“I am strongly impelled to go to Villers-en- 
Amont and investigate.” 

“As M. Dieulafoy’s representative, I 
should like to accompany you,” said the 
Chief. 

“By all means, M. Quayne.” The com- 
missary was cordial. “I shall be flattered to 
have such distinguished company.” 


N the hot noon of the next day, the 
Chief and I stood in the salle-d-manger 
of the little inn at Villers-en-Amont, wait- 
ing for a hungrily anticipated lunch to be 
served. The car, in which we had arrived 
a quarter of an hour previously, stood out- 
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side in the glaring sunshine. The commissary 
had gone off for a few words with the local 
postmistress. He wanted to make quite sure 


whether Mile. Leroux had or not received ° 


any sort of correspondence recently. We 
stood and looked out of the window, while 
behind us the landlady laid the table for 
our lunch. 

The Chief engaged her in casual conver- 
sation—not, of course, giving the slightest 
hint of the object of our visit, but learning 
what he could of the place and its inhabi- 
tants. 

“Ah, non, monsieur,” said the voluble old 
dame, “nothing happens in this tomb of a 
place. C’est comme le mort. Le monde 
comme il faut, ¢a n’existe pas ici. The 
chateau is empty. There is only M. Benét, 
the curé—Mlle. Pichon, his niece—and Mlle. 
Leroux, who lives at the white house you 
see there on the hill.” 

“Mile. Leroux?” said Mr. Quayne. “I 
once knew a Mlle. Leroux. Did this Mlle. 
Leroux ever live at Bordeaux?” 

“No, monsieur. She came from Arcis- 
sur-Marne, in the war-area. She was a teleg- 
raphist at the post office there. And then 
her uncle died and left her his house, and 
she came to live here..... Mais, there 
she is!” The hostess of the Soleil d‘Or 
pointed through the window to a quiet- 
looking woman in a white linen dress who 
passed in the glare of the sunshine outside. 
“Ah, qu'elle est fiére avec sa robe de Paris!” 

“A dress from Paris?” said Mr. Quayne 
with a smile. “But how do you know it is 
a dress from Paris?” 

“Ah, monsieur, in a little place like this 
one knows everything. Mlle. Leroux re- 
ceived that dress from Paris a week ago. 
The receveuse at the post office told me it 
came from Paris, for she noticed the post- 
mark on the box. And Mlle. Leroux is so 
proud of it that she has worn it ever since. 
Elle est bien chic, tout le méme,” com- 
mented the old woman as she contemplated 
the white figure now climbing up the hill 
toward the little house just visible through 
the trees above. 

At that moment the commissary returned, 
and we’sat down to lunch. He shook his 
head to our inquiry. 

“A little woman of retiring and blameless 
life,’ he said. “And she has received noth- 
ing by post or telegraph for many months. 
The postmistress is quite sure.” 


“Except a dress from Paris,’ said Mr. 
Quayne with a dry smile. 
“Except a dress from Paris,” agreed the 


commissary. “But there was no letter in 
the box. The postmistress is also quite sure 
of that, for the string had come undone 
and she had the curiosity to look inside. At 
least, that is what the postmistress said. 
More probably, she untied it herself and 
looked inside for some indication of the 
sender. Curiosity is a disease in these little 
villages. And for Mlle. Leroux to receive 


|} such a thing was most unusual.” 


“Was there any indication of the sender 
on the box?” asked Mr. Quayne. 

“None. I inquired particularly.” 

“H’m! Well, after lunch we'll interview 
Mlle. Leroux and hear what she has to say 
for herself.” 


FTER lunch, accordingly, the three of 
us climbed the steep hill to where Mlle. 
Leroux’s little white house nestled among 
the trees. We were admitted by a typical 
country bonne-d-tout-faire. Yes, Mlle. Le- 
roux was at home. Would we wait here for 
her? We were ushered in to a tiny sitting- 
room. Mlle. Leroux, we could guess, was 
expecting visitors in answer to her letter. 
She came in a moment later—a thin, shy- 
looking little woman with a large nose and 
tragic eyes. She was wearing the Paris frock 
which had caused such comment in the vil- 
lage, and I looked at it with an imvoluntary 
interest. It was a simple enough affair in 
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crisp white linen, with a spiral design in 
little blue beads on the corsage, and a zig- 
zag design in similar beads around the hem 
of the skirt. 

The commissary stated our business with a 
politeness that did not prevent him from 
being perfectly explicit. M. St. Georges was 
in prison on the charge not only of robbery 
but of murder, and under no circumstances 
short of a verdict of acquittal by a jury 
could he be released. But if Mile. Leroux 
had any knowledge of the missing packet of 
diamonds, it was her duty as a French cit- 
izen to declare the fact. Concealment of 
such knowledge rendered her liable to prose- 
cution as an accessory. 

Little Mlle. Leroux did not blench. She 
pressed her thin lips together as she listened, 
and I thought I saw the tragic expression 
of her eyes go a shade more tragic. 

“I will only reveal what I know if M. 
St. Georges is released,” she said firmly. 

“Mademoiselle, that is impossible,” de- 
clared the commissary. “And it is inconceiv- 
able to me that a person of your character 
should compromise herself by solicitude for 
such a scoundrel as this M. St. Georges—or 
Henri Dubois, to give him his real name.” 


Ao Mlle. Leroux pressed her thin lips 
together, and again I saw the expres- 
sion of pain flit into her eyes. 

“Nevertheless, only .on that condition 
will I speak,” she said, with an effort, but 
with no less firmness than before. 

“But why do you take this interest in 
Dubois?” persisted the commissary. “What 
is he to you?” 

“He is my husband.” 

“Your husband! But—pardon me, made- 
moiselle—madame—Dubois was married to 
the actress who was shot—Angéle Levasseur.” 

“He married me at Arcis-sur-Marne, in 
July, 1918,” said the little woman. “He 
was then a telegraphist in the army. I can 
show you the certificate.” 

“He is then a bigamist—as well as a 
thief—and perhaps worse.” 

“Very probably,” agreed the little woman. 
“I can believe anything of him. But he is 
nevertheless my husband. And he has put 
his trust in me. I cannot abuse it. I can 
only use it to save his life—or at any rate 
to save him from prison.” 

“Madame,” said the commissary, “this ob- 
stinacy will not help you. If you know 
what has become of the objects stolen by 
Dubois, he must have communicated with 
you. I know that you have not left this 
village. Therefore he wrote to you. You 
will put me to the necessity of searching 
your house to find his letter.” 

“You may search,” said Madame Dubois 
“You will find nothing.” 

“How, then, did he communicate with 
you?” 

“That is my secret.” 

“Wireless ?” 

Mme Dubois shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt is useless to question me, M. le Com- 
missaire,” she said. “You can even put me 
in prison—but you will learn nothing. Only 
after M. Dubois has been released and given 
an opportunity to leave France, will I take 
you to where is the packet containing the 
missing diamonds. I am in a position to 
bargain—and that is the bargain I make. If 
you do not accept it, then you will never 
know where they are. I will never wan- 
tonly betray my duty to my husband, how- 
ever worthless he may be.” 

There was no escaping the definiteness of 
this ultimatum. The commissary turned to 
Q. Q. He shrugged his shoulders as he 
spoke. 

“T am afraid, M. Quayne, there is nothing 
to do but to return to Paris for instructions. 
And you, madame, I fear will find yourself 
in prison as an accomplice.” 

Mme. Dubois made a gesture which philo- 
sophically accepted this possibility. 
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; i) “Practically all my life has been spent 
ii in Alaska. I had a good appetite but §- 
was losing strength and was told that , oF 
I was troubled with malnutrition. My : 
daughter read the Yeast advertisements ~%; 
and induced me to try yeast. It seems 4. 
to be that the lack of fresh fruits and 
vegetables gradually affected my sys- 
tem, and that yeast supplied some 
needed element. Anyway it rejuvenated 
me!” 

(Extract from a letter from Mr. Theo- 
dore A. Church of Berkeley, California) 
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healthy and active. 
Health is yours 
once more. 








“One day while turning the pages “I am a regular walking, advertisement 
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gan by eating one cake of Fieischmann’s Yeast after 

each meal. I triumphed: for, in two months my suf- 

ferings ended, and since then I have felt no pain or 
fort.” 


discomf 
(A letter from Captain Joseph Finberg, Medical 
Corps, Chicago) 
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overcoming or preventing constipation. 


crackers — dissolved in fruit juices or milk — or 
eat it plain. 


(A letter from Mrs. W. C. Matthews of 
New Orleans, La.) 
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“He is my husband,” she repeated. “I 
have already suffered so much through him, 
that I can endure that. I cannot betray his 
trust.” 

“Well, M. Quayne,” said the commissary, 
“we will return to Paris. But before we 
go, we will give ourselves the satisfaction of 
searching this house.” 

Mr. Quayne had stood silent, his hands 
in his trouser pockets, during this conver- 
sation, apparently lost in thought. He 
started, as if suddenly awakened to present 
realities at the commissary’s words, and took 
his hands sharply from his pockets. As he 
did so, he accidentally drew out a handful of 
small change which fell on the floor and 
rolled all over the room. He went down 
on his knees immediately and began to pick 
the coins up. 

“Pardon, madame,” he said, as he groped 
around her skirts for them. “Pardon—ah, en- 
core une piéce!”’ He crawled round to the 
other side of her 

She stepped back and stood watching him 
irigidly 
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beads were of two distinct shades, one 
darker than the other, and rather irregularly 
disposed. Suppose we represent them like 
this—” He drew a spiral of little circles, 
some open and some filled in— 
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“Does that convey anything to you?” We 
both shook our heads. “No? Well, assume 
that the open circles are dots, and the 
closed ones dashes, and follow round the 
spiral. You both know the Morse code, I 
presume ?”” 

“Voir bord!” exclaimed both of us, as we 
read the words. 

“Precisely. ‘See the hem.’ I proceeded 
to see the hem by groping about on the 
floor for the money I so carelessly dropped. 
And I saw a design in beadwork like this:” 
He drew again, quickly— 
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He rose to his feet and turned to the 


| commissary. 


“T will willingly assist you in your search, 
mon cher confrére,” he said. “But first’— 
he took out his watch and glanced at it— 
“I have an urgent telegram to dispatch. If 
you will accompany me to the telegraph of- 


| fice, we will then return to search Mme. 





Dubois’ house—if you still think it worth 


while. Frankly, I myself accept Madame’s 
story. We may search, but we shall find 
nothing.” He smiled at her. 


ERY reluctantly the commissary acceded 
to what he plainly showed he thought 
was an ill-timed request. We took a pro- 
visional leave of Mme. Dubois and walked 
down to the telegraph office in the village. 
The commissary was not a little surprised 
at the telegram written out by Mr. Quayne, 
and handed to him for official signature. 
“Chef de Police, Le Havre: 
Examine postal packet name Madame Du- 


| bois waiting poste-restante Havre report 








here. 

He was even more astonished when an 
hour later, during which Mr. Quayne had 
teased both of us by a smiling but complete 
refusat to answer questions, a telegram came 
for us at the Soleil d‘Or. 

“Commissaire de Police, Villers-en-Amont: 

Packet found contains twenty-one large 
diamonds corresponding with information in 
case St. Georges. 

Chef de Police, Le Havre.” 

“M. Dieulafoy’s diamonds,” said Mr. 
Quayne succinctly, as he passed across the 
telegram and regarded us with his enigmatic 
smile. 

“But when or how did Mme. Dubois con- 
fess this to you?” exclaimed the commissary, 
staring at Quentin Quayne as one might at 
a magician. 

“She did not confess,” replied the Chief, 
chuckling in his amusement at our complete 
mystification. 

“Then by what miracle did you discover 
her secret ?” 

“By using my eyes,” said Mr. Quayne, 
“which not only you but, I regret to say, 
my assistant, failed to do. If you had 
looked a little more closely at Mme. Dubois’ 
new Paris frock, you would have noticed 
that it had a design on the corsage.” He 
sat down, took out a pencil and opened a 
page of his notebook. “A design in blue 
beads. If you had looked a little more 


20¢ 30¢ 60¢ & $2 Size Bottles at all Drug Stores | closely still, you would have seen that the 


“Read following the zigzag.” 

“Chercher paquet Mme. Dubois, P. R 
Havre. Garder pour moi. Me fie a toi 
Henri,” read the commissary. 

“Exactly. ‘Fetch packet addressed Mme. 
Dubois poste-restante Havre. Keep it for 


me. I trust in you. Henri,’” said Mr 
Quayne. 
“But why did he do this?” The com- 


missary was still a little puzzled. 

“It is easy of deduction,” smiled the 
Chief. “St. Georges had posted the packet 
to Havre to the name of Mme. Dubois. He 
intended to fetch it—on his way to America 
—with Angéle Levasseur, who, you will re- 
member, could prove herself by her mar- 
riage-certificate to be Mme. Dubois. But 
Angéle Levasseur was murdered. M. St 
Georges was in a quandary. Then he be 
thought himself of that other and rightful 
Mme. Dubois, in whose fidelity he was sure 
he could trust. But he had no time to write 
to her before the police visit showed him the 
danger he was in. His only chance was to 
try to bluff it out. And of course he could 
not risk a letter. He spent that night after 
we had left him in doing a little embroidery 
work on a gown he had in stock and getting 
it ready to post as a present to Mlle. Le- 
roux in the morning. That was the dress 
examined by the policeman just before St 
Georges was arrested. Mlle. Leroux natu- 
rally closely examined this strange and unex- 
pected present—and equally naturally, to a 
professional telegraphist, the dot-and-dash 
sequence of the two shades of blue beads on 
the spiral would soon become apparent. It 
is possible that she had already received 
messages from her husband in that ingenious 
manner. We shall probably never know 
this. 

“But M. Dieulafoy has his diamonds, 
and I trust M. St. Georges will get his de- 
serts. This definitely proves his share in 
the robbery, and I think the jury will pre- 
fer to regard his killing of Jules Monnier 
as the suppression of an inconvenient ac- 
complice rather than as the romantic crime 
passionnel he claims it to be. Let us now 
go back to Paris. —And,” he smiled at me, 
“remember next time, Mr. Creighton, that 
there are hidden potentialities in everything, 
even Paris frocks.” 

Another of Quentin Quayne’s fas- 

cinating exploits will be described 

by Mr. Britten Austin in an early 
issue of The Red Book Magazine. 

You will find it worth watching for. 
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Seven women out of ten ate using 


a wrong shade of face powder 








THE natural loveliness in every j 
woman’s skin can be enhanced 
by the right use of the right 
shade of the right der. I 
will tell you the shale of pow- 
der for your skin. 


Specialiste en Beauté 





HE shade of powder you should 
use depends on the natural tone of 
your skin. 

In a general way there are four dis- 
tinct tones of skin found among Ameri- 
can women—the medium, the very dark, 
the white, and the pink skin. And be- 
cause of this fact there are four shades 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder—a right 
shade of powder for every typical skin. 

The Medium skin. This skin is 
harder to determine than others, for it 
is frequently found with light or dark 
hair, light or dark eyes, or combina- 
tions of middle shades. 

The medium tone of skin is pleasantly 
warm in tone, with faint suggestions of 
old ivory, and fleeting suggestions of 








started with the use of a face powder 
that is almost prohibitive in price. 
They find they get more protection, 
more satisfaction, and can practice a 
justifiable economy in using a powder 
of less price, and equal, if not greater, 
merit. Its odor is exquisitely evasive— 
a tantalizing suggestion of lovely per- 
fumes. It may be obtained at toilet goods 
counters everywhere. The price is 60c 
the box. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is made 
from the finest selected ingredients. It 
has an exceptional adhesive quality 
that women appreciate, and that assists 
in keeping the skin well covered over 
an unusual period of time. 


The New Pompeian Beauty 
Powder Compact 


Thousands of women who are devotees 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder will wel- 
come the news that this powder is now 
available compacted in a new, smart, 
refillable case. 

The new Pompeian Powder Compact 
is a graceful, round, golden-finished 
case—thin, of course, to avoid ugly 
bulging when carried in pocket or bag. 








sun-kissed russet. 
Medium skins need the Naturelle 
shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. If 





This woman has a medium skin, and so is choosing the Naturelle shade 


of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


The top is engraved in a delicate de- 
sign, the cuttings filled with violet 
enamel —a color typical of the regal 








you are hesitating whether you have a 

light skin or a dark skin, the chances are that 
you really have a medium skin, and should use 
the Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 

The White skin. This is the milk-white 
skin that is quite without trace of color except 
where the little blue veins show. It appears 
only in certain types of very blonde-haired 
people, very black-haired people, and most often 
with red hair. 

This is the only skin that should ever use 
White powder, and even these women will be 
more effective in using White Pompeian Beauty 
Powder for evening only — using Flesh or Natur- 
elle for daytime. 

The Pink skin. Most women who have a 
pink skin become sensitive about it as they ap- 
proach the thirties, for then the youthful pink 
may deepen and result in a too-high coloring. 


However, this is a skin that can be turned 


oMpelas 


Beauly Powder | 


© 1924, The Pompeian Co. 





into a definite asset of beauty if it is properly 
treated. 


Women with pink skins often make the mis- 
take of using a white or a dark powder—they 
should always use the pink tone of powder—the 
Flesh shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. This 
shade tones in with, and at the same time tones 
down, the pink of the skin. 


The Olive skin. Many artists think there 
is no type so beautiful as the clear, dark skin we 
frequently see in beautiful Spanish or Italian 
women. The shade of powder for this rich skin 
is Rachel Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


Why women prefer Pompeian 
Beauty Powder 


Many women, beginning to use powder, have 
through frank affectation of being “different” 





purple of the Pompeian packages. The 
mirror in the top covers the entire space, to 
give ample reflection — and the lamb's wool puff 
has a satin top. Refills are of the usual Pompeian 
quality, The new Pompeian Beauty Powder Com- 
pact is $1.00 (slightly higher in Canada). 


Get 1925 Pompeian Panel 
and Four Samples 

This new 1925 Pompeian Art 
Panel *‘Beauty Gained is Love 
Retained,”’ size 28 x 72. Done 
in color by a famous artist; 
worth at least soc. We send 
it with samples of Pompeian | 
Beauty Powder, Bloom, Day f 
Cream andNightCream for 1oc. 
With these samples you can 
make many interesting beauty 
experiments. Use the coupon 
now. 





(Top half shown) 








= 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES | 
2219 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio } 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (dime preferred) for the new i 
1925 Pompeian Art Panel, ‘* Beauty Gained is Love Re- | 
tained,” and the four samples named in offer. 


Name 








Address. - 


tate 


City. 





Shade of face powder wanted? 
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Particular men and women 
approve of the use of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Toilet Preparations because of 
their perfect quality. For 100 
years ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic 
(Eau de Quinine) has been 
favorably known. Today it is 
more popular than ever. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
Elixir Shampoo 


is a recent creation, but already 
) a great success. Use these two 
delightful preparations and watch 
your hair improve in health and 
lustre. 


| ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Preparations 
are wonderful 
Lilac Talc 
Lilac Vegetal 
Lilac Bath Salts 


each has an emphatic appeal to 
all who the good things 
of life. 


A testing sample of any of these 
products sent for 5c each. 





— 





love 


Parfumerie 
ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 35 


ED. PINAUD Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


204 King St., E., Toronto 














FOUND ON 


| “But woman, dear—” 

| “But what?” 

| “We don’t know anything at all about 
| this child.” 
| “What do we need to know?” Her eyes, 
misty with tears, looked into his heart 
|““He’s a baby, needing us. We're two selfish 
| people, needing him. God in His providence 
brought us together. How can we send him 
| away ?” 

| “But, Agnes, we don't—” 

| “I don’t ask much of you, Miles. I've 
| taken most things as they cdme. But—but 
|I thought I couldn't go on living when the 
last one died. She was so little to go alone 
from me. There hasn't been a day when I 
haven’t prayed for them, but most of all 
for her. And now—tonight—it’s the first 
time my arms haven't ached for her. Why 
can’t we keep him, Miles?” 

“I guess we can,” he said, “if you feel like 
that. I didn’t know, Agnes.” 

“I didn’t want you to know,” she said, 
“when there was nothing you could do. But 
now—” 

“What’ll we call him?” he capitulated. 

“Jerome,” she said, “for your father.” 

He reached for her hand, and held it fast. 
“God bless you,” he said, his big face twist- 
ing oddly in unwonted emotion. She turned 
to him with swift tenderness, flinging her 
arms around his neck. “We'll be good to 
him,” she promised. 

Through half the night they sat, making 
plans for the bit of human driftwood flung 
into their lives. With fervid devotion Agnes 
performed tasks for the child while Monahan 
helped her. Sometimes they speculated on 
the circumstances which had brought the 
baby to them, and the sergeant fell into 
reminiscence of stories which had _ taken 
place within the ken of his observation. 
“What'll we tell people?” he finally asked. 

“The truth,” she said. 


HE telling of the truth swept over Par- 

menter Street with the force of a cyclone. 
Mrs. Darrah, hearing the cries of a child 
and seeing glimpses of a baby near the 
Monahan windows, buried the hatchet of 
her hauteur, and came again te the kitchen 
door. “May the saints preserve us!” she 
ejaculated when Agnes had told the tale of 
the finding. “And who might you think 
have left him there?” 


“If I knew, he wouldn't be here,’ Mrs. 
Monahan stated. 
“There are not many who would,” the 


old woman insisted. “No woman who was 
able to take care of her own child would 
do it. Sure, ‘twas some misfortunate girl 
who saw no other way out. But why should 
she leave him at your door?” 

“Maybe she saw me inside near the light.” 

“How'd she know you hadn't plenty of 
your own in bed?” 

“How'd I know what she knew?” 

“It’s strange,” said Mrs. Darrah. She 
examined the baby carefully, as if seeking 
to find in him some clue to his forsaken 
identity. “He’s a good child,” she admitted. 

“He is that.” 

“Would he look like anyone you'd know ?” 

“He’s too young.” She cuddled him in her 
arms. “I don’t care where he came from 
nor who left him. He’s mine now.” 

“God’s wise,” said old Mrs. Darrah. 

Agnes saw her speeding down the street, 
eager to spread the tremendous news of the 
baby’s mysterious appearance. She laughed 
as she watched, then bent over the child 
with amusement still lighting her eyes. 


“We'll be having a crowd like a wake,” she 
told him, and kept on smiling when her 
prophecy came true. All day long the neigh- 
bors who had ignored her presence for 


Some of them 





weeks came to the cottage. 


THE 


| (Continued from page 77) 





DOORSTEP 


brought virulent curiosity, others merely a 
kindly interest in the fortunes of the waif. 
Kate Bannon alone of all the women on 
Parmenter Street stayed away. 

Agnes, too occupied with the care of the 
baby to notice Mrs. Bannon’s attitude, had 
it brought to her attention by Mrs. Darrah. 
“Kate Bannon asked me,” the old woman 
told her, “what Miles says to your keeping 
the child.” 

“He lets me do as I please,” she said. 

“Men aren’t often so easy. Did he say 
nothing at all?” 

“He did not.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Darrah. That was 
all, and there seemed in it nothing to trouble 
Agnes, but she looked after the old woman 
with a puzzled thought as she went out. 
What was she trying to hint? That she 
and Miles knew more about the baby than 
they were telling? But what? She frowned 
at the implication, but forgot it in the mani- 
fold tasks of caring for the child. Old mem- 
ories, which she had never sought to bury, 
for all their pain, crowded back upon her 
with the periormance of the rites of atten- 
tion. Little by little, however, the pain was 
dulled in her growing affection for the baby. 
Monahan, too, found a new interest in life 
as he strove, awkwardly and patiently, te 
amuse little Jerome. “He’s a smart little 
fellow,” he acclaimed him _ triumphantly. 
“He'll be wearing a red cord on his belt 
yet.” 

“Maybe he'll be a lawyer,” said Agnes 

The nearer problem pressed upon her, 
though, with Mrs. Darrah’s next call. “Does 
he look like anyone you know?” the old 
woman repeated her earlier query. adding: 
“His eyes are almost as dark blue as Miles’.” 

“What do you mean?” Agnes snapped 
bravely, although her heart missed a beat at 
the question. 

“Nothing, nothing at all,” said the old 
woman hurriedly, cowed by the menace in 
Mrs. Monahan’s tone. Then, as if fearful 
lest she be blamed for any possible later 
developments of gossip, she plunged into 
direct statement. “Kate Bannon’s sayin’,”’ 
she declared, “that it’s a queer thing that the 
baby should have been left at your doorstep. 
You’re almost the last house on the street, 
and not as easy to get to as some others. 
Now, I'm sayin’ nothin’ at all but just 
telling you this.” 

“What else does she say?” 

“Well, nothin’ so straight that anyone 
could say she said it, but she do be hintin’ 
that if you'd talk, you could tell—that—” 

“That what?” 

“That Miles Monahan has the right to be 


takin’ care of the baby. Now, don’t be 
gettin’ mad at me, dear, for I'm doin’ 
nothin’ but tellin’ you what people are 


sayin’, and it’s yourself has the right to 
know it.” 
“It’s a lie,” said Agnes, ‘“‘a damned lie.” 
“Don't be givin’ thought to it,” said Mrs. 
Darrah. 


TALIANTLY Agnes told herself that she 
would not, but she gave plenty of 
thought to the intimation as the days passed. 
The seed of suspicion, sowed in the fertile 
soil of her imagination, grew like mustard. 
For a day she laughed the idea to scorn. The 
next day she let herself wonder if there 
could be an iota of truth in it. The third 
day she admitted that Miles went almost 
every night to Coghlan’s. To be sure, she 
had always believed his visit was for nothing 
but a friendly game of cards; but was she 
sure that he went there when he said he 
was going? And if he didn’t go there, where 
did he go? And if there was any truth in 
Kate Bannon’s malicious insinuation, who 
was the woman? She stared at the child 
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OVER-SIZE DUOFOLD PEN $7 - NEW “BIG BRO.” DUOFOLD PENCIL TO MATCH $4—Their First Christmas Together 


34 “Inquiring Reporters” 
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Settled the Gift Question for You 


When they found more people 
wanted the Parker Pens than any other make 


Yes, and a Parker Duofold with 25-year point will make 
this a 25-year Christmas for those to whom you give it 


wer they told the “Inquiring Reporters” 
from 34 newspapers is the answer you 
would get if you asked your friends and loved ones 
to name their Christmas gift. 

Out of 2024 people picked at random more 
named the “Parker” Pen than any other make 
when the reporters asked: ““What pen will you 
buy next?” 

And there's no finer gesture of affection than 
to send these reigning favorites instead of trifles 
that have no permanent value. 

To the man give the $7 Oversize Duofold 
with the man-size grip, and the extra ink-supply 
that is just like money in the bank when needed. 

To the woman or girl give slender Lady 
Duofold, $5. To the boy give Duofold Jr., $5. 

Duofold pencil to match any one of the pens, 
$3.50. New “Big Bro.” Duofold Pencil, $4, a real 


mate for the Over-size Duofold Pen in build and 
finish. The first mechanical pencil with a bal- 
anced over-size grip that doesn't cramp or tire, but 
makes a friend of the hand the instant you grasp it. 

Satin-lined Gift Box De Luxe included with 
Duofold Pen and Pencil sets, called Parker 
Duofold Duettes. 


All Parker Duofold Pens are made in flashing 
plain black, as well as lacquer-red, black-tipped. 
All have the jewel-smooth Duofold point that's 
guaranteed, if not abused, for 25 years’ wear. All 
have the same hand-fitting symmetry and balance 
that inspire writing, and give one’s penmanship 
the speed and character that win with the world. 

But don't be late in ordering from the first pen 
counter —else there may not be time to have your 
Duofolds engraved with the names of the lucky 
ones who're to get them. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY - JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SPOKANE + LONDON, ENG. 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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. . . . I wipe away the blur 
of each day in ‘‘three golden 
minutes”’ 


Night comes again. . ..and bed time. 
And in ‘‘three golden minutes’ I 
wipe away the blur of the day just 
ended. Then my skin is ready for 
real beauty-giving rest. 

For in this fragment of time I re- 
move the day's dirt with a cold 
cream that cleanses and revives the 
skin, and smooths out tired lines 
all at the same time: one that’s so 
pure, doctors prescribe it—-Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 
If you, too, make it a rule never to 
let your face touch its pillow at 
night until your shin has been thor- 
oughly cleansed with this perfect 
cold cream—you'll soon notice new 
clearness and beauty. 


For sale at department and drug stores —the 
white package with the red bands. ‘Tubes 10c. 
25c, 50c. Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, and $1.50. 
There's a ““Try-It-Yourself”’ trial tube for you 
Free. Just send the coupon below. 

* * * 


How to use those 
‘Three Golden Minutes”’ 
I—Smooth a coat of this perfect cold 

cream over your face and neck, 
Il—/zave it on a minute to sink in. 
I1l—Wipe off the cleansing cold cream 
with a smooth cloth and finish with 
a dash of cold water. 


Daggett 8 
a hamsdell’s 


PERFECT 
COLD CREAM 





g pe, OE oF Daggett F Ramsde!l,Dept. 1114 
214 W.14th Street, New York 
Please send me the free trial tube of the 
Perfect Cold Cream you offer above. 





Name . 
Address 


City 
In Canada: Daggett & Ramidell, 165 Dufferin 8t., 











|as if demanding from him the truth of his 
parentage, and for the first time she did not 
kiss him as she dressed him. 

Day after day she racked her brain for 
jevidence. What woman could have left the 
|baby? Certain, now, that the child had 
been left upon her doorstep by design, she 
sought trace of the deserting mother. There 
was nothing on the child’s clothes to identify 
him. Search after this passage of weeks 
was like hunting for a needle in a haystack, 
but she determined to go through the records 
of the city’s charity hospitals for some pos- 
sible trace. She was dressing herself and 
little Jerome for the journey to the County 
Hospital, when like a flash of lightning came 
remembrance of Mona. Where was she? 
Where had she gone? Why had she never 
come back? Why did Kate Bannon never 
mention her to anyone? How had it hap- 
pened that Miles was the only one who 
knew of her going? Circumstances, barely 
noted in their passing and easily forgotten, 
arrayed themselves like the hosts of an at- 
tacking army now before Agnes Monahan. 

“You're hers,” she told the baby, looking 
at him with something like horror in her 
eyes. Then she began to cry. 

Through other days she wept hour after 
hour while Miles was away. She was try- 
jing to decide that she would say nothing 
jto him of her hideous suspicion until she 
‘had proof of its truth, but by reiteration 
|she convinced herself that the suspicion was 
truth, and she worked herself up into frenzy 
which could not longer be held by restraint 
|of her weakening will. One night when she 


jhad put the baby to bed, she turned on her 








jhusband. “I want you to tell me the truth 
jabout that child,” she told him. 
“You know as much as I do,” he said, 


ignoring the anger back of the demand. 
| “I know more than you think,” she flung 
out. 

“Well, I'd be glad to know it, then.” 

“Do you think you can mock me like 
that?” she burst forth. “Isn't it bad enough 
ito have this happen without having you 
ltry to make me believe that there's nothing 
| but chance in it? Doesn't every woman in 
jthe neighborhood but myself know why that 
child was left here?” 

“If they know so much, why don’t they 
}tell it?” He grew sullen under her scrutiny. 
“What the devil are you driving at?” 

“They're saying,” she told him, struggling 
to keep her voice steady, “that the child is 
your own.” 

To her amazement, he laughed. “Sure 
they’re saying it,’ he admitted. “Didn't 
every man in the station say that to me the 
morning after we found him here? Aint it 
what people always say?” He turned to her, 
frowning in a sudden thought of his own 
“You don’t mean you believe it?” he cried. 

“What else can I do?” 

“You don't mean”—his voice grew heavy 
with hurt—‘“that you'd think that of me 
after all these years?” 

“But—” 

“Well, who is she?” 

She could not name Mona to him. The 
|thought of the girl, young, vivid, vital, 
istirred her too deeply to permit talk of her. 
How could she combat a girl like that? 

“I don't know,” she muttered. “But any- 
how—” 

“For the love o’ God, woman, don't lose 
your senses,’ he yelled, and she ceased 
further speech to him, but fell back into a 
brooding on the situation which colored 
every moment for her. By it she erased the 
happiness which she had been beginning to 
enjoy. The baby was no longer her joy 
Gone were the pleasures of bathing and 
dressing and cuddling him. He had become 
the symbol of a sin, and she felt that she 
could no longer do him even justice. She 


had drifted farther away from Miles than 
she had believed possible, even in their years 
of struggle, and the baby became to her the 
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visible barrier between them. She wasn't 
sure of the story, she admitted. She was 
condemning Miles without sufficient reason 
But where was Mona? The question ob- 
sessed her till she had to ask Mrs. Darrah 

“I've no notion,” said that trouble-monger, 
“but I'll ask Kate Bannon.” 

“She says she’s working in Ohio,” Mrs. 
Darrah reported, “but my Johnny says he 
saw her on Sixty-first Street the other day 
What do you make of that?” 

“Nothing,” said Agnes shortly, but she 
made so much of the information that she 
felt she would lose her reason if she had to 
cope with the problem much longer. “I 
can’t stand this,” she broke out to Miles at 
last. 

“Stand what ?” 

“Keeping this baby.” 

“Suit yourself,” he said shortly 
are you going to do with it?” 

“I'l take it to the asylum.” 

“It’s up to you,” he said, but she saw the 
look he cast toward the room where the 
child slept. Even more than her own words, 
it steeled her decision. “I’m giving him up,” 
she told Mrs. Darrah the next day. “The 
care of him’s too much for me.” 

“I don’t blame you at all,” said the old 
woman, nodding with crabbed wisdom. 

“It’s no question of blame,” she countered 
sharply; but when she came to the point 
of getting together the child’s clothes, she 
found that her affection for him had grown 
stronger than she had believed possible. He 
was such a wistful mite of humanity that 
he seemed to reproach her with her attitude 
toward him. 

“It’s not your fault, darling,” she told him 
as if in explanation. He stared at her in the 
solemn way of infants, and she weakened in 
her intention of taking him off that day 
The next day was even harder. 

“T'll be lonely without you,” she confessed 
to him. 

On the third day he was slightly ill, and 
her remembrance of her own children’s pass- 
ing stabbed her sharply. By the following 
day she had brought him to recovery, but 
she had chained herself to his care 

“I can't let you go,” she told him as she 
kissed him fervidly to make up for long 
neglect. “I'll not let you go.” 


‘What 


E was sleeping that afternoon when a 
knock came at the back door. She an- 
swered it casually, expecting Mrs. Darrah; 
but it was Mona who stood outside. The 
girl was thin and pale, Agnes noticed, and 
her eyes burned with tragic fire. “Let me 
come in,” she pleaded. 
Reluctantly Agnes admitted her, motion- 
ing her toward a chair beside the kitchen 


table. “I have to talk to you,” the girl said 
Her hands, clasped in each other, were 
trembling. “Mrs. Darrah told Kate you 


were going to give up the baby. Where are 
you going to send him?” 

“What is it to you?” Agnes flamed at her 

“Oh, I can’t tell you. Don’t make me 
tell you, Mrs. Monahan. Oh, please—” 

“Is he yours?” 

“Yes,” she cried, driven into the corner 
“He’s mine, and if you're not going to keep 
him, I'll take him myself. I thought I 
could stand being without him, if I knew 
that some one like you was taking care of 
him, but if he goes to strangers, if I never 
see him again, I can’t stand it! Tl kill 
him and myself before I'll let that happen!” 

“More shame to you,’ Agnes said, grasp- 
ing the girl’s shoulders. “What's done is 
done. You've got to make the best of it 
There’s no use in talking of dying and kill- 
ing. We've all got to go through the span 
we're given.” Thought of Mrs. Darrah’s 
implications and her own suspicions swept 
back over her. “What made you think 
we'd keep your child?” she asked her. 

“Oh, you’re good, Mrs. Monahan. You've 
always been kind to them as needed kind- 
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CUTEX COMPACT SET-—for 
the week-end, the one night 
visit or the office toilet kit. 
Nail file, emery board, orange 
stick, cotton and half sizes of 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cake 
Polish, Paste Polish and Nail 
White, 60c. 













CUTEX BOUDOIR SET— 
a substantial gift. Nail file, 
emery 8, 01 e stick, 
cotton, buffer, Cuticle Re- 
mover, Nail White, Cuticle 
Cream, Cake, Paste and 
Liquid Polishes, $3.00. The 
De Luxe Set $5.00. 


Each Set in this 


charming Christmas 


= very latest aid to personal loveliness is 
the charming new Cutex Marquise Set. The 
case is of metal—beautifully decorated, rich 
and substantial. It contains everything for 
the most luxurious Cutex manicure—an 
everyone knows how women appreciate the 
Cutex manicure above all others. 


This handsome gift contains the famous 
Cutex Cuticle Remover that gives smooth 
shapely cuticle, Nail White for spotless finger 
tips, the new Liquid Polish, Cake Polish and 
a beautiful buffer, sterile absorbent cotton, 
orange stick, steel nail file and fine emery 
boards. 


The price is moderate—only $2.50 in the 
United States— $3.00 in Canada. 
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The various Cutex Manicure Sets offer a delight- 
ful selection of gifts ranging in suitability from the 
friendly inexpensive greeting to the substantial gift of 
permanence. 

The colorful Christmas wrappers breathe the spirit 
of this friendly season. 

They are on sale at all drug and department stores 
in the United States and Canada, and chemist shops in 
England, Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 
York City, or 200 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada. 





\ 
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New this season— 
Cutex Marquise Set 
in beautiful metal case. 
Description below 





CUTEX FIVE MINUTE SET— 
trim and complete. Emery boards, 
orange stick, absorbent cotton, 
Cuticle Remover, and both the won- 
derful new polishes, Cutex Powder 
Polish, and Tiquid Polish, $1.00. , 





CUTEX TRAVELING SET— 
arranged so its contents cannot be- 
come messy in the traveling case. 


Nail file, emery board, orange stick, 
cotton, Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Cake and Paste Polishes, $1.50. 


UTEX Gift Sets 
in Special 


‘Holiday ‘Wrappers 
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ness. And you'd no children, and so | 
thought—” 

“You thought you’d leave him here be- 
cause Miles Monahan had the right to take 
care of him! Well, I tell you—” 

“That Mr. Monahan— Oh, you couldn't 
think that! Why, he only spoke to me on 
the street. He—” 

“Then who—” 

*“T'll tell you the truth,” Mona said des- 
perately. “It’s what my own sister would 
not believe, but maybe you will. Do you 
remember when I first came out here? 
There was a-boy from home followed me. 
You may remember him—Terry Sullivan? 
He boarded with Mrs. Riley on Fifty-ninth 
Street. Well, he’d been wanting me to 
marry him, but Kate wouldn't let me. She 
said I’d do better to wait for a country- 
born, but I wouldn’t. I was afraid of her, 
though, and I went off with Terry. We 
were married in a wee town in Indiana. I 
was so excited and so happy I didn’t even 
remember the name of it. Terry wanted 
me to go right with him, but I couldn't get 
up my courage to tell Kate. You know she’s 
hard, Mrs. Monahan, and she’s all the family 
I have, and she’d sent me the money to 
come, and I thought I ought to pay her back 
before I married anyone. Well, anyhow, I 
didn’t tell her, and Terry and I fought over 
that, and I started to go with the crowd to 
Durnan’s, and we fought over that, and 
then he Went away. He was gone when I 
knew the baby was coming, and I was near 
crazy. I told Kate the truth, and it’s God’s 
truth, but-she said I was lying, and she told 
me to go. I went away, but I worked till 
the week before the baby was born. When 
[ came out of the hospital, they asked me 
did I want to give him up, but I couldn't. 
{ felt I had to see him, even if I couldn't 
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curb. “How much?” he asked, with a grim 
smile; and as a ten-dollar bill changed hands: 
“The Curb Exchange again,” he said. 

“Now, I wonder,” he mused facetiously, 
as he continued on his way, “what else they 
can,think up to do to me?” 

A few minutes later he recalled that the 
place where he had discovered that Wilson 
was only a block or two off his road. He de- 
cided to have a last look at it—to the mem- 
ory of the joy he had lost. So he stopped 
his car in front of the place, and sat for a 
long time looking in through the wide win- 
dow of the shop. There stood the little 
bus inside, all greased and oiled for a trial 
run—a symbol of that very dash, gayety 
and success in life which would have won 
him the girl of his dreams. For a moment 
Dodson pictured himself taking the lady out 
for a ride. He could almost hear his own 
voice, firm and manly and assured—the voice 
of a man who knew how to get on, and 
could offer a girl not only his love, but 
a real substantial future too. He could 
hear his manly question and her soft fem- 
inine reply. But when, awakening from 
his trance, he found that it was raining 
now, he gave a dismal little laugh 

“Well, she’s gone,” he told himself. Back 
to the hardware store for him, and a bleak 
and lonely bachelor life. He noticed now 
within the shop the salesman with the fishy 
eye, watching him with a kind of sneer— 
and as he slowly drove away, poor Dodson’s 
sight grew a little dim. 

“I wonder,” he meditated, “if there is a 
single guy in this town who has ever had a 
heart—one single lonesome human being ?” 


HEN he came to the next corner, he 
barely saw the heavy truck which thun- 
dered out of a side street there—and did not 
know what had hit him, in fact—until, pick- 


keep him. I thought maybe Kate’d take us 
in, but when I stood outside, looking in at 
her, I knew she wouldn’t, and so I came 
over here to your house, but I didn’t dare 
ask you, and I left him out there. I waited 
till I saw you open the door when Mr. 
Monahan came home. Then I ran away, 
but I've come back every night since then 
to look in through the window to see if I’d 
get a look at my baby. Oh, Mrs. Monahan, 
let me see him!” 

“You poor child!’ Agnes Monahan tried 
to soothe her. “You poor, silly child!” She 
tiptoed into the room where the baby lay, 
lifted him gently, and carried him back to 
where Mona stood. Her eyes filled with 
tears as the girl’s arms clutched her own as 
if she would never again let him go. Then, 
“Where's Terry Sullivan?” she demanded. 

“I_ don’t know,” Mona sighed. 

Into Agnes Monahan’s eyes came the look 
of determination which would have won her 
the red cord at her belt had she worn the 
blue of the family. “You take care of that 
child,” she ordered, “while I look for him.” 

The hunt, beginning at Mrs. Riley’s hap- 
hazard boarding-house, was not as protracted 
as she had feared. At half-past five that aft- 
ernoon she found its object at the gate of 
the Yards. “You're coming back with me,” 
she told him, “to your wife and child.” 

“My what?” he asked, and she repeated 
her assertion. He was a curly-haired youth 
with a determined jaw, but his determination 
fell before Mrs. Monahan’se and he followed 
her in dazed surprise as she led him toward 
Parmenter Street. 

“She ought to have told me,” he strove 
to justify himself as they turned into the 
drab street. 

“What chance did you give her?” Agnes 
replied 
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(Continued from page 61) 


ing himself up from the pavement, he saw 
his poor car, which lay by the curb like a 
great crushed bird of tin. He walked toward 
it, dazed and shaken. “Now,” he solemnly 
told himself, “I'll get out my suitcase and 
walk home.” 

“Hurt, old man?” inquired a quick and 
anxious voice in his ear. And shooting up 
a wrathful glance, he saw a spruce, well- 
dressed young man, who seized him by the 
elbow and said, in that same solicitous tone: 
“Now, don’t let’s have any row about this! 
If you're not hurt, the rest’s a cinch!” 

“What's a cinch?” 

“That we'll make this right! 

-we're to blame—I admit it! 
need any witnesses here—” 

“We don't, eh?” The worm from Con- 
necticut cried. He had quite come to his 
senses now. He saw the huge truck that 
had stopped close by, and he knew that 


We hit you 
We don't 


this was a time for action! Sharply he 
looked down the street, and saw several 
people running toward them. “Here come 


the witnesses!” he declared. “And the next 
fellow we need is a cop!” 

“Oh, no, we don’t!” was the reply. 

“Why don’t we?” 

For an instant the stranger seemed to hesi- 
tate. Then his grip tightened on Dodson’s 
arm. “Take a look at that truck!” he said. 

“I'm looking,” said Dodson. And he saw 
a mighty stack of boxes there, every one 
of them marked “Soap.” 

“Two hundred and seventy cases of 
Scotch!" came a tense whisper in his ear. 

“Good Lord!” 

“Exactly! How much ‘do you want?” 
And the bootlegger pulled out a roll of bills 
that made Dodson’s eyes pop out of his 


head. “You’ve got us right where you 
want us,” he said. “Now, brother, how 
much? Five hundred—a thousand ?” 
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HEY went into the shabby house to find 

a scene which held no amusement, at the 
moment, for anyone, but which Agnes was 
to remember, in time, with a smile. Miles 
Monahan, red-faced, ill at ease, sat across 
the room from Mona, striving to show hu- 
man kindness without personal incrimina- 
tion. Mona, holding the baby tight, was 
staring at him as if he represented merely 
police-power. 

“Here’s Mona’s husband,” Agnes told 
Miles with a casualness which took off the 
edge of the girl’s rising hysteria. “Let them 
talk to.each other while we're getting the 
supper.” 

She marshaled her husband into the 
kitchen, followed by a cry and a sob. “They 
say,” she told Miles, “that there’s no fool 
like an old fool, but I’m thinking that 
there’s no fool half as crazy as a young one.” 

“I suppose not,” he said, ready enough to 
call black white in his relief at the restora- 
tion of Agnes’ favor. “I’m afraid, though,” 
he said a little heavily, “that they'll be 
wanting the baby now.” 

She turned from the stove to him. “I 
thought of that,” she said, “before I went 
for him. But they’re his father and mother. 
He’s theirs. And we had ours, Miles.” 

“We had ours,” he repeated after her. 

“Anyhow,” she said, “we have each other.” 

“That’s enough.” He stroked her head 
awkwardly. 

“Plenty.” She kissed him on the temple 
below the gray. From the parlor came a 
low hum of voices. Outside, Parmenter 
Street stretched in dreary commonplaceness 
under the pale rays of the evening sun, but 
Agnes Monahan hummed as she bent above 
the stove. Once more she was taking life 
and Miles as she found them, but she found 
them strangely, poignantly good. 
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“No!” cried Dodson wildly. “How do 
I know your money is real?” 

“All righty, then we'll get a new car!” 
And as the first witnesses arrived, the young 
man announced with a cheery smile: “No- 
body hurt, friends—all we need is a shop 
where we can buy a new car.” And turn- 
ing back to Dodson: “Where's the near 
est place you know?” 

Bill Dodson’s face in the last ten seconds 
had undergone a striking change. It was 
that of a man who sees a great light. 

“You come along with me!” he said. “The 
car you're to buy is right over here!” 

And about ten minutes later, from the 
motor-shop near by, a snappy little Wilson 
roadster smoothly emerged into the street. 
At the wheel sat Dodson, driving with care 
—as a man will drive in some wonderful 
dream from which he does not want to 
be roused. Cautiously he steered his way 
back to his poor crushed bird of tin; and 
quite ignoring the little group of inquis- 
itive youngsters there, he took off the 
license-plates and put them on the road 
ster. After that, he paused. What else? 
Oh, yes—his suitcase. A sudden anxiety 
came in his eyes; but hiding it almost in- 
stantly, with a look of wunconcern, he 
yanked his bag out of the wreck. 

“Good-by, kids,” he said to the group 


“Say, Mister,” piped an urchin, “you 
soitenly was one lucky guy!” 
“lll say I was,” he answered, and he 


calmly drove away. But a few blocks up 
the street he stopped, opened his suitcase 
carefully, and felt for the bundle of under 
clothes in which was wrapped the parting 
gift of his contrite young cousin Jake—a 
whole quart bottle, safe and sound! With 
a happy little sigh of relief, Bill Dodson 
stepped upon the gas, and started for Con- 
necticut. 























A gift not alone for this Christmas wor 
Pyralin ) 


but for years to come sSenany 


YRALIN TOILETWARE is no mere remembrance of the moment. With Look ——— 
- . . or the 
its never-fading beauty and constant usefulness, it is a continual reminder 
























name -stamp 
on every plece—your dassur- 
of the giver for years to come. All women love it. And it is always in vogue. ance of life-long service. 
Heavy, deeply tooled material, beautifully finished in the rich, lustrous colors 
of Ivory, Amber or Shell, or in the fashionable combinations of Shell on a 
Amber and I An th te decorations, if desired. A gif a 
-T ¢ JO ») per — WI >xquisite >COT: ns >sired. y 
mber and Ivory on Ambe exquisite decorations, if desire gift soetn mannan 


sure to be prized by any woman! CLOTH BRUSH 
HAT BRUSH 
. BONNET BRUSH 
Give a set this Christmas. Or, if one has already been started, give additional MILITARY BRUSH 
pieces to match. They can always be obtained at the leading stores any- ie 
= Wi . a NAIL FILE 
where. Descriptive booklet on request. aj 
SHOE HOOK 
SCISSORS 
SOAP BOX 
* 7 CREAM BOX 
PUFF BOX 
HAIR RECEIVER 
SHOE HORN 
DRESSER TRAY 
PIN TRAY 


Make up your set 


VORY \ 
AMBER : ) 


ae ) PICTURE FRAME 
J JEWEL BOX 
CLOCK 
3 } ; PIN CUSHION 
\ ; PERFUME BOTTLE 
. ; BUD VASE 











E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Pyralin Dept., ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Arlington Company of Canada, Montreal 

















The dance she 
Sat out 


HE man was an 

attractive fellow 
and a good dancer. 
But she didn’t want 
to dance with him 
again. 

By a clever excuse, 
she slipped away and 
“sat it out” on the 
balcony. 

* a * 
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You, yourself, rarely 
know when you have hal- 
itosis (unpleasant breath). 
That’s the insidious thing 
about it. And even your 
closest friends won't tell 
you. 

Sometimes, of course, 
halitosis comes from some 
deep-seated organic dis- 
order that requires profes- 
sional advice. But usually 
—and fortunately—halito- 
sis is only a local condition 
that yields to the regular 
use of Listerine as a mouth 
wash and gargle. It is an 
interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that 
has been in use for years 
for surgical dressings, pos- 
sesses these unusual prop- 
erties asa breath deodorant. 
Test the remarkable deodorizing 
effects of Listerine this way: Rub 
a littl onion on your fingers. 
Then apply Listerine and note 
how quickly the onion odor dis- 
appears. 



























































This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle Your 
drugyist sells Listerine in the orig- 
inal brown package only—never in 
bulk. There are three sizes: three 






ounce, seven ounce and four- 
teen ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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Listerine is made only by the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company. To avoid possible 
fraudulent substitution, insist upon obtain- 
ing this antiseptic in the original brown 
package — I4 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce. 
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THE CLINGING VINE 


Carol asked, surprised. She had been trying 
so hard to act as gay as usual. 

“Exactly. You act to me like a woman 
nursing a secret sorrow.” 

Carol laughed. But the laughter had a 
hollow ring. As a matter of fact, that was 
just what she was doing. A real worry was 
riding with her that day—a worry that 
hung over her like a fog, chilling, depress- 
ing her, yet eluding her when she tried 
to grapple with it. 

“T guess I’m a little tired,” she apologized 
to her companion. Then she decided to be 
franker. After all, Marjorie was her only 
intimate friend in Cloverdale. “I'll tell you 
what it is, Marjorie. I’m going to have 
a baby.” 

“No! Not really!” Marjorie turned in 
the driver’s seat to face her friend. “Why. 
you poor child, why haven't you told me? 
Let me drag you around on your feet all 
day while I matched samples and bought 
chintz. You poor dear, you must be dead.” 

“Oh, no, I'm not, honestly. It hasn't 
seemed to make much difference in my feel- 
ings My mother and grandmother were 
both like that—they had their babies wita 
no more fuss than baking a pie for a church 
bazaar.” 

“But it’s bound to make a difference,” 
Marjorie insisted. “No wonder you're tired.” 

Carol dropped her protests. After all, if 
her worried depression was so noticeable, it 
was well to have this good excuse. 

“My dear, I think that’s perfectly wonder- 
ful! I’m going to start right in crochet- 
ing you an afghan. Which do you want, 
pink or blue?” 

“That would be dear of you,” said Carol, 
imitating Marjorie’s bright enthusiasm. “I 
think Ill get everything pink.” As though 


it made any difference! 
N ARJORIE chattered on, saying the con- 
ventional things: did Carol want a boy 
or girl? Marjorie supposed they’d have to 
take a bigger place—there was no room for 
a nursery or a nurse in the little English 
house; did Carol think Helga would stay 
in the face of an increased household? And 
so on. Carol answered brightly from some- 
where in the fog of her own gray depres- 
sion. Then Marjorie made one more per- 
tectly conventional remark, and out of the 
vague depression Carol’s worry came stalk- 
ing into the open like a hungry wolf. 

“I suppose Ross is just tickled to death,” 
was what Marjorie said. 

Carol hesitated a moment or two. Then: 

“Oh, he hasn’t got used to the idea yet,” 
she said lightly. “I guess parenthood is 
more of an acquired taste than olives for 
most men. Of course,” she added hastily, 
“Ross wants children—we'’ve often spoken 
of it.” 

“Oh, sure, husbands all want children— 
sometime.” The cynical Marjorie disposed of 
men as practical parents with a light gesture 
of her trimly gloved hand. “Hal is always 
talking that, too, but it would give him a 
terrible turn to find that the time had come. 
Men are funny, anyhow, the way they'll 
never admit the truth about themselves. 
They wont admit that what they really 
want in a wife is for her to be young and 
fresh and well-dressed and free to dash off 
with them any minute the idea strikes 
them. Of course,”—she too made a hasty 
addition, realizing that this was not espe- 
cially tactful philosophy to be dispensing 
to a mother-to-be,—“of course, there’s a big 
difference in men. You can tell Ross would 
be different.” 

Oh, can you! 

But Carol did not make the mocking re- 
joinder. Instead, in a tone as lightly sure as 
Marjorie’s, she said: 


(Continued from page 72) 


“Oh, yes, Ross is bound to be crazy 
about a baby.” 

And she let it go at that, riding on 
through the raw February twilight, wrapped 
again in the raw chill of her own worry. 
For that was Carol’s worry: Ross was not 
glad. 


ERHAPS, if Carol had not loved Ross so 

much, she might not have realized this, 
certainly not so keenly. For like Marjorie, 
he had said all the conventional things 
when she told him. He had said he was 
glad. But a woman loving a man as Carol 
loved Ross hears him with something more 
sensitive, more poignantly acute than the 
ordinary ears with which she listens to the 
everyday commonplaces. In Ross’ voice, 
even while he was telling her how glad he 
was, Carol caught a note of something that 
was certainly not gladness. 

And during the weeks that had followed, 
this mysterious something had been hover- 
ing, vague, chill, between them. It was as 
intangible as a fog. Ross was tenderer, 
even more considerate than before. But 
special consideration was not what Carol, 
coming from a race of sturdy mothers, 
wanted. She wanted Ross to be glad with 
her, to be interested, planning with her. 
This was just what he could not seem to 
do. He too evidently tried, and that only 
made it worse. Effort is the most alienat- 
ing quality that can enter into an _ inti- 
mate relationship. It did not deceive Carol 
for an instant. She had seen Ross truly 
happy, exultant—did he think this thin imi- 
tation could deceive a woman who loved 
him ? 

He would be silent, 
dinner almost in silence. 
apprehensive. 

“Don’t you feel well, 
ask anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, perfectly all right.” 

“Tired ?” 

“Why, yes; I guess maybe I am a little.” 

And Carol, with the sensitiveness of the 
woman in love, would say no more, feel- 
ing that she was being put off. Then she 
had taken to rallying him, teasing him 
about his gloom. Ross then would force a 
joviality that was too noisy, too jovial to 
be real. At last Carol came out directly. 

“Are you unhappy because we're going to 
have a baby?” 

“Why, honey, of. course not. 
to death.” 

“You haven’t acted it. You've been queer 
and depressed and different ever since you've 
known it.” 

“Oh, no. I haven’t. I may have been 
kind of quiet—I’ve had a lot of business 
things to worry me,” he evaded. 

“No, you've been different ever since I 
teld you,” Carol insisted. “Is it because you 
think it will make any difference with you 
and me? Or is it the expense? Or do you 
hate the idea of our being tied down more? 
Or what is it? Please tell me, Ross. What- 
ever it is, I'd so much rather know.” 

“Tt isn’t anything, I tell you,” he in- 
sisted. “I've had a lot of office stuff on my 
mind—” 

“What kind of office stuff?” 

“Things you wouldn’t understand, dear. 
I’m sorry if I’ve been thoughtless. I 
wouldn’t have you worried or unhappy now 
for anything in the world. I'll try to do 
better.” 

And evidently he did try, harder than be- 
fore, so evidently hard that it hurt almost 
as much as indifference. He would force 
himself to talk to Carol about the baby, but 
while she was answering the very questions 
he had asked, his eyes Would wander away 
from her. He always brought them back 


preoccupied, eating 
At first Carol was 


dear?” she would 


I'm tickled 


with almost a start of guilt. Other young 
wives complained of their husbands’ liking to 
be away evenings; Ross came home night 
after night, except when he and Carol were 
going out together. He fetched and carried 
for her eagerly, offered to read aloud to 
her while she rested or sewed, kept the 
pretty living-room warmer than he really 
liked it, to guard her against the least pos- 
sible chill. But one who has ever known 
comradeship of the spirit can never be satis- 
fied with the kindest of service to the flesh. 
Evening after evening, in the living-room, 
so near to Ross she could reach out and 
touch him any moment, Carol felt farther 
and farther left out in the cold, alone. 


ELGA was already setting the dinner 

table one night when Carol came in, 
but it was a_ half-hour before time for 
Ross to come. They had no engagement 
for the evening; it was raw and cold and 
unlikely that anyone would drop in. Carol 
had time for a restful warm bath before 
slipping into her new gold-colored dress, 


and she knew she had never looked so 
pretty before. Impulsively she thrust an 
evening comb, all sparkling gold-colored 


brilliants, into her burnished hair and put 
on her gold-cloth evening slippers. Then 
she trailed downstairs on a sudden whim 
to make the dining table partyfied enough 
to match her elegance. 

Slender amber glasses at the two places, 
her precious silver bread-and-butter plates, 
fat yellow candles in her new squat candle- 
sticks! Helga had already laid a fire in the 
living-room; the paper-white narcissi Carol 
had been coaxing along in the sun for a 
week, were in an achingly sweet fragrance of 
bloom. While Ross was washing up for 
dinner, she would light the candles on the 
table, shake up his favorite coc!:tail. The 
scene was quite perfectly set for a party for 
two. 

Upstairs in their big bedroom again, she 
listened for Ross’ crunching step up the 
snowy walk below. A black-and-gold bot- 
tle of Christmas perfume stood on her dress- 
ing-table, and she now brushed a tiny drop 
behind each ear, a little toilet trick as re- 
vealing as it is inscrutable. No woman can 
tell you why she does this, but every woman 
knows what it means, 

Carol and Ross had often made up elab- 
orate surprises for each other, childish little 
ceremonies like this tonight, all of love's 
dear silly bag of tricks. But tonight, some 
way, it wasn’t gay and childish and con- 
fident as the others had been. Carol, pour- 
ing out Ross’ cocktail, recalled her own 
comment of the afternoon. 

“I’m acting,” she thought, “exactly like 


a woman who is afraid she’s losing her 
man.” 
The twosome was a ghastly failure. Ross 


admired the new gold dress and praised the 
perfect dinner; he smacked his lips over the 
cocktail, declared it the best he had ever 
tasted, had a second piece of the steak that 
was broiled to a turn, told Carol how 
pretty she looked in the soft candlelight. 
They took their eggshell coffee-cups into the 
living-room, where Ross lighted the fire and 
put out even the low lamp, smoking his 
cigarette in the pleasant glow from the 
hearth. 

“Sure you're perfectly comfortable there ?” 
he asked Carol solicitously. “Wouldn't you 
rather have this chair and let me move it 
closer to the fire?” 

Carol shook her head. He set down his 
cup to come over and tuck a pillow back 
of her on the divan, kissed he. shoulder 
where the slit yellow sleeve had left it 
creamy bare. But as he went back to his 
own chair, Carol was grateful for the shad- 
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Off without effort — 
On without effort— 
No tools required — 


These are the advantages of OFF’N’ON Tire Chains and 
OFF’ N’ON Cross Links. 

The OFF’N’ON exclusive features make possible the ease 
- toe the chains and the links are attached or de- 
tached. 














The POSITIVE LOCK 


| This patented lever lock makes it easy to put them on and to take them 
off. Its lever lock with the two notches takes up slack; thus saves wear 
on tires and chains alike. No more lost chains. No more loose chains, 


| The SLIP-ON LINK 

This patented slip-on link makes it easy to take off the old cross chain 
| 

| 


and put on a new one. 
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Makes Safety Certain 
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owy room. She could feel slow tears gather- 
ing in her eyes. 

For all this was not real. The potent, in- 
tangible spell had not been broken The 
solicitude, the enthusiasm, the tenderness, 
even the kiss, were forced. They were ach- 
ingly empty of spirit, the warm spirit against 
which she could have leaned content with- 
out cushions or divan. As though, with 
the compliments and the kiss, his dutiful pre- 
liminaries had been accomplished, Ross re- 
lapsed into moody silence, staring into the 
fire. 

Back in the hiding shadows, Carol faced 
the months ahead. Warm, sheltered, idle 
months, firelight flickering on eggshell cups 
and twinkling rhinestone slipper buckles, 
ease, soft-cushioned, fragrant with narcissus! 
She shuddered, let a tear splash over and 
roll unheeded down her check. Her hus- 
band, staring moodily into the fire, was 
a million miles away, and she could not call 
him back to her: what now were ease and 
pampered safety, the things she had learned 
that she could do so gayly and so sturdily 
without ! 


Ros finished his cigarette, pressed out 
the glowing stub against a blackened 
brick and tossed it into the fire. 

“Well,” he said briskly, “we're closing up 
Macklin and De Witt.” 

“You're—what?” Carql demanded, startled 
out of all her own preoccupation. 

“Busting up. Hal decided today to take 
a position with the Kerr, Anderson people.” 

“You mean that he’s giving up the busi- 
ness, is getting out of the firm?” 

“That’s what it would mean, only that 
after a couple more weeks there wont be 
any firm to get out of.” 

“Ross!” Carol sat bolt upright. “You're 
not giving it up, too?” 

“Yep. I’ve had a corking offer from the 
old firm, and I’m going back.” 

“Why, Ross, what on earth—what on 
earth are you doing that for?” 

“Too good an offer to turn down in view 
of everything,” said Ross airily. 

“But you’ve said, dozens -of times, that 
the best position in any firm wasn't any- 
thing to what a man in for himself might 
do.” 

“Might do is right. Not one man in a 
hundred in business for himself does do it, 
though.” 

“But you’ve always said you'd rather 
take a one-in-a-thousand chance,” Carol in- 
sisted, “with the opportunity to work out 
your own ideas in your own way. Why, 
Ross,”"—puzzled and accusing,—“you've said 
lots of times that you'd never want to go 
back to working for any firm in the world.” 

“I suppose I have,” he admitted jauntily. 
“A man seems to have to shoot off his 
mouth about so much. But you see, this 
position they're offering me—” 

And Ross went on, explaining the multi- 
fold advantages of “this position.” He 
talked fluently, exhaustively. Carol, sinking 
back in the shadows, listened to each sen- 
tence with lessening conviction, growing 
puzzlement. Ross made the offer sound 
most attractive, surely, made the reasons for 
taking it most convincing. There was just 
one thin spot. He skipped too lightly over 
the matter of giving up his own business 
—too lightly to deceive anybody shrewd 
enough to have realized just what Macklin 
and De Witt had meant to Macklin. 

In the midst of Ross’ most earnest de- 
fense of his old firm, in the very middle 
of his most glowing account of the position 
they were offering him— 

“Ross,” said Carol suddenly, “tell me the 
truth. What has happened to your own 
business ?” 

“What has happened? Why—” Ross be- 
gan with a touch of jaunty bluster. And 
then suddenly, all the bluster, all the jaunti- 
ness oozed out of his tone. “Why—well, to 
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You Know IN ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Dealers realize that a car’s 
good performance is no longer the sole basis 
of an owner’s good will. 


It is equally essential that dealers give 
good service. 


Because of this, they employ the Flat Rate 
Service System, which insures accurate 
work at a fair, predetermined price. 


When you leave your car with a Dodge 
Brothers Dealer for service you know just 
what work will be done, when it will be 
finished and what it will cost. There are no 
unpleasant surprises in your bill. 


You know in advance. 
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THE TROUBLE ZONE 


Your Nose 
and 


Throat 


Every TIME you breathe, 
indoors or outdoors, 
countless little particles of 
dust enter your nostrils 
and cause irritation. 


Nothing so helpful for 
the relief of these irrita- 
tions as LUDEN’s MENTHOL 
Coucu Drops. 


Several times a day, dis- 
solve LuDEN’s on your 
tongue. Take a deepbreath; 
notice the soothing and 
cooling effect on your 
whole breathing system 
produced by the release 
of the menthol as blended 
in the Lupen formula. 
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tell you the truth, Carol, it’s just about 
gone bluey. I was darn lucky to have this 
offer come at just this time.” 

“Gone bluey ?”’ said Carol. 
mean ?” 

Ross did not put her off with a patroniz 
ing,—“‘ways you wouldn't understand, dear!” 
—perhaps because, on the shadowy divan, he 
could not see clearly the helpless, pampered 
little figure she looked in her yellow satin, 
and her voice, coming out of the shadows, 
sounded like the voice of a woman who 
could understand. Or perhaps his gloomy 
silence had reached the breaking-point and 
he wanted to talk to anybody. 


“How do you 


O he told her all about it—explained the 

whole textile situation, dividends passed, 
mill after mill on half-time or shutting 
down and ceasing to take orders; told her 
about a whole industry that had been sick 
for months. 

“The little fellows have been dropping like 
leaves in the fall. We've lost our share, of 
course. The firms that are still advertis- 
and you 
can bet that each agency is freezing to its 
own. There simply isn’t any new business to 
go after in place of what we've lost. We've 
a fine-tooth comb 
Hal’s been for giving up for some time, but 
I’ve fought him, too, as long as there seemed 
to be a ghost of a chance. We had two 
or three little fellows who are well-heeled 
and are going to dig in and capitalize on 
the slump, and we might possibly have kept 
going—if we could have hung on to the 
Hurley account.” 

“Oh, Ross, you haven't lost that!” 

“Yep. That’s what absolutely nailed the 
coffin-lid down. We counted on them last- 
ing—Hurley is rich enough to weather any 
slump on earth. But of course, it hits them 
just like all the rest, and old Hurley—he’s 
seventy-two and a hard-shell conservative if 
ever there was one—went over the appro- 
priations with a paring-knife and decided 
that they'd simply lay off all advertising 
while the slump lasts. He says everybody 
knows Hurley goods and will keep on buy- 
ing ‘em—no matter whether they're adver- 
tised or not. 

“There's not an official in the company 
that isn’t convinced he’s wrong. His son, 
who's vice-president, told me just today that 


| he talked half the night to the old man, 
| told him of the dozens of big firms in other 





lines that have tried it and found to their 
cost that no matter how well known their 
product is, advertising is the one thing they 
can’t get along without. He says he’s seen 
it tried out over and over again, and he 
knows exactly what will happen. Give the 
old man a year—two at the outside—and 
he'll be back, scared to death.” 

“And they’d come back to you?” Carol 


asked. 
“Young Hurley says they would. He 
says all the directors, even the old man 


himself, are satisfied with what we've done. 
He gave me his word that we’d have all his 
influence. Of course, anything in business a 
year away is a gamble, but I think they 
would.” 

“Oh, Ross, if you could only stick it 
out! The slump is bound to end some- 
time.” 

“That’s what I’ve been fighting Hal on. 
He was for dropping things at the first fall- 
ing off. I guess Marjorie pushes him pretty 
hard, and of course, a job is here and now. 
I've been for hanging on right up till this 
Hurley wallop hit us. Of course, this settles 
Ng 

“You said you had two or three of the 
little fellows that were going to hang on 
and capitalize on the slump—” 

“Oh, they wouldn’t more than pay the 
office expenses, Hon.” 

“But they would do that—they’d keep the 
business alive.” 
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“They'd pay the office expenses—that’s 
all.” 

“Oh, Ross, if you could just keep going, 
somehow! Let Hal get out, if he wants 
to, and keep it going yourself! And be 
right on hand when the slump ends! Can't 
you, Ross—some way?” Carol sat upright 
again among the cushions. “Isn't there 
some way we could stick it out so that you 
could hang on?” 

Her husband shook his head. 

“Hal and I’ve been all over it, dozens of 
times. Not a chance.” 

“But you didn’t have the Hurley account 
when you started—you didn’t know you 
were going to get it.” 

“No, honey girl, and we didn’t have you 
and Marjorie then, either. We were just a 
couple of bachelors with nobody in the 
world we cared a whoop about. We knew 
that we could live on next to nothing for 
any length of time if we had to.” 

“Then let’s stick it out, Ross, you and I, 
till the slump is over. Don’t give it up 
Let Hal go. We'll get along, some way, 
you and I, just like a pair of young bache- 
lors on next to nothing, for any length of 
time.” 

Ross’ laugh was a bit rueful, but he had 
to laugh at that. 

“Honey, I've never known any pair of 
young bachelors who were expecting 4 
baby.” 


OSS rose suddenly and crossed the room 
to sit down on the divan beside Carol 
He slipped his arm around her. 

“IT never meant to bother you with any 
of this stuff, sweetheart. I don’t know what 
got me started. Anyhow, now let’s forget 
it. I wont be glum any more now that I’ve 
once made up my mind. And this is really 
a peach of a position—it’s the luckiest thing 
in the world to have it come along right 
now.” 

Carol shook her head stubbornly 

“No, it isn’t lucky. And you don’t hon- 
estly think it’s a peach of a position. You’d 
rather keep on in your own business if it 
meant almost starving for two years. And 
you'd do it, too, and make good, too—if 
it weren’t for me.” 

Ross was silent for a moment or two, 
looking into the fire. Then his arm around 
Carol tightened, and he drew her close 
against him as he pressed his cheek against 
hers. 

“Carol, my dear,” he said solemnly, “if 
it weren't for you—well, I can’t even seem 
to go back and remember how things used 
to look to me before I had you. And God 
knows I don’t want to. If anything is any 
different now, it’s so well worth it that it’s 
a joke even to say so. I—you don’t know 
what having you means to me, Carol.” 

Carol’s body relaxed content inside the 
strength of his protecting arm, as the wor- 
ried tension of the last weeks relaxed to the 
comfort of his words. 

“Life is always going to look right to 
me, sweetheart, as long as I have you—and 
can keep you safe and happy.” 

Ah, here was the answer to Carol's old 
shrewd jest: “Helpless women make the 
best husbands.” Here, in her own husband’s 
creed, was the very formula for the best 
husband, equal parts the lover and the good 
provider. So, as a clinging vine she had 
not been a failure, after all! Surely not, 
when that was all Ross asked of life, to 
keep her safe and happy. 

Strange that in this very moment, this 
fragrant, silken, triumphant moment, some- 
thing alien to it all should stir in Carol, 
something that went far back of her eight 
months of pampered wifehood, back even 
of the eight years of sturdy struggle, back 
of Carol herself: ‘the heritage of a long 
line of women who had spent their lives 
making not good husbands, but good wives. 
It was this sudden stirring, of course, that 
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Pioneer of an Industry 


Any automobile manufacturer, any 
long-experienced garage mechanic, 
will tell you that Hupmobile has al- 
ways been in the lead of progressive 
engineering. 


What is meant by Hupmobile pio- 
neering is its development or adop- 
tion of fundamental improvements 
in motor car practice, which actually 
do better performance and economy. 


Record of Progress 


Note the year by year progress of 
Hupmobile. 


It is a fact that some cars are still 
depending upon the splash of the 
crankshaft in the crank-case to lubri- 
cate its own bearings and other vital 
motor parts. Hupmobile began drill- 
ing its crankshaft for positive, efh- 
cient lubrication, thirteen years ago. 


In! 911 Hupmobile developed its long 
stroke motor, its silent chain gear 
drive, and adopted its two unit start- 
ing and generator system. Compare 
these features with the kind of con- 
struction you will find on some cars 
at the present day. 


Improvements Accepted 
As far back as 1909, Hupmobile be- 


gan using the multiple disc clutch; 
and fitted its gasoline tank with a 
fuel reserve. 


Hupmobile was the first car to adopt 
high pressure chassis lubrication. 


It is significant that all these and 
many other engineering improve- 
ments pioneered by Hupmobile, are 
everywhere accepted as the best 
practice. 


Some cars, because of cheaper con- 


struction, have not adopted them. 
Others have clung to old-fashioned 
engineering because of factory 
problems. 


The point isn’t simply that you ob- 
tain these improvements in Hupmo- 
bile and do not obtain them in other 
motor cars. It isn’t even the fact 
that you may logically expect the 
Hupmobile to be, as it is, the last 
word in really sound motor car 
engineering. 


15 Years’ Leadership 


Much more important than these 
is the fact that the Hupmobile 
‘brings to its owners the sturdy self- 
reliance and great economy which 
has been developed through 15 
years of engineering leadership. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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¢ real truth 
about Skin 
beauty 


HERE is more misinforma- 

tion in the matter of skin 
beauty than in almost any other 
field of women’s interests. It is 
not, as many think, the surface 
layer of the skin that really de- 
termines its beauty. The under 
layers contain all the active 
forces, and the whole matter of 
skin beauty comes down to keep- 
ing these forces functioning 
normally. 


That is why thousands of wo- 
men have adopted the daily use 
of Resinol Soap for the toilet 
and bath. They have found that 
it does protect the skin against 
those outside influences—dust, 
soot, wind, germs, etc.—which in- 
terfere with its normal activity. 

Don't wait until your skin 
begins to look old, coarse, oily 
—before trying Resinol Soap 
Adopt its use now and let the 
soft luxuriant lather guard you 
against these disorders. 

Should blemishes appear, apply a 

little Resinol Ointment and see how 

quickly it clears them away. This 
healing ointment has also been used 
successfully for years for the relief of 


itching, burning skin troubles. Your 
druggist sells the Resinol products. 


ESINOL 





Dept. C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md 
Please send me, without charge, a sample of Resinol Soap 
and Resino! Ointment. 
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made the pretty doll in yellow satin echo 
thoughtfully: 

“Safe and happy—I could be safe, though, 
without a house in Cloverdale. Ani happy 
without georgette negligees.” 

Ross smiled, tenderly indulgent—did not 
even answer. Then: 

“Let’s talk about it,’ Carol said coaxingly, 
“just for fun. Let’s just see what we could 
do, if we wanted to.” 

Carol’s free forefinger drew 2 thoughtful 
triangle on the thick velour of the divan. 

“If the business will carry itself, all we'd 
have to do would be to manage to live, our- 
selves.” 

“That’s all,” Ross agreed, tenderly mock- 
ing. “Just the little trifle of finding a way 
to live for a year or two on absolutely 
nothing.” 

“It wouldn't be on nothing. We'd have 
this house.” 

“My dear little girl, have you any idea 
what it costs us every month just to live 
in this house?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean we'd have this house 
to live in—I mean to live on.” 

“Sell it, you mean?” 

“Rent it, furnished. Look what the Pen- 
dergasts pay for their house—there’s a big 
demand for furnished houses here. We 
could rent ours like a hot-cake.” 

“And then where would we be? We'd 
simply have to go out and rent another, 
wouldn’t we?” 

“We could rent a little walk-up flat, three 
rooms and kitchenette, somewhere out in the 
Bronx—far enough out so that we could get 
it cheap, for about a quarter of what we'd 
be getting for this house. And then we’d 
live on the other three-quarters.” 

“Like lords!” 

“No, not like lords,’ Carol met his smil- 
ing sarcasm with intense seriousness. “You'd 
have to ride an hour each way on the sub- 
way; I'd have to do the housework; we'd 
have to scrimp a good deal and plan every 
nickel we spent—but if it meant saving 
your business, would you mind?” 

“For myself? Good Lord, no!” 

“Then we could do it, Ross. I know we 
could.” 


AROL drew the gold pencil from his 

vest pocket, eagerly began scribbling on 
the back of an envelope. Ross watched with 
curiosity as she drew up a hasty budget. 
Se much for clothing, for food: “You know 
the markets are bound to be cheaper around 
there than they are in a smart suburb like 
this—one person could actually live on what 
Helga wastes.” So much for gas and so 
much for carfare, a little for amusement, a 
margin for the unexpected. Hasty though it 
was, it was the practical budget of one who 
had already tried living on a budget and 
succeeded. 

“Works out fine on paper,” Ross admitted 
indulgently. But he was impressed, in spite 
of himself. There was something convincing 
in the very sure way Carol wrote down the 
figures. Funny Carol should have picked 
the Bronx for argument. When he and 
Hal had first discussed retrenching, Hal had 
closed one possibility with the axiom: “It 
isn't as if Marjorie and Carol were the 
kind of girls you could ask to live in a 
Bronx flat.” 

“It would work out really, too, I know,” 
Carol was going on. “I could make it work 
out, if I made up My mind to.” Oh, put a 
veneer of eight months of any kind of life 
over eight years of experience, and the ve- 
neer is likely to crack and peel at the first 
emergency. All the practicality, the deter- 
mination, even the phrases of Carol’s Kings- 
port days, were rushing quickly, surely 
back. When the test really came, she simply 
couldn’t be a clinging vine. All she could 
think of was her ardent, urgent need of 
making Ross change his mind. 





“Don’t leave me out like this, Ross,” she 
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begged. almost tearfully. “Don’t think I 
don’t know, that I can’t understand. I’ve 
been poor and I’ve done things—I kaow 
what I can do. And I can understand—all 
you say about not minding giving up your 
business doesn’t fool me; I know just how 
you feel about it. Oh, Ross, don’t treat me 
like a child—tell me the truth always. 
Whatever we do, let’s do it together! Oh, 
Ross, trust me a little.” 

And Ross answered the feeling 
voice even more than her words. 
aside all pretense. 

“I do trust you, Carol. You’re more of 
a sport than I knew you knew how to be. 
I'll admit I hate giving up the agency like 
hell. And I trust you so much that if it 
weren't for the baby, I’d—well, we'd take 
a chance on it.” 

“We can do it then, just the same, with 
the baby. I’m well and strong. We'd find a 
way. 

“How would you pay the doctor and the 
hospital and get what you'd actually need 
for the baby? Your budget hasn't any 
margin for that.” 

“Sell the sedan,” said Carol promptly 
“We'd get just about enough for it second- 
hand to have a really good doctor, even in 
New York City, and to pay for the hospital 
and any emergencies.” 

“And you'd really want to sell the car, 
Carol ?” 

“Sell the car! I'd sell the hair right off 
my head, before I’d let you sell your fu- 
ture. Ross, I know we can make it. Why,” 
—eagerly,—“look at the women who live 
and have babies on an income like that, just 
as a matter of course.” 

“They’re not your kind of women, though, 
sweetheart.” 

“My kind of women!” Carol rose sud- 
denly from the softly cushioned divan. “My 
kind of women!” she echoed angrily. “What 
kind of women do you think I come from? 
Helpless, useless women like Marjorie De 
Witt? Women who will let their husbands 
sink ambition, pride, the future, everything 
else in just taking care of them? Women 
who don’t play their share of the game, who 
are afraid to have their babies till they can 
have nurseries and nurses? My kind of 
women—thank God, I come from better 
stock! My mother was born over the gro- 
cery store that her mother was running 
while her husband worked his way through 
medical school. And my grandmother never 
knew exactly where she was born—just that 
her mother was with her husband in a 
covered wagon somewhere along the Oregon 
trail. That's the kind of women I come 
from—who did whatever they had to and 
stuck by their men. I’m not saying I can 
live up to them, but Ross, there’s no use 
pretending—that’s the only kind of woman 
I truly want to be.” 


in her 
He cast 


OR several moments the fire crackled loud 
in tense silence. Then Ross rose too, put 
his hands on his wife’s shoulders, and looked 
searchingly down into her face—not down at 
the shimmering golden satin, just into her 
brave eyes. 
“You mean that?” 
Carol’s gaze met his squarely, strong with 
the tested strength of eight burden-bear- 


ing years. 

“Yes,” she said simply. 

A moment more of searching silence. 
Then: 


“All right,” he said, “I’m sold. We'll take 
the chance together.” 

He bent and kissed his wife in solemn 
compact. Then he crossed to the fireplace 
and threw another log on the fire, that the 
warm room might be warmer still for her. 
And Carol, slipping back again into the 
shadows, watched him through the same 
sharp tears of tenderness that always blurred 
her eyes as he tiptoed past her bed on 
stormy nights, to close the windows. 
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CHRYSLER 


‘Why The Country 
Is Chryslev-Wild Today 


It is a revelation to sit in a Chrysler and look up at other 
cars you pass. The contrast is so marked that it recalls the 
days when the safety bicycle obsoleted the old high wheel 
over night. Viewed from the snug, low-hung comfort of 
the Chrysler, the others look awkwardly high and unwieldy. 
Not only do they appear unnecessarily high, but unneces- 
sarily heavy and cumbersome. The delight which this con- 
trast arouses is stimulated when the Chrysler gets under 
way. It has a flashing acceleration which is literally a new 
experience. Just as it is smartly unusual in appearance 
and conservation of space and height and weight, so it is 
strikingly unusual in performance. It romps away from its 
unwieldier brethren with ease, on level, or grade, or hill— 
negotiating traffic with an alertness that must arouse 
chagrin in those driving heavier and more sluggish cars. It 
rides as no car even of its own high-quality type ever 
rode before. It does all of the things it is called upon to do 
as no other car has ever done them before. The Chrysler 
has blazed a new way and ushered in a new day in motor- 
ing—that is why the whole country is Chrysler-wild today. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 
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A beauty Bd 


vof The Old French Court 


There, among this magnificent 
grandeur and multitude of beau- 
tiful women, was born France’s 
fame for beauty. A fame destined 
to live forever. In the midst of 
this splendor, Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cream played its part, a beauty 
secret, closely guarded for the 
chosen few. 


Gourauos 


ORIENTAL 
CREAM 


is today the cherished beauty secret 
of many women. Let it be yours. 
Know the wonderful, fascinating 
complexion and soft, velvety skin it 
renders. An appearance glowing 
with radiant beauty. It exerts a 
strong astringent, antiseptic action. 
Blemishes, wrinkles and other com- 
plexion ills are greatly discouraged 
by its use. Made in White, Flesh 
and Rachel. 


Gouraud’s 
Oriental Comprimettes 


Gouraud’s Oriental Cream in com- 
pact form. A soft, silky adhering 
powder, containing all the subtle 
beautifying properties of Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Made in six shades, White, 
Flesh, Rachel Powders and Light, 
Medium and Dark Rouges. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


I enclose 50c for a Comprimette (any 
shade), a bottle of Gouraud’s Oriental 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo and a bottle of 
Gouraud's Oriental Cream, 
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THE GIRL 


WHO ADVERTISED 


(Continued from page 84) 


turning to Lynn he said, “I think I would 
like our designer to see that dress, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“It might be arranged,” said Lynn sig- 
nificantly. “As a matter of fact, Mr. Meyer, 
there are quite a few people in New York 
who would like their designers to see that 
dress. But if our service is going to include the 
style of your leading seller this fall, it’s go- 
ing to be a pleasure to talk business with 
you. That’s all for the present, Miss Fuller; 
thank you.” 

It wasn’t long, though, before they wanted 
her back. 

“Mr. Meyer has joined our family,” 
beamed Lynn, “and he’s going to ask a 
favor. He’s going to ask if he can buy that 
dress.” 

Lou didn’t think much of it. The more 
the dress was admired, the more she liked it 
She had just been having another good look 
at it. There were four embroidered soldiers 
with spears whose martial bearing had quite 
captivated her; and sitting on a boat was 
a black dog with whom she was already on 
the friendliest terms. 

“Mr. Meyer was going to offer a hundred 
dollars,” continued Lynn, “and send over a 
new dress to take its place. But seeing that 
you naturally hate to part with it, I will 
add another hundred myself. Two hundred 
dollars and a new dress; how's that?” 

Mentally Lou bade the soldiers farewell, 
but hated to think of the dog. 

“All right,” she said. “It’s an awful lot of 
money, and I thank you ever so much—but 
all the same,” she added with a mournful 
gush, “I hate to part with it.” 


S soon as Mr. Meyer had gone, Lynn 

went to see Mr. Simms; and when he 
returned to his own private office he called 
Lou in again, and up went an eyebrow. 

“Virtue, of course, Miss Fuller, is its own 
reward,” he sententiously began, “but Clev- 
erness generally expects to catch Some Fish. 
As long as Mr. Meyer's account stays on our 
books, our genial cashier is going to pay 
you forty dollars every Saturday noon, in- 
stead of twenty-five. And—ah—the fly in 
the ointment—I am going to adopt you as 
my own. Henceforth and until further no- 
tice you are to sit at that desk in the corner 
and confine your talents to me. Do you 
mind ?” 

Mind? She would have died for him then 
and there, and never have minded that. 
And when Mr. Meyer sent over the new 
dress—a pretty blue serge with collar and 
cuffs of Italian punch work—and Lou sent 
him back her dress by waiting messenger, 
and then returned to Mr. Penfield’s room, 
you would have looked into a good many 
offices that day, private or otherwise, before 
you would have found a secretary more 
stimulating to the eyes, or one who could 
skip her fingers any faster among the keys. 
She worked till nearly six o’clock on the 
final revision of Mr. Meyer’s booklet, and 
then Lynn discovered it was raining. 

“Mustn’t get the new dress wet,” he said. 
“T'll phone for a taxi to take you to the 
station.” 

Lou didn’t demur much, though once or 
twice when the car skidded on the wet as- 
phalt, she rather wished that she was safe 
and wet on the sidewalk. But she reached 
the train safely, and daydreamed all the 
way home. Every girl knows those long, 
vague dreams—arranged somewhat after -the 
manner of verses and ‘chorus. The verses 
change, are susceptible of well-nigh endless 
variations, but in Lou’s dreams that night, 
the chorus kept . returning, half haunting, 
half fearful and with a note of drama in it, 
too— 

“He’s awfully nice, but he’s married. He’s 


married, married, married. He's awiully 
nice, but he’s married. I must never for- 
get that.” 


N the week that followed, Lou heard many 

a strange problem discussed by Lynn and 
his clients: How can you make a woman 
know the things she should thank a whale 
for? What's a good name for a new line 
of pajamas with buttons that wont come 
off? Is there any new way of advertising 
silk hosiery? Would there be any market 
for a safety razor that would hang on a 
hook in the bathroom? Perhaps because 
she was her father’s daughter she found her- 
self taking more and more interest in these 
dizzying questions—more and more interest 
in these master dreamers who had learned 
the trick of turning their visions into gold. 

One day the president of the Square Deal 
Taxi Company came in with his problem. 
He wanted more people to ride in the Square 
Deal taxies. How could he coax them? 

“How about changing the name to Super- 
Service Taxies?” he asked. “Do you think 
that would do any good?” 

Lynn didn’t enthuse much. 

“How about really giving more service?” 
he asked. “What more can you do than 
you're doing now 2” ; 

They had it back and forth for the next 
few minutes; and all the time, at her desk in 
the corner, Lou kept feeling more and more 
that she either had to speak or—burst. 

“Oh, Mr. Penfield,” she said at last, when 
the pressure had simply grown beyond en- 
durance. 

They both looked at her. 

“The other night,” she said, “when I went 
to the station in a taxi, I remember I kept 
wishing that I was insured against accident. 
I—now I wonder if there couldn’t be a copy 
of a policy, hanging up framed in every 
Square Deal taxi—stating that all passengers 
riding in this taxi are insured against acci- 
dents—or something like that.” 

The two men looked at each other then. 

“We're going to change desks before long,” 
said Lynn. “I’m going to do the typewrit- 
ing and she’s going to sit here. There’s a 
line of advertising for you: ‘Every passenger 
insured.’ You'll get nothing better than 
that, either in this world or the next.” 

“All right,” said the other, rising and 
beaming on Lou like the morning sun, “I'll 
send our insurance man to talk it over with 
you, and see what you can work out to- 
gether.” And throwing out some particu- 
larly fine rays in Lou’s direction, he warmly 
added: .“‘Sounds pretty good to me.” 

Going home that night, Lou went over her 
verses and chorus very carefully, especially 
the chorus, for Mr. Penfield had promised 
her another ten dollars a week if the taxi 
business went through; but when she reached 
home she had something else to think about. 
The Remsen boys were coming around with 
their car at half-past seven to take the girls 
oO 


ut. 
“Well!” she thought. “That seems to be 


going on all right! Now if I could only 
get something better for Bob—” 

Pink’s trucking business, it seemed, was 
thriving. The car was busy all the time, 
even though competition was taking some of 
their older customers. 

“Do you think you could keep two cars 
busy ?” asked Lou when she heard this. 

“Might,” said Bob; “if we had more cus- 
tomers.” 

Lou didn't smile at that. To get more 
customers—that was right where she had 
been living lately. She turned it over in her 
mind, as a farmer turns wet hay, but it 
wasn’t until the insurance man called at the 
office next day that she began to think she 
was going to have anything like a crop. 
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| ments insured against loss. 





“Oh, Mr. Penfield,” she breathlessly re- 
marked, when the larger matter had been 
satisfactorily settled. 

Lynn gave the insurance man the glance 
which a proud parent sometimes springs 
upon a guest. 

“Yes, Miss Fuller?” he said, trying to look 


judicial. d 
“I wonder if you'd mind if I..... My 
—my brother is in the trucking business 


with a friend of his, and I wonder if they 
could get insured against losing any pack- 
ages-—the same as you're going to insure the 
taxi passengers against accidents.” 

“Why, yes,” said the insurance man. “I 


| think that could be arranged.” 


He thought she was smiling at him, but 
she wasn’t. She was having one of those 
breathless glimpses into the future which 
come to us all now and then. With the 
money she had already saved, and the money 


| she was earning, she could buy Bob a truck 


—so much down and so much a week—and 
he and Pink could be partners together and 
make a lot of money. 

“Both. trucks painted green and yellow,’ 
she thought. “Cards printed, and advertis- 
ing in the Evening Record. ‘Call for a 
Green Truck as you would a taxi. All ship- 
ee ive 

“A phone in the house,” she nodded to 
herself. “The girls can attend to the calls— 
at least for a while. And then—’ 

In short, as you can see for yourself, 
fathers with visions little know the legacies 


| which they sometimes leave behind them. 


HE Green Truck Company duly came 
into being—‘All Shipments Insured 


| Against Loss”—and it wasn’t long before the 
| two trucks were getting as much business as 
| they 


could attend to. Most of this was 
strictly local, but now and then they would 
get a long haul and make enough money on 
the one trip to pay their expenses for a 
week. Bob began talking about adding a 
moving van to their fleet; and every time 
Pink came over to the house and thought 
nobody was looking, he followed Lou around 
with his eyes as if she were a goddess. 

One night, when the Remsen boys had the 
girls out riding again, and Bob had gone up- 
town with his hair carefully parted, on busi- 
ness of his own, Pink went around to the 
barn and started to feed the old truck oil 
and water. Hearing the barn door open, 
Lou went to see if everything was all right. 

“Getting ready for tomorrow ?” she asked 
when she saw Pink. 

“No,” he said. “I just saw Mr. Wood- 
hull, and he wants me to take some boxes 
over to their store in Montclair tonight, so 
they'll have ’em ready for sale first thing in 
the morning.” 

It was a good twenty miles to Montclair 
—over the hills and far away—and it was 
also one of those moonlight nighis—calm, 
clear and mysterious—when it isn’t fair for 
any girl to be left at home. 

“IT wish I was going with you,” she said. 

Wallace didn’t answer for a moment, but 
bending over the engine, he grew very red 
around the ears. 

“Well, why don’t you?” 
say at last. 

“How long will it take?” 

“We ought to be back by eleven.” 

Lou was quiet for as long as it might 
take you to count ten; but in that interval 
three things happened. A car went past the 
front; a whippoorwill struck up his song 
in Pungy Young’s apple tree; and a breeze 
blew over Lou’s hair just after it had blown 
over a bed of variegated phlox that lined 
the path to the barn. It was possibly the 
scent of the phlox that did it. 

“All right,” she said. “Wait a minute. I 
wont be long.” 

She left a note for the family, propped up 
behind the telephone where they would be 
sure to see it; and then she ran upstairs for 


he managed to 
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a long coat and her blue silk scarf. By the 
time she was ready, Pink had the car by 
the side of the house, and almost before she 
knew it, they were on their way to Wood- 
hull’s store 

“It wont take long to load,” said Pink. 
“And if you sit quiet, nobody'll see you up 
here in the cab.” 

Perhaps you've noticed trucks with cabs 
like that—cozy little conning stations which 
can be closed against the weather, and dimly 
remind you of the captain’s bridge on a 
liner—generally with one man at the wheel 
and another at his side acting as lookout. 
Following Pink’s suggestion, Lou sat quiet 
while the truck was being loaded, but when 
they had leit the town behind them and 
had reached open country, she soon had the 
windshield open and was enjoying the first 
long ride at night that she had ever had. 

Her first long car ride at night... .. As 
you may remember, there is something in 
the experience which can hardiy be set to 
words. It simply has to take its place with 
the first time that one hears the Intermezzo, 
or sees the moon rise over the ocean, or 
smells a rose, or tastes a biscuit Tortoni, or 
a plate of mushrooms that have gently sim- 
mered in butter, or a saucerful of raspberries 
that have been picked so recently that they 
are still beaded with their own dew. It is, 
in short, one of those things which snap 
their fingers at description and make conver- 
sation seem trivial; so for a time Lou sat in 
silence, and possibly felt something like the 
first fairy taking her first excursion in fairy- 
land. 

“All right over there?” said Pink, raising 
his voice almost to a shout in order to make 
it heard above the noise of the truck. 

“Yes,” she nodded, her eyes on the tunnel 
of light ahead. 

“Like it?” 

“Love it!” she shouted back. 

“Gets you after a while, riding a truck,” 
he told her. “You get a chance to see 
things, and you feel you've got a battleship 
under you, ‘stead of a tin boat. And on top 
of that, when you know you're making 
money—” 

A double row of maples made a bower 
over the road, and for the next few minutes 
Lou hardly heard him; but when she began 
to take notice again she caught a note of 
earnestness in his voice which she had never 
heard before. 

“If business keeps on piling up,” he was 
calling out, “we'll be running four trucks 
soon, and ought to be making a hundred a 
week, each, easy. At that rate, in twenty 
years, I’d have a hundred thousand dollars, 
if it keeps up, and I wouldn’t be much over 
forty, either.” 


A’ that you might have thought that he 
would have burst out singing—or would 
have struck up a whistle at the very least. 
But he didn’t. Instead he drew a deep sigh 
and looked up the road with the air of a 
man on the way to his own execution. 

“Why, Wallace!” she exclaimed, gazing at 
him in round-eyed surprise. “Anybody 
would think it worried you—to stand a 
chance of making money like that!” 

“Money!” he scoffed with a gesture that 
threw away at least a thousand dollars. 
“What’s money? Money isn’t everything!” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t everything,” she said, “but 
it’s an awiul lot.” 

“There’s better things in the world than 
money.” 

“What, for instance?” she shouted back. 

At that, Pink became strangely tongue- 
tied, but made out in color for what he 
lacked in noise—and when they turned the 
next curve and saw a man in the road 
swinging a lantern, he drew another deep 
breath of relief as though he were glad to 
change the subject. 

“Some sort of trouble, I guess,” he called 
out to Lou. “Probably out of gas.” 
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F we went after life instead of waiting for it to 
come to us, what a colorful joy just living 
would be! Most of us want to live yet are 
afraid of life. We deceive ourselves with the 
lazy belief that what we see, feel and do in 
our own narrow sphere of purely creature interest consti- 
tutes life. It bears as much relation to life as a poppy seed 
bears to a loaf of bread. 

To travel toward life, to pursue the philosophy of motion, is 
the virile front against which life’s ills glance off. Its assaults 

cannot hit you squarely so long as you go forth upon journeys 

of fresh human interests. Of all schools of thought and ac- 
tion, nothing excels trave', the comprehension of the world’s 
meaning, beauty and living variety. 

The human family, except that part denatured by civilization, 

is instinctively curious of what exists ‘‘out there somewhere.” 

The horizon forever beckons: 





“It’s overland and overland and overseas 
to—where? 

‘Most anywhere that isn’t here,’ I says. 
His face went kind of queer. 

‘The place we're in is always here. The 
other place is there.’” 


We travel when we want to find the world and we also travel 
when we want to “get away from the world.” Travel, in 
common with Silence, has that touch of healing that makes it 
surcease from the toil and friction of the workaday world. 


Go and see the world. Meet Life somewhere out there. Then 
living will mean to you what is more precious, more satisfying, 
more beautiful of body, mind and soul than baubles of wealth 
and bubbles of worry—for Travel is the kindly healer. It is 
the generous teacher, the profitable diversion of all who would 
pack their lives with what poverty and misfortune can never 
take from the Walls of Memory. 
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It was a deeper trouble than that. When 
Pink pulled up by the side of the road, be- 
hind a truck that was stalled there, the man 
with the lantern jumped up on the step, as 
lithe and swarthy a brigand as ever held up 
a traveler in the Castilian hills 

“Sorry, my friend,” he said, “but we want 
to hire your truck. Two hours’ work and 
feefty dollar. Not bad for a two-hour job, 
eh?” 

“What's the matter with your own 
truck?” asked Pink. 

“She strip her gear. No use.” 

“What you doing? Bootlegging?” 

“The less a man know, the better his 
health,” said the other darkly. “You get 
feefty dollar, and know nothing what for. 
Pretty good, eh?” 

“Nothing doing,” said Pink, his hand on 
the gear-shift. “Try somebody else.” 

“Wait!” said the other. “I try this now!” 

His hand flashed into his pocket and came 
out with a venomous-looking barrel of gun~- 
metal which he pushed against Pink’s side. 

“Shut off the engine,” he said in a voice 
that matched his weapon. “We have no 
more time to fool.” 

Lou had been watching in breathless quiet, 
first with the warmth of interest and then 
with the chili of fear; but now a new de- 
velopment quickly changed her from the réle 
of spectator and gave her a part to play. 
All at once the door on her side of the cab 
was opened and another brigand appeared: 


a dark young satyr with curly hair, who| 


also carried an automatic 

“Ello!” he exclaimed. “See who's here! 
Is she real? Or a great, big, beautiful doll, 
eh? 

It may have been unintentional that his 
hand should have touched her, but it was 
because of that, rather than the gun, that 
Lou gasped “Wallace!” and _ instinctively 
leaned against him for protection 

Just two syllables and the light pressure 
of a girl against his side: but that was 
enough. The next moment Pink was trans- 
formed into a human tornado crossed with 
a threshing machine. The lantern was kicked 
out; the automatic smacked and sent its bul- 
let through the cab; and Pink leaped to the 
ground with a_ twelve-inch drop-forged 
wrench working like a flail. There was a 
scuffle, a grunt, a scurry, and almost before 
it was started, Pink was back in front of 
his battleship, spinning her like a golden- 
topped young Hercules, and the next mo- 
ment he had jumped back on the bridge and 
they were on their cruise again 

“Did they run away, Wallace?” she 
breathlessly called out, when they passed the 
next corner. 

“Not far!” he grimly shouted. 

“You didn’t—hurt them—too much—did 
ou ?” 

“No! They'll be all right soon. The 
one who made you holler: | guess he got 
it worst.” 

She did a strange thing then. She lightly 
rubbed her nose against his shoulder, and 
laughed beneath her breath. 

Pink thought it was the truck that had 
bounced her against him. 

“We'll have a better road soon,” he 
shouted. 

Lou didn’t say anything, but she nearly 
ugged herself. 

Girls are that way at times. 


HE next day Lou lived it over more 

than once; and on the last occasion, just 
before the office closed, she had come to the 
place where Pink jumped off the car, when 
Mr. Penfield said to her: “Seems to me, 
oung lady, that you're getting another in- 
piration. What's it going to be this time 
-Purple Pills for Peculiar People—or If 
Your Feet Have the Blues, Wear Who-is-it’s 
Shoes ?” 


Lou laughed and then she told him about | 


They hadn’t been very busy that after- 
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found in spacious staterooms, luxurious public rooms and ex- 
tensive promenade decks; in thoroughly modern equipment 


and appointments; in unexcelled service and cuisine. 


That very COMFORT is to be found in every Cunarder— 
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as CRUISING SHIPS. 
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AROUND tie WORLD Tre MEDITERRANEAN | 
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MEASURE OF SERVICE 





COURTESY 


A MUCH ABUSED WORD—courtesy—often confused with politeness 
which is descriptive of superficial conduét. Courtesy comes from 
within. It bespeaks a fine regard for the feelings and rights of 
others and is better expressed in deeds than in words. 


Courtesy is not a thing to boast of. It should usually pass without 


mention. 


But in this case mention is justified because courtesy is 


an ingredient—an inseparable component of the extra reasure of 


service normal to this institution. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 


necn. She had been sitting at her desk, 
looking as if she were reading proofs; and 
he had been sitting at his desk, apparently 
wrestling with thought, but really looking at 
Lou as much as anything else. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed when she reached 
the end. “Who says that the days of ad- 
venture are past? Some people have all the 
luck, though, don’t they ?” 

“Whom do you mean?” she smiled. 

“Whom do I mean? I mean that young 
knight-errant of yours. I wish I’d been in 
his place last night.” 

He had risen and was standing behind her 
chair, with his hands on the back of it, and 
she knew that he was looking down at the 
top of her head. She had only to lean back 
and look up at him. She had only to lean 
back and say in a low voice, “I wish you 
had, too.” It was a miry moment, one of 
those fateful times which suddenly come to 
every girl as she goes through life—and 
though it made Lou bend over her paper a 
little farther than before, she safely passed 
it by and felt her feet on the solid ground 
beyond. 

She was unusually thoughtful, though, all 
the way home. 

Pink was at the station to meet her. 

“How nice, and honest, and homely he 
looks!” she thought, her heart warming the 
moment she caught sight of him. To tell 
the truth he looked somewhat excited, too. 
He had told Mr. Woodhull about his adven- 
ture on the Montclair Road, and Mr. Wood- 
hull had told the editor of the Evening 
Record. The result was a front-page story: 
“LocaL TruckMAN Forms Hortpup Men.” 

“Bat Flynn, the reporter, came to see me,” 
continued Pink, “and I said to him, ‘Bat, 
what else could I do? The Green Trucks 


deliver the goods, and there was nothing 
Of course I didn’t tell anybody 


clse to it.’ 


MILLIONS 


— — é 


that you were out with me, or thcy might 
have thought it was funny. And, say, what 
do you think? Mr. Woodhull’s going to 
give us all their trucking after this, and I've 
just had a phone from Mr. Butterworth at 
the mill, and I’m going over to see him now. 
I'll be over after supper and let you know 
if I landed him.” 

Lou went home, and you can make what 
you like of this, but after she had kissed the 
girls, she went upstairs and put on her pret- 
tiest dress, and her pearl beads, and a pair 
of silk stockings that had never been worn 
before. 

“Feels something like a ballyhoo,” she 
thought to herself, “but I don’t care—” 


FTER supper she sat in the front room 
4 4 sewing, and was glad when the Remsen 
boys came over, and the girls went out on the 
porch. Bob had made one of those careful 
partings in his hair and had gone uptown, 
so Lou had the room to herself. 

She sewed; and as she sewed, she 
hummed; and when she heard Pink's feet on 
the veranda steps, she stoppcd her humming 
for a moment and then went at it again 
with a very knowing look. Pink talked to 
the crowd outside for a few minutes, and 
then she heard him say, “Where's Lou?” 

“I think she’s inside somewhere,” said 
Winn. 

Lou heard Pink’s feet on the doorstep, and 
then in the hall. 

“Oh, there you are!” said he, looking in 
at the door. 

“Come in, Wallace,” she said. “I’m be- 
ginning to feel like Old Folks, sitting here 
all by myself.” 

Pink cleared his throat, and changed his 
color to a dull tomato. 

“Old!” he said. “Why, Lou, you’re only 
a year older than Milly, and she’s not much 
more than a kid yet.” 
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she’s awfully pretty, 
felt more like a 


“Dont you think 
though?” said Lou, and 
ballyhoo than ever. 

“I know where there's prettier,” said Pink 
shortly. 

“Where ?” 
| dignation. 

“Right here in this room!” 

“Wallace!” 

It was the way she said it; and just after 
she said it, she arose to get another skein of 
| silk off the table. This brought her face to 
face with Pink, who had not as yet sat 
| down; and however it happened, a moment 

| later Pink had her hands in his. 

| “I love you, Lou,” he said in a husky 
| voice. “Always have. I aint worth the dirt 
under your feet, but if you want to take a 
chance on me—” 

“Wallace—” 

| He gently opened his arms—arms, she 

| knew, which would fight for her and protect 
her as long as life was in them—but though 
he opened them gently, he probably closed 
them hard, for after a few moments’ silence 
Lou was quite breathless. 

“How strong he is!” she thought to her- 
self. 

Well—men are that way at times! 


asked Lou with a touch of in- 


THE FIRST STONE 
(Continued from page 59) 


His aunt bit her lips. She had bcen be- 
trayed into saying more than she had meant 
to and so she answered with soothing as- 
tonishment: 

“Why, aint it lucky to have your Pa get 
home by daytime so’s he could take a little 
comfort with his family? I'm s’prised at 
you, John. I'll just run out and say hello 
to them before I go home.” 

The strain of the afternoon was too much 


for Anita. Slow tears coursed down her 
- cheeks. She tried to stop crying. She 
couldn't. 


“Why, what you crying for?” John asked. 
“Don’t cry. ‘Atta girl.’ He patted her 
shoulder clumsily. His sympathy unnerved 
her. She sobbed without restraint. “What's 
the matter?” John asked again. She wanted 
to scream at him: 

“You know what’s the matter as well as 
I do, John Peri! What's the use pre- 
tending? Everybody knows what’s the mat- 
ter. Aunt Mary and the neighbors and 
everybody! Everyone but Father, knows.” 
She choked back her hysteria, drawing a 
curtain between herself and the thoughts 
that swarmed like poisonous crawling things 
in her mind. She could do that. She could 
forget her intolerable suspicions, shut them 
out as one can shut out the sight of what 
is going on in the street by putting down 
a curtain. It was not so easy for John. He 
had heard words dropped in the pool-room. 
He would join a group of fellows talking, 
and a sudden silence would follow his com- 
ing, and then they would begin chatting 
rapidly about baseball. He was never sure. 


gS ge aed afternoon the house was empty 
Sarah looked with desperation for work 
for her hands. She would have liked to clean 
fiercely. The house was perfect in its order 
She longed for dirt and piles of dishes to 
wash—dishes that might break under her 
furious hands. There was nothing for her 
to do but sew. She couldn’t sit quietly 
weaving a needle in and out, for her hands 
trembled. 

The picture of Anita sitting in the ham- 
mock with Bernard was always before her 
eyes. She knew how Anita distrusted 
Bernard. Anita had been flattered for a 
few days at the interest of a man who 
couldn’t walk down the street without the 
eyes of girls following him. Already gossip 
had linked his name with many women 
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Her sure instinct had protected her against 
Bernard. She had shown him her dislike 


without concealment—and Bernard had kept | 


coming. Sarah had been vulnerable to his 
young vitality. 

Now Anita knew what Sarah had believed 
no one knew. Anita was so sure, that she 
had kept Bernard so that Victor might see 
them together and laugh at any gossip he 
might hear. 

Sarah threw herself onto the bed, scourg- 
ing herself with her sudden realization of 
Anita’s monstrous knowledge. Her daughter 


had protected her mother against her own | 


father, against the prying community! 
Sarah dug her nails into her hands. She 


had brought an intolerable thing upon her | 


children. She could not cry. What she 
knew could not be healed by the easy relief 
of tears. 


HE next night after their father had left, 

the children sat studying; Sarah was 
stirring the strawberry jam. A knock came on 
the door, and Anita let in Bernard Gray. 

“Good evening,’ he said in his uneasy 
way. 

“Hello, Bernard,” 
grudgingly. 

“Thought maybe you’d come for a row,, 
Mrs. Peri,” Bernard suggested. 

“I've got this jam to attend to. Sit down 
—wont you?” 

“No, I guess I wont. I'll drop in soon, 
again.” They were all silent after Bernard 
left. Then Sarah went to the door. 

“My, I’m hot, standing over that stove! 
You watch the jam a moment, ‘Nita. I 
want a breath of air.” Sarah hurried ovt 
in the darkness as if driven by flame. 

“John!” "Nita turned to her brother. 

“Well ?” 

“John, do you believe Mother likes 
Bernard ?” 

“I don’t see how anyone could like a 
fellow like him—least of all Mother.” 

“Do yuu remember what a fuss Mother 
made when he first came here—to see me? 
She said he wasn’t any kind of a fellow 
for me to go with. 
bear his sort. I don’t believe she likes him 
now. I believe she feels about him like 
she always did.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, shut up!” said John. 
“Keep your mouth quiet if you can't find 
something beside Bernard to talk about.” 

When Bernard had come in, Sarah hated 
him so she would gladly have thrown the 
seething kettle of preserves over him. On 
the wharf, she walked up and down as if 
stung with scorpions. He defiled her house, 
coming into it. She felt as if the heavens 
were pouring scorching rain upon her. What 
had happened to her she couldn’t understand. 


the children answered 


Now this horror which she thought she had | 


kept to herself had seeped into the house 


like a poisonous gas, and was threatening | 
the life of her whole household. She was | 


trapped, bound by this evil thing. “I'll put 
in end to it now,” she thought. But her 
resolution fell cold and unconvincing in her 
heart. 


HE next night when Bernard came, she 
sent him coldly away. The children 
were out. 

“Oh, come on, Mrs. Peri,” he urged in- 
sinuatingly. “I’ve got the dory.” 

“I tell you I wont go!” she cried, her 
eves blazing. 

“My, but you look handsome when you 
get mad.” Bernard’s voice held the calm | 
insolence of a master. He had power over | 
this proud woman, and he enjoyed his 
power. “You aint going to be mean to me | 
now ?” he coaxed. 





Sarah | 


“I hear the children coming,” 
warned. 
“Oh, no, you don’t; Mrs. Peri. You just | 


don’t feel like going out with me tonight. | 


She said she couldn't | 
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AINTY FOODS are the natural 

choice of dainty women, And 
yet, these soft, delicious creations 
you are so fond of—has it ever 
occurred to you that, to your teeth 
and gums, they are 2 real and con- 
stant menace? 


Don’t let your toothbrush 
“show pink” 
For these soft, creamy foods of civiliza- 
tion cheat our teeth and gums of that 
exercise and stimulation which, through 
the use of simple, coarse food, nature once 
provided. 

And today, as never before, the profes- 
sion is aroused to the need for fighting 
that class of tooth troubles due to softened, 
bleeding and receding gums. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is one weapon that 
is used and prescribed by thousands of the 
foremost consultants. Many have written 
us that, in stubborn cases, they direct a 
gum massage with Ipana after the regular 
brushing with Ipana. For Ipana, because 
of the presence of ziratol, a recognized 
hemostatic, has a specific virtue in healing 
bleeding gums and in keeping them sound 
and healthy. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana cleanses safely and thoroughly, too. 
And its clean flavor and delicious taste 


will pleasantly surprise you. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 














A 10-day trial tube 

gladly sent 
on receipt 
of 


Bristol- 
Myers Co. 


Dept. G-12 
42 Rector St. 
oe 4 York 


Kindly send me a trial 

tube of lrana Tooru 
Paste without obligation 
on my part. 














Well, when you do, you know where to 
find me.” He was at ease, arrogant and 
handsome. “So long! Sorry you don’t feel 
like coming.” He swung out, as a man so 
sure that he could wait without fretfulness. 

For four days the house was clear of 
him. Anita went around singing. She did 
a thousand things which she had put off 
when she needed to escape into the world 
of books. The fifth night Sarah rose from 
her sewing and folded it carefully. 

“I thought I’d take a run over to your 
Aunt Mary’s. I haven't been there for a long 
iime.” She spoke unconvincingly ; and uncon- 
vinced, the children looked at each other. 

Time dragged on. The children watched 
the clock, their anxiety growing. 

“Mother generally don’t stay so late at 
Aunt Mary’s,” John said at last. “Maybe 
I'd better run up and fetch her home.” 

“Oh, let Mother be!” cried Anita. “How 
many times she’s told you she don't like you 
to go looking for her.” 

“You go on to bed. I’m going to wait 
for Mother.” 

“She wont like that, either. Can’t you 
leave Mother alone, John?” 

“I’m going to wait for her awhile,” he 
said obstinately. 


HEY were both oppressed as by a sense 

of disaster. Unwillingly Anita went to 
bed. She lay awake, staring into the dark- 
ness, listening to every sound. 

John read a magazine through from be- 
ginning to end. The noises of the night 
pressed around him. A hundred times he 
thought he heard the sound of oars dipping 
quietly into the water—the soft thud of a 
boat bumping against the wharf. The whole 
house seemed awake, full of small inexpli- 
cable noises. Planks creaked. A_ shutter 
swung to and fro, stealthily. Only from 
Anita’s room there was no sound. As if 
he saw her, John knew she was lying rigid 
in her bed, listening—as he was. 

It grew late. There were footsteps on 
the walk in front of the house—fishermen 
going to their work. At every footfall, 
John’s heart beat as though this were his 
father coming home. At last he nodded in 
his chair. He slept. 

He was wakened by some one shaking 
his shouider roughly. As though in a night- 
mare, he saw his father towering over him. 

“What you doing, out of your bed at 
this hour?” Victor Peri demanded 

“I—I was studyin’. Guess I must have 
fell asleep.” 

Victor made a noise that was like the 
bark of a savage dog. 

“Fell asleep studyin’!” he _ sneered. 
“Where’s your mother?” John made no 
answer. His mouth fell open. His eyes 
gazed with horror on his father. 

“Where is she? You tell me where she is!” 

“Why—aint she abed?” 

“Abed! No, she aint abed, an’ you know 
she aint! You tell me where she is!” Victor 
shoo!: the coy with furv. “Tell me!” he 
cried, striking his son with unsuppressed 
anger. “Tell me! Oh, you needn't try to 
put on. You know’s well’s me she’s out! 
Fell asleep studyin’, did you? Waitin’ for 
your mother, you was—and me, blind, blind! 
Anita pretendin’ Bernard come to see her, 
did she? Lettin’ your mother put shame 
on us! God! Who in all the world didn’t 
know it but me? And me, unsuspicious like 
a baby. You too, deceivin’ me—deceivin’ 


| your own father—like her!’ He struck the 


boy again and again. 

The door was hurled open, and Sarah 
Peri ran in. 

“What you doin’, Victor? What’s the 
matter with John? Look at him! You 
aint made them bruises on him?” 

“Yes, I did. I’ve beat him up, your sniv- 
elin’ son! I'll beat him again if I feel like 
it. I'l) beat him instead o’ you, because I 
wouldn’t soil my hands with you!” 
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“You touch him again and I'll kill you,” 
Sarah cried. John crawled into a chair and 
sat wabbling. 

“Get to your room,” shouted his father. 

“You aint goin’ to touch my mother,” 
John cried at him. 

“VYou’re dead right I aint. I wouldn't 
lay a finger on her. I wouldn't soil my 
hands with the touch o’ her.” 

“Don’t you dare talk so!” John sobbed, 
crying in his anger. 

“A word from you, and I'll wring your 
neck.” 

“You put a finger on him, and I'll murder 
you,” Sarah said quietly, in the fierceness of 
her anger. “Do what your father says, John 
Go to your room.” 

Victor approached Sarah menacingly. 

“The nerve of you! The nerve of you! 
You ask me, me, what I’m doin’. Where 
you been? You don’t need to tell me! I 
know where you been, all right! Where 
d’yah think I heard ‘bout it? Two hundred 
miles away, I heard fellows in a garage 
laughing about it. Two hundred miles away, 
I heard ‘em talkin’! They said: ‘Well, old 
man Peri’s off again. Pretty soft for Ber- 
nard. Soon’s Peri’s gone, Mrs. Peri slips off.’ 
Me—I was such a fool, I didn’t believe ‘em. 
Do you know what I done? I dropped that 
truck an’ drove back. Drove home so’s I 
could give ‘em the laugh. I was goin’ back 
an’ clean up them fellows that I felt was 
wrongin’ you. That's how much I believed 
in you! I come home and find John asleep, 
waitin’ for you. If ‘twas just you and me! 
But them kids! Makin’ liars out of your 
children. Gettin’ ‘em to deceive their own 
father! An’ you, so lovin’ with me when I 
come home! You, beggin’ me to stay.” 

“IT meant it. Every lovin’ word I ever 
spoke to you, I meant, Victor Peri.” 

He spat on the ground. “I c’d kill you 
for that! I could kill you for what you've 
done to the kids. But I can save ’em yet.” 

“What you goin’ to do, Victor! What you 
goin’ to do?” 

“What’m I goin’ to do? I’m goin’ to put 
you where you can’t poison that little girl 
no more. I'm goin’ to serd you where she 
wont have to make out she cares for her 
mother’s lover to protect you from me.” 

“You aint goin’ to send me away, Victor! 
You don’t mean you're goin’ to send me 
away from ‘em!” 

“How'd you guess? That’s what I mean 
I mean I aint goin’ to have you spend 
another night under my roof nor with my 
children. I mean you're goin’ to pack your 
bag, and I’m goin’ to take you to your 
folks now!” 

“Oh, don’t, Victor. Don't! Don’t!” 


OHN’S door opened. His face was pale 

under his bruises. 

“Are you hurting my 
threatened. 

“Go back to bed, you!” snarled Victor. 
“I said I wouldn't lay a finger on her!” 

“Everything’s all right, John! Go back,” 
Sarah implored. 

“Yes, everything’s all right. An’ it’s goin’ 
to stay all right! You talk about me hol- 
lering—you scream ‘Don’t! Don’t!’ like I 
was killin’ you. Don’t you speak above a 
whisper! Don't you dare wake Anita!” 

“You don’t mean it, Victor. You don’t 
mean it. Why, you can’t. Think how they'll 
feel when they find I’m gone.” 

“Lots you've thought about your chil- 
dren.” 

“I didn’t think o’ nothin’ else day and 
night. I didn’t think of nothin’ but them 
and you.” 

“Listen to her. She only thought about 
her children and about me. The Cape 
buzzin’ with it! The whole town knowin’ 
it! What made you?” 

“I wish I knew,” cried Sarah. “I wish 
I knew.” 

“Tf it had been a man! But that feller! 


mother?” he 
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That low, skulkin’, sneakin’ feller! 
it you put me wise he was comin’ here to 
see Anita? How long’s this been goin’ on? 
Oh, what do I care how long it’s been goin’ 
on! What do I care!” He sat down heav- 
ily, his head in his hands. 

“Go to bed, Victor,” she urged. “Let 
me go to bed. There aint anything you 


Wasn't | 


can say to me so bad that I aint said it to | 


myself. Tomorrow we can talk.” 

“There aint goin’ to be any talk tomorrow 
tween you and me. I've said all I’ve got 
to say. Get your things. 
of the garage. Hurry on, now!” 

She knelt before him. 

“Victor!” she cried, pulling his hands from 
his face. “Victor! You don't know what 
you're doin’. If you want to quit me, I 
can’t help it. It'll kill me. But don’t send 
me away from them.” 

He drew his hands from hers with the 
roughness of disgust. 

“Oh, that’s how you've thought it out, 
have you? I'm to fade away. Leave my 
house and my children—an’ you—to Ber- 
nard. I’m just to fade away.” 

“I don’t mean that! You know I don’t 
mean that.” 

“You go pack your things. Mind you're 
quiet. Mind you don’t double-cross me 
while I’m gettin’ the car. Make like you 
was goin’ to bed. If there’s any double- 
crossin’, an’ I find one o’ ’em up when I 
come back, I'll divorce you, and the court’ll 
give me them children. I’m lettin’ you 
down easy. To protect ’em, I’m only sendin’ 
you to your folks. I'll keep it quiet for 
their sakes.” 

“What you goin’ to say to ‘em—tomor- 
row? What you goin’ to tell Anita and 
John? Let me tell ‘em Ma’s sick—I'll take 
the train home tomorrow.” 

“I don’t trust you. How’d I know what 
you might tell ‘em? How'd I know you 
wouldn’t take ‘em with you? I teil you, 
you've got just one chance, just one—if you 
don’t want the shame of divorce. An’ I 
wont spare you nothin’ in the court. You 
dress quiet and get ready. There aint goin’ 
to be two chances, I tell you! Do you 
want Anita to know her mother’s divorced 
on account o’ Bernard Gray? Disobey me! 
Call one of ‘em! Try sayin’ good-by! Don't 
you worry what I'll tell the children. I 
can tell "Nita all the lies you could. I'll 
tell her how your mother was took sick. 
I'll get me a job in town an’ I'll find an 
honest woman to keep house. Now go!” 


I'll get a car out | 





O*V their ride down the Cape, Sarah sat 


as if frozen to stone. Slow, cold waves 
of anger stirred in her depths. Two days 
she sat in the woods back of her mother’s 
house, the anger ripening within her. She 
was so still that her mother’s timid in 
quiries dwindled away. She was afraid of 
Sarah. She had lived calm, uneventful days, 
and she sensed her daughter’s growing fury 
and feared it like a storm. 
Painstakingly Sarah went over all 
details of her life. Lying on the pine 
needles looking up into the high pale sky, 
a sudden peace came on her. She had suf 
fered all she could. Something had thrust 


itself into her life against her will. She 
couldn't account for it even now. 
She had never loved Bernard. He had 


never loved her. A blind mighty force had 
driven them together. Now she had suf- 
fered so much that her cup was filled. She 
had forgiven herself. With her forgiveness 
she felt liberated from the passion that had 
enchained her. Pain like fire had burned it 
away. She could suffer no more. 


HREE days later Victor Peri was at 
supper with his children. Since her 
mother had left, Anita haa not gone to 
school. She had stayed in her room crying. 
She was cut off from knowledge of what 
had happened. John, with his bruised face, 


the | 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN 
With a Christmas List 


HE turmoil of last minute Christ- 

mas shopping! The frantic selec- 
tion of presents—then the doubts— 
wonder if you selected the right thing 
for the right person. + + + * 
Not so the wise young man whose 
unerring judgment and good taste 


prompt him to send Johnston's. 


His Christmas shopping is simple. 
And his is the satisfaction of know- 
ing that besides appreciating his gift, 
each of the recipients is impressed 
by his thoughtfulness in selecting 
candy that they prefer. - + + + 





CHOCOLATES 





You will find a special agency for Johnston’s Chocolates in one of 
the better class stores in your neighbourhood. 


ROBERT A JOHNSTON COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
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Moncey 
at Home 


Openings for new members now in na- 
tional organization, Fireside Indus- 
tries. It is possible to earn $5 a day and 
meno—spere or full time. Delightful 


work. © previous experience needed. 
Earnings guaranteed. Outfit FREE. 
OULD you like to 
turn spare hours in- 
to dollars? Would 
like an independent 


ou 
oe .. of your own? Here 
is anew way to earn money, 
unlike anything ever offered 
before. There is no can- 
vassing, no tedious drudgery. 
This is the most delightful 





kind of an “ss it pays 
7 amazingly we any have 
Gabriel Andre-Petit earned from $20 to $50 a 


week and more, 


No Special Ability or Experience 
N oe 


The national organiza ation known as Fireside 
Industeice has openings for new members to decor- 
Art Novelties at home. You have only to follow 
the simple directions for decorating 
all kinds of fascinating articles, hand- 
ainted candlesticks, plaques, picture 
rames, greeting cards, wooden toys, 
parchment la np shades, hand- painted 
furniture, batik and other beautiful 
art novelties, Uader the wonderfully 
simple method devised by our Art 
Director, Mr. Petit, even a child 
could do the work. ‘Complete outfit 
furnished every member, free. 


Your Earnings Assured 
Think of decorating a pair of candlesticks, for ex- 
ample, in one hour and realizing a prof.t of $2.00! 
Best of all, we are sure that you can learn to do 
the work successfully. There is no risk, nothing to 


ose. 
Beautiful Book FREE 

No matter where you live you 
canbe oneof the happy, successful 
members of kireside Induvetiies. 
Mail the coupon or write to- 
day for the beautiful, illustrated 
Rook that explains everything. 
We will send it FREE. Fut you 
must be prompt as new nem- 
bers are wanted at once: this 
golden opportunity may not 
come to you again. Enclose 
2c stamp to help 

postage. 













pay 












FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 3312, Adrian, Mich. 
eee ee ee ee ee ee eee ie ee 
! Fireside Industries, Dept. 3312, 

Adrian, Michigan 
| Gentlemen: Without 


please send me, FREE, the book of Fireside Ineustries 
| Whic h tells how I may earn money at home by Dec- 


obligation on my 


orating Art Novelties; also particulars of your Money- 
Making Guarantee and special cooperative privileges 
and services. 


| Name. — 


| Address... 


I enclose two cent stamp. | 


terrified her. When she had asked him 
“What made Mother go?” he had answered 
sternly: “You heard Father say. Didn't 
Father tell you Grandma was sick?” Victor 
Peri was choked by the food that he ate. 
He suffered under his children’s unspoken 
reproaches. It seemed as if he could hear 
Anita, even in his sleep, asking him: 
“Where’s my mother?” 

The miserable meal was almost at an end 
when the door opened, and Sarah Peri stood 
in the doorway. Her face was white. Anita 
threw her arms around her. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’re back,” she sobbed. 
“Is Grandma better? You aren’t going 
away again, are you?” Sarah held her close. 
She looked over Anita’s shoulder at Victor 


“No, I’m not going away again!” she 
said quietly. 

“Father said—” Anita began. Sarah 
checked her. 

“Never mind. You two go out. I want 


to talk to your father.” 

Victor rose with the menace of rage, his 
head lowered, like an outraged bull about to 
charge. Then his eyes met hers. The po- 
tency of her anger was stronger thah his. 
She had overcome him. He stood waiting 
for her to speak. 

“Yes, I’ve come back to stay for always, 
Victor. Try to put me out! Ever since 
you drove me away, I’ve been thinking. 
Night and day I’ve been thinking. Who 
brought your children up? Can you find 
children to be prouder of anywhere? Haven’t 
I been a good mother? Who kept your 
house so you said there wasn’t another place 
like it? Are those long years nothing? An’ 
you, Victor Peri! I got to thinking about 
the time you left me for two weeks when 


the sert of person she’d always—always— 
and she blushed, and Grandmother said, yes, 
that had been an exciting chapter. 

And yet, M. B. was strange. He knew 
who she was and what she looked like, or 
said he did. And she—she hadn’t really 
done anything so schoolgirlish as ask for a 
picture of him, but it was a shock to re- 
ceive three newspaper photographs, one of 
the Prince of Wales, one of an elderly Ital- 
ian with the caption “Old Offender Jailed,” 
and one of a tattooed man, with the 
comment “Take your pick,” in response to 
a perfectly ordinary query as to his style of 
beauty. 

He was older; she gathered that, though 
he wouldn't be definite. Forty? Fifty? 
If she only knew! And oh, why did he 
wear a beard? She had always sworn she 
would never marry a beaver, and when he 
| wouldn’t even tell what color it was! A 
|short and blazingly funny little essay en- 
| titled “Man’s Crowning Glory—by M. B.” 
|had failed to soothe her feelings on the 
subject entirely. Of course, it was just be- 
cause he was such an idealist—she could 
see that—but couldn’t he sacrifice idealism 
for once? And then she remembered. His 
name! She could see the notes before her 
now. 

First her rather stiltedly gracious, “Can't 
I know whom I have to thank for,” etc? 
and the cryptic reply “M. B.” And then her, 
“VYes—but—” and then printed large, by 
hand in extravagant capitals: “THE NAME 
IS—BUMP.” 








“Bump?” she had queried dazedly. “Mr. 
Bump?” 

Even larger—“BUMP!” He was so mas- 
terful. 


She couldn’t believe it. “Really Bump?” 

“MARMADUKE BUMP.” 

Oh, dear! 

But then—she had found herself writing 
Mrs. Marmaduke Bump on scraps of paper— 
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John was a baby. You wanted me to for- 
give you. I didn’t have to. I was so glad 
to see you back. There were other times. 
I suffered so I could have torn my flesh. 
But I knew you loved me, Victor, an’ you 
were a good father. I never said much to 
you. Have you been perfect these months 
you have been away so much? I thought 
about those things, and I thought: ‘What 
right’s he got turning me out of the home 
I made? What right’s he got to separate 
me from my children?’” 

“It’s different with men.” His anger was 
shaken, cowed by her magnificence. 

“ ‘Different with men!’ Don’t open your 
mouth to say that to me. It’s not different 
with some women. You haven't been my 
husband ali these years without knowin’ 
that. I’m like you. There’s women, lots 
and lots, that fall like men. Didn't I say 
all I could? Didn’t I beg you to stay home? 
Why didn’t you? You knew how I felt. 

“I’m makin’ no excuses. An’ you—you 
took what you done so easy. When I’d feel 
so bad about you I'd like to die, you’d laugh 
at me and say: ‘You’d ought to have some 
men for a husband.’ 

“Now, I’ve come back to you. I’ve come 
back to my children. I’ve come back to my 
home. Put me out if you can! Divorce 
me if you want, and I tell you that day 
you'll divorce your children along with me!” 

She stood over him, white with fury. 
“Don’t dare to open your mouth to me, 
Victor Peri! Don’t dare to say I haven't 
a right to my children and this home I 
made and worked for. l’m never going to 
leave them! Don’t open your mouth with 
your talk of divorce, or I'll call my children 
in and let them judge! 


MIRA N DA, THE MEASLES AND MARMADUKE 
(Continued from page 49) 


and after a while, one got quite used to it. 
One even began to like it. 

“Granny,” she asked abruptly, “do you 
know who the people are who have the 
apartment just over us?” 

“*And Lord Reginald said yearningly’— 
what’s that, my dear?” said Grandmother, 
summoned back from literary heights. 

Miranda repeated her query. 

“Whipple’s the name, I think,” snapped 
Grandmother, annoyed. “Sort of a thin, 
queer-looking young man.” 

“Is he married?” asked Miranda. 

“Can't be,” said Grandmother decisively 
“One of those set sort of bachelors. Now 
let me see—was his name Whipple?” She 
wiped her glasses. “Sometimes it seems to 
me as if it must have been Whipple—and 
sometimes—” 

“Oh, Granny—was it—was it—Bump?” 

“Bump? What are you thinking of, child? 
That isn’t a name—it’s a noise. No—it 
was Popple, I think—or was it—” 

“Well, J think Bump is a very nice name!” 
said Miranda angrily. 

Her grandmother looked at her curiously. 
“Don’t you think I'd better take your tem- 
perature, dear?” she said with treacherous 
sweetness. 


OR the rest of the afternoon Miranda 

was haunted by a phrase—“a set sort 
of bachelor.” But Marmaduke—she began to 
think of him as Marmaduke now—explained 
that evening that he had sublet the apart- 
ment temporarily from his friend Mr. 
Peebles, and all was well. 

The last day of her quarantine came, and 
found Miranda regretful. The little type- 
written notes were heaped high behind the 
set of “World’s Best Orations,” and now 
there would be no more, for she was well. 
Billy—Jim—she would have to see them soon 
now, she supposed. She smiled dreamily 
Dear Billy, dear Jim—dear, commonplace, 
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devoted boys! She was not for them; in- 
scrutable Destiny had willed it otherwise. 
There was only Marmaduke now. 

Mrs. Farley appeared at the door. 

“Miranda dear, it’s Jim Gordon on the 
phone; do you want to take it on the 
extension ?” 

“Oh, no, Mother—tell him I’m asleep—” 

“But dear, suppose he—” 

“Tell him—and Billy too, if he calls— 
that I can’t talk to anybody tonight; and, 
Mother—” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“[’'m—I’m tired—and if you'll only just 
have Ellen bring dinner up, and nobody to 
sit with me while—” 

“Of course, dear, but—” 

“You’re an angel!” said Miranda grate- 
fully, and sank back. That night was to 
be her picnic with Marmaduke, and the 
thought of Grandmother as a possible third 
in the party had filled her with dread. 

To any sensible convalescent, the bare idea 
of picnicking with an invisible companion 
upon food necessarily somewhat chilled by 
its transit through the air in a wicker basket 
would have been excessively distasteful, but 
to Miranda the cold and obviously delica- 
tessen chicken, the glutinous spumoni, were 
ambrosia indeed. What portions of her 
regular dinner could be shared with Marma- 
duke, she shared; the rest she disposed of 
as best she might, with no sense of the 
wasteful absurdity of such a procedure. For 
she and Marmaduke were feasting together, 
in moonlight, upon stolen apples; and she 
had never known before how sweet bread 
eaten in secret can taste. 

After dinner she smoked the cigarette she 
was not to be allowed till tomorrow and, 
up wherever he was, she knew Marmaduke 
was smoking too. Two companionable little 
red stars in the soft spring night. 

She sighed, crushing out the end of her 
cigarette. They had talked a little, via the 
ever-ready cord, but on this night—their 
last night—if only they could have really 
seen each other for a minute! 

Steps, far away. The family was coming. 
She jumped up—locked her door. She must 
say good-night, at least. She scribbled some- 
thing, anything—jerked the cord—it traveled 
slowly up through the night to Marmaduke. 
It was over. Everything was over. 

There was a pause. Wasn't he even going 
to answer? Then the cord descended again 
—but this time it bore no typewritten com- 
muniqué. A little box dangled at its end. 
A farewell present? Sweet of him! 

She opened the box nervously. Inside, 
upon cotton wool, lay a small and violently 
carmine pincushion-heart of the sort that 


used to lie upon the top of golden-oak |. 


bureaus beside the burnt-wood handkerchief- 
box and the little gilt tray marked “Souvenir 
of Buffalo, N. Y.” And under the heart was 
a single sheet of paper bearing only the 
simple, magnificent query, “?” 

Miranda stared at it for a moment, her 
own heart jumping. Then, swiftly, she 
smiled, and turning over the paper, wrote 
upon it, with an unsteady pencil, her succinct 
answer “!” hid the pincushion-heart ten- 
derly under her pillow, jammed the paper 
back in the box, jerked the cord three times. 
The incredible missive wavered an instant 
against the window and disappeared; and 
Miranda, her eyes very bright, turned to 
answer the knocking at her door. 


EXT morning, however, things were 

different. She slept badly, and when 
she arose, it was in that unruly mood fa- 
miliar to gamblers and lovers, the mood of, 
“Oh, Lord, what have I done?” Of course 
it was all right; of course she was happy— 
very happy; of course she loved Marma- 
duke, but nevertheless, she was very prompt 
for breakfast, and after it, avoided returning 
to her room. 
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How Pre 


tty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 


there are pretty teeth to show. But 
dingy teeth are kept concealed. 
The difference lies in film. That is 


what stains and discolors. That is what 
hides the tooth luster. Let us show 
you, by a ten-day test, how millions 
now fight that film. 
Why teeth are dim 
Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush, 
therefore, leaves much of it intact. 
That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a 
dingy coat. Mi£illions of teeth are 
clouded in that way. 
The tooth attacks 
Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 


ant. In late years two effective meth- 
ods have been found. Authorities have 
proved them by many careful tests. 
Now leading dentists nearly all the 
world over are urging their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 

It goes further 
Other effects are now considered es- 
sential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 

It mutiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not re- 
main and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 

Thus every application 





acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Germs constantly breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and very 
few people escape them. 


Must be combated 
Dental science has long been 


softer t 
el 





Protect the 
Enamel 
Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent far 


Never use a 
film combatant 
which contains 
| harsh grit. 

4 


gives these tooth-protecting 
forces multiplied effect. 


These things mean whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. They 
mean natural mouth condi- 
tions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will con- 
vince you by what you see and 
feel. Make it for your own 
sake, then decide what is best. 


han enam- 








seeking a daily film combat- 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





You'll see and feel 


Send the coupon for a 10-day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

You will gain a new conception of what 
clean teeth mean. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


CUT OUT COUPON NOW 





10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 352, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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Tobacco that says 
“Merry Christmas” 
to pipe-smokers 


Each year a number of Edgeworth Club 
members make a practice of distributing 
their favorite tobacco among friends as a 
Christmas remembrance. 


In some cases 
Edgeworth hap- 
pens to be the 
recipient’s 
“steady’’ to- 
bacco. In other 
cases the gift 
serves as an in- 
troduction to 
Edgeworth — in 
fact, we know of 
instances 
where it has 
createda rabid 
new member 
of the Edge- 
worth Club. 

To supply 
the gift spirit 
to Edgeworth at Christmas time the mak- 
ers have provided appropriate wrappings 
for the 16-ounce glass humidor jar and the 
8-ounce tin. Each contains Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. Each is packed in a good- 
looking decorated gift carton printed in 
colors. Prices—$1.65 for the 16-ounce 
jar. The 8-ounce tins are 75c each. Please 
ask your tobacco dealer for the Edgeworth 
Christmas packages. If he will not supply 
you, we gladly offer the following service 
to you: 

Send us $1.65 for each 16-ounce jar, and 
75c for each 8-ounce tin to be shipped, 
also a list of the names and addresses of 
those you wish to remember, together with 
your personal greeting card for each friend. 

We will gladly attend to sending the 
Christmas Edgeworth to your friends, all 
delivery charges prepaid. 

For yourself— It’s just possible that 
you are not personally acquainted with 
Edgeworth. If that is so, send your name 
and address to Larus & Brother Company. 
We shall be glad to send you free samples 
—generous helpings both of Edgeworth 


















Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

Smoke a few pipefuls and judge for your- 
self whether or not you wish to become a 
permanent member of the Edgeworth Club. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 42 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. If you will also in- 
clude the name and address of your regu- 
lar tobacco dealer, your courtesy will be 
appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


Of course she wanted to hear from Mar- 
maduke—her fiancé— Oh, gee, he was her 
fiancé now, wasnt he? But suppose—sup- 
pose he was seventy; suppose he was mar- 
ried; suppose he was a bootlegger! Suppose! 
She was nervously trying to read in her 
mother’s room, when Ellen came in. 

“A gentleman to see you, Miss Miranda.” 

The book fell to the floor. Oh, it couldn’t 
be—it couldn’t! 

“To see me? 
Ellen ?” 

“Yes, Miss Miranda.” 

“You're sure it’s a strange gentleman, 
Ellen ?” 

A fleeting smile crossed Ellen's face. 
all of that,” she said briefly. 

“And his name—oh, Ellen—” But even 
before Ellen’s reply of, “Well, Miss Miranda 
—he says it’s Bump!” she knew. 

“Will you see him, Miss Miranda?” 

Miranda gulped. This was worse than 
the first time tobogganing—but she was 

ame. 

“Yes, Ellen. Tell him to wait,” she said, 
through shut teeth. 

Miranda came timidly into the living- 
room. The stranger, stiffly seated on the 
farthest chair, arose. Yes. It was Marma- 
duke. It could be no other. 

A burly figure, dressed in an antique cut- 
away and forty if he was a day—an over- 
powering, dreadful figure with enormous, 
flashing spectacles, a wild, luxuriant beard, 
red as a maple in autumn, that ran riot like 
an untended garden. Her glance traveled 
horrifiedly down to his feet—he was wearing 
light fawn spats. She shuddered and closed 
her eyes. 

She heard a thick, joyful cry: “My 
bride! My bride!” Then his arms were 
round her. She struggled for an instant 
feebly, and was still. She felt herself picked 
up like a doll, carried over to the sofa, 
seated firmly upon knees—his knees. She 
moaned, enduring a brief but very whiskery 
kiss. Then suddenly he released her. She 
heard a curious, ripping sound, and startled, 
opened her eyes. 

Billy Hamilton brought his right hand 
from behind his back. Clutched in it was 
something large and red and furry. She 
stared at it uncomprehendingly. Then she 
stared at Billy, intently, angrily. 

“Oh, darling—do forgive me!” pleaded 
Billy remorsefully. “But I thought it was 
only sporting to play the thing through!” 

“Billy!” 


A—a strange gentleman, 


“He's 
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“And so I borrowed Uncle George’s cut- 
away—and the specs—and it’s only a false 
beard, dearest—” 

“Billy! And—oh, gosh—you—Marma- 
duke—” 

“There never was any Marmaduke but 
me!” 

“And you wrote all those—those letters— 
and sent those presents and—” 

“Every darn one,” said Billy. “Well— 
dammit—you said you wanted to marry 
somebody strange and romantic and differ- 
ent— And Tod Peebles said he’d lend me his 
apartment. And so—” 

“And you let me believe all the time! 
And you let me— Oh, Billy—I hate vou—I 
simply hate you—” 

“No, you don’t,” averred Billy stoutly. 
“You love me, angel! And I love you. 
And—” 

And after some time had elapsed, Miranda 
agreed. 

In fact, some time later she was saying: 
“Oh, Billy—you are wonderful—but why 
couldn't you have, before?” 

“You never let me get started,” said Billy 
firmly. “You always thought I was so darn 
practical and everything. It was only good 
old Marmaduke that—” 

“Good old Marmaduke,” echoed Miranda 
tenderly. “But, Billy—how did you ever get 
the time?” 

“Changed my vacation,” said Billy 
ness was willing to swap.” 

“You poor sweet thing!” 

“Rats,” said Billy. “Wasn’t it worth it? 
Besides—they’ll just have to give me two 
weeks—when we—” 

“Darling,” sighed Miranda, and rested her 
head on his shoulder. “Let’s make it soon! 
Oh, dear—I don’t suppose I am being fair to 
Jim Gordon—but I don’t care!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about Jim,” said 
Billy, chuckling. “Jim’s got hold of some- 
thing that will take up his exclusive atten- 
tion for the next few weeks, all right.” 

“Why, Billy—what on earth has happened 
to Jim?” 

“Well, angel,’—and Billy laughed,—‘“you 
haven’t been the only invalid. Gretchen 
Day came down with them right after the 
Alstyne party—” 

“Came down with—” 

“Uh-huh! And Jim took her to the partv, 
you know, and I just heard this morning 
that they’d taken him to the hospital with 
the finest little case of measles you ever 
saw!” 


“Fur- 


, 
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(Continued from page 32) 


It could not, of course, have entered Tom’s 
consciousness that the Prince might open 
the balcony window at the very moment he 
and the Marchesa were hastening out of the 
room. Nor could he have any hint that a 
whimsical and curious smile touched the lips 
that called instantly to Sheila. 

“Mrs. Robertson—just a moment!” 

She appeared, framed in the window, and 
with a swift glance saw that they were 
alone. 

“Prince Bonatelli,’—there was a brittle, 
caught note in her voice,—“I’ve begged you 
—wont you please go to your other guests, 
and let me stay out here?” 

The smile did not leave Bonatelli’s quiz- 
zical mouth. 

“If you wish to be alone—after what I 
have to show to you—lI shall leave you for 
as long as you desire.” 

“T had no right to let you persuade me 
to stay!” 

She went toward him without meeting 
the steady gaze that enveloped her. 

He knelt suddenly, lifting a corner of the 








rug. “Will you look down and watch the 
| house door one second?” 


Sheila went on her knees over the iron 
grille. His head came close to hers. There 
was silence for that second of waiting. Then 
she gripped his arm, and her shoulders gal- 
vanized into rigidity. As Tom passed out 
of the house door, he had not the slightest 
sense of the gaze fastened upon him from 
above nor of the muffled amazement that 
brought his name to his wife’s lips. 

“Tom!” 

“And the worst woman in Rome,” mur- 
mured Bonatelli. 

Sheila’s head turned swiftly. They knelt 
facing each other like two worshipers before 
an idol. 

“Tom!” she repeated. “I can’t believe 
it!” 

“And the worst woman in Rome,” mur- 
mured Bonatelli again. 

Sheila pushed back her hair with the 
same gesture she had used when Tom re- 
fused to leave. She started up; the Prince’s 
hand went under her elbow to assist her. He 
did not remove it as they stood breathlessly 
still, with gaze locked.. Also, he made no at- 
tempt to break either her silence or the 
wise one of the room which, in its so- 
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phisticated life, must have witnessed so many 
strange, revealing scenes. 

Finally her lip twitched. It gave to her 
mouth an expression of sardonic bitterness 
The frail, wraithlike quality of her beauty, 
the gold of her hair like pale silk, the sup- 


ple, graceful youth of her—all were suddenly | 
transformed into the marble Sphinx-im- | 
penetrability of a woman completely of the | 


W orld. 

Her head went back with a toss that 
might have been defiance or pride. . The 
flame of her eyes became a narrowed gleam. 
She met Bonatelli’s gaze with none of her 
earlier tremulous uncertainty, but rather 
with total and unconcealed understanding. 

Her glance was level as she broke the 
silence with a crisp, unquivering question: 

“Why is it, Prince, that the minute a 
man hears how bad a woman is, he can't 
wait to find out how bad she'll be—for 
him ?” 


HE swish of the gondolier’s oar min- 
gled with the song of serenaders 
softened by distance. Its perfect rhythm 
and the gentle slap of little waves against 
the sides of the boat were a trailing sym- 
phony in a minor key. Its effect was lull- 
ing and pulsating, silencing and surging, 
calming and stirring. 
It was the most complex commingling of 
sensations Tom Robertson had ever known. 





He lay back, content that his companion 
made no attempt to speak. He might have 
known she would sense his disinclination | 
for words. An American woman, now, | 
would probably have talked her head off, | 
drawing attention to the fairylike vista of | 
silvery bridges leaping the waters, the curv- | 
ing grace of unanticipated turns, the mosque 
whiteness of the houses. It was unreal—a 
city painted by Nature on the canvas of 
night. By Jove, he was waxing poetic! | 
What a laugh! Yet why not? Why not | 
let go and thoroughly appreciate the | 
beauty stretched before him? 

He turned and looked at the Marchesa 
She too was leaning back, her profile dis- 
tinctly etched by the moon. He had not 
realized how short her nose was—not re- 
troussé, mind you, but straight and as boldly 
cut as all her features. Unique—that was 
the word for her! A woman unique in 
every way! 

The gondola crept round a corner and 
stole softly to the side entrance of one of 
the palazzi that banked the Grand Canal. | 
It paused. 

“I say,"—Tom roused himself,—‘“what | 
does this mean?” 

The Marchesa sat up with a leisurely air | 
of authority. 

“Do not ask questions,” she urged 
Look upon this as a dfeam! And dreams 
vanish when we question them.” 

She stretched out a hand. He helped her 
to her feet and to the landing. The wall 
of a garden with the branches of low bushes 
reaching over it raised a noncommittal face 
to Tom’s bewilderment. 

The Marchesa watched him with very 
evident amusement as she inserted a key 
in a small door revealed in the wall. It 
swung back on heavy hinges. As it closed 
behind them, Tom halted. He had a very 
definite sense that he would find himself 
in a dream. And the sudden fear of wak- 
ng arrested all other sensation. 

The garden before and about him crept 
within the embrace of the house. The only 
ound was the drip of water from a gar- 
zoyle head carved into the wall at the far 
end. The regular delicate splash as it 
touched the pool below was music. Toward 
the center stood a small marble table and be- 
side it a carved seat. Low shrubs, bushes 
murky with shadows, were everywhere. 
rhere were no tall trees. The whole was 
close, strangely intimate. It seemed full of 
scent and 
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eR Gu eC a 00. CY: ™ On P 
Q ange VERYBODY can enjoy one of the 
greatest recreations in the world—a 
Ss friendly game of cards, It is simply a 
matter of understanding the fundamentals 
of the game you and your friends prefer. 

Our booklet, 


6 Popular Card Games—6 cents 
Auction Bridge, 500 


Cribbage, Pitch tells in the tersest, quickest way how to 
Pinochle, Solitaire play Auction Bridge, Cribbage, Pitch, 
Taught at a glance! Five Hundred, Pinochle and Solitaire. 


Send coupon below 


Congress Cards are the most 
artistic cards that can be made. 
Especially designed for parties, 
gifts, and prizes. Exquisite pic- 
torial and decorative backs in 
color; gold edges; handsome 
telescope cases. 


Buy either Bicycle or Congress 
Cards in single packs or in the 
new two-pack cases holding 
two decks with contrasting 
backs, especially convenient for 


A concise 
guide to good 
card playing: 


With this knowledge and a fresh new 
pack of Bicycle Cards, it is easy to gather 
around you a congenial group. Everybody 
likes to play with Bicycle Cards. Their 
big indexes, perfect finish and wear-proof 
quality increase the pleasure of any game. 


The greater satisfaction of playing with 
Bicycles and their longer life make them 

— od me Se ee the most economical. You can’t get Bicy- 
BIC : — cle superiority for less than Bicycle price. 


BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 





7 The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. D-2 Cincinnati, U. S. A. or Windsor, Canada. 
Please send the books checked. All seven 50 cents. 


THE U. S. PLAY- 
ING CARD CO. Entertaining with Cards—every- 


thing from invitation to menus 6c 
Card Stunts for Kiddies—build- 


Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 

Dept. D-2 — teaches -- the fine points that 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. the expert players know............. .10c 
Windsor, Canada beet ay me ing, puzzles, etc.. 6c 

Broad- Fortune elling—withreguiarcards 6c Six Popular Card Games — com- 

casting tation Card Tricks—-feats of magic for plete, concise rules as described 
SAI boys and adults... . 6c above 6c 
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Beautiful La Dora Pearls 


Solid Gold, Diamond Clasp, only 

(Regular Retail List Price, $15.00) 
To introduce our lovely La Dora Pearls in all parts 
of the country, we offer, for a limited time, a full 24- 
inch necklace of perfectly matched and graduated 
‘a: yk rors fitted with ome white fo caeety 
c uine chi mond i 
velour, silk-lined dite case, at the ‘anbelie vable price of ay 

AN IDEAL GIFT 


that will de! any women or girl. La Dora Pearls are not 
to be conf with the cheap imitation pearls being offered | 
on the market, La Dora Pearls are the proud product of 


France, where the art of creating indestructible pearls has 


8 the charm, the soft delicate | 


. They posses: 
colors and iridescence of the true Coop ose pear!s which cost 
thousands of dollars. The passing of years will not lessen 
ul 


their glorious beauty. tel. 
pa ve iy guaranteed not to break, 
Money Back Guarantee 


Upon receipt of Necklace, if you are not delighted with the 
wonderful value, return it to us and we will promptly refund 
price paid. Send us your order and remittance of only $4.83 


“Then I’m right. 










Tom gave a long, low whistle. “How do 
we happen to get in here?” 

“I have a magic key,” smiled the Mar- 
chesa. “It will open any door.” 

“You could open any door without a 
| key,” Tom found himself telling her. “But I 
| thought you were staying at our hotel. There 
doesn’t seem to be anyone in this house.” 
“There is no one.” 

You're not living here.” 

The Marchesa moved toward the stone 
| bench. Tom followed. She seated herself, 
making room beside her but without touch- 
ing him, even with the tips of her fingers. 

“You will break the charm with your 
| American curiosity, will you? Well then, 
since I cannot make you believe in magic, 
this palazzo belongs to a dear friend. She 
has a key to my house in Rome. I have 
|a key to her house in Venice. When she 
|} goes to Rome, I go to Venice.” 
| “But what’s the idea? Why don’t you 
| put up here?” 

“Because, big boy, if I ‘put up here,’ as 
you say so quaintly, it would become 
| known—and I could not make this my gar- 
den of enchantment.” 
| “I see!” Tom rose somewhat uncomfort- 
ably. He had a disquieting sense that he 
was reviewing a regiment of ghosts. “You 
want to keep it secret for—for—” 
“Dreams,” supplied the Marchesa. 
Tom’s. eyes went the length of her. She 


at once and in a few days you will receive an exquisite La seemed drawn with strokes less bold than 


Dora Pearl Necklace that you will be proud to own, or pre- 

rent as a gift. 1f you desire, we will send C. O. D., you to 
nay postman $4.83, plus 15¢ C. O. D. charge on delivery. 
his is @ rare opportunity, Order now. 


WILLIAMS & CO., 4750-64 Sheridan Rd., CHICAGO 
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Complexion 





For the skin that 
soap irritates, or 
that cold cream 
= makes too oily, 
Almomeal is the ideal cleanser and skin 
food for daily use. It refreshes, clears, cleans 
and corrects like magic. Use it like soap. 

At all department and drug stores. 
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ALMOMEAL 
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everything look like new. Makes dusting a 
pleasure. Moreover, we will tell you how to 
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center, adjustable handle and many other 
exclusive features. You'll be delighted. Every 
housewife needs one. Will not cost you one 
penny. Write now for your FREE sample 
and particulars. 
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LIQUIO VENEER 
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|to defy, to command, to compel. 


in the drawing-room, less sharp than in 
the gondola. Perhaps it was the effect of 
slanting shadows that fell across the gar- 
den where the moon had not yet reached 
it. They wrapped her partly in mystery. 

“You. belong here,” he observed. “It fits 
you—like that dress you have on. It—it 
sort of makes your shoulders gleam—and 
the rest of you melt away.” 

He did not wait for her answer but turned 
abruptly in the direction of the fountain. 
The stride with which he covered the space 
in a few steps was conclusive. It paralleled 
the impersonality of his next words. 

“What a jolly old boy! Looks as if he 
were having a great laugh on the world.” 

The Marchesa came toward him. 

“He is.” The way she said it had the 
dripping quality of the water that fell from 
the gargoyle’s mouth. The words seemed 
to laugh without a trace in her voice. “He is 
made of stone—and he knows we are not.” 

Tom studied the grotesquely fascinating 
face with absorbed attention. 

“You have thought you were,” the Mar- 
chesa stated. “Have you not?” 

“T haven’t thought much about it.” 

“Then shall we say—a nice wooden 
soldier boy—who can commandeer himself 
into action or stop when he pleases?” 








OM looked round, impelled to note what 

expression accompanied the teasing 
words. The lifted face held something of 
the strange provocation of the gargoyle’s. She 
was guiltless of attempt at flirtation. That 
was a foregone conclusion. The Marchesa 
d’Angelo would scorn the obvious coquetry 
of Broadway, even of Fifth Avenue. She 
was the type of woman to take precisely 
what she wanted when she wanted it— 
She had 
the quality of the old Romans—not unfem- 
inine but untrammeled. For her no law 
save her own; no fear, not even of self. 
She was stimulating. She was disturbing. 
She was recklessly awakening. 

The Prince’s sister, sitting at his other 
side during dinner, had whispered that duels 
had been fought for her. No doubt of it! 
She was a driving force. The spur of her 
was sharp, stinging. He was dismayed at the 
wave of weakness, unrecognizable, that 
surged over him as he stood gazing down 
into the lifted face. 

“J believe you're laughing at me,” he 
said slowly. 
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“I am not! I smile—because you are not 
a wooden soldier.” 

“What am I, then?” 

“Perhaps you will tell me—later.” 

As abruptly as he had gone to the foun- 
tain, he tore loose from the force that held 
him, as if breaking chains, and went back 
to the carved bench beside the table. His 
hand dived automatically into his pocket, 
pulled out a package of American cigarettes, 
fumbled for a match, lighted one. Not once 
did he send his glance in the direction of the 
woman standing beside the gargoyle. 

The stillness was broken by the voice of 
their gondolier swelling to fullness in the 
notes of “I Pagliacci.” It was absolutely 
untrained, but rhythmic with an intensity 
singularly sweet. He wished the fellow had 
kept quiet! It was hard enough to think! 
Magic! The place was saturated just as it 
was with moonlight! 

The cigarette slipped from his fingers to the 
ground. He hastily held a match to the sec- 
ond. They were a steadying link to reality. 

The Marchesa came toward him, mov 
ing, not with soft tread, but completely, as 
he had put it, as if she were a part of 
the garden, a statue which had detached 
itself from the wall. Her draperies seemed 
to rise from the velvet sod and wrap round 
her. Her shoulders glistened. 

He hunched his own shoulders, shaking 
off a grip intangible, and held out the limp 
paper package. She shook her head 

Tom gave a jerky laugh. 

“Afraid of breaking the spell?” 

“If one can pause to light a cigarette, 
there is no spell.” 

“It may be—self-protection.” 

“If one can pause to protect oneself, there 
is no spell.” 

“You,”’—Tom tried to grin,—‘you're so 
final.” 


HE rested a knee on the stone seat and 

an elbow on the table, so that, leaning 
close, she was very close, yet without in any 
way suggesting contact. 

“You are that. Shall I tell you how you 
have lived in all the years you have lived?” 

“Wouldn't that be wasting a Venetian 
night ?” 

“No,” observed the Marchesa, “because 
you have not lived at all. You do not 
know that you are alive.” And as Tom’s 
bent head darted up: “That amazes you?” 

“In other words, you're telling me I’m 
a dead one!” 

The Marchesa gave her slow lift of the 
shoulders. 

“When you were a little boy, you went 
to school—and your mother adored you 
When you were a big boy, you went to 
college—and girls adored you. When you 
became a man, you went into the world— 
and women adored you.” 

“Well,’"—Tom gave a husky laugh,—“that 
ought to have kept me alive!” 

“Not at all! In all those years you have 
never been troubled by a woman. You 
have never known the joy of seeking one 
You have never experienced the misery of 
losing one. You have never had the slight- 
est uncertainty about them; therefore they 
have been quite unimportant.” 

“In short, I’m a conceited ass!” 

“No—that you are least of all. You do 
not know your own power, rather, because 
you have never had the opportunity to 
measure it against that of another man.” 

“Look here,”,—Tom fumbled for another 
cigarette—“are you trying to ruffle my 
peace of mind?” 

“That would be most interesting,” smiled 
the Marchesa, as if he had just inspired the 
idea. “I should like to see you fight for 
me. But I should like to see you fight—” 

“Yes?” Tom prompted as she paused, 
again with that look of the gargoyle. 

“Yourself!” she finished. 

“Myself ?” 
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“For you that would be a new sensa- | 


tion. And I should like to be the one to 
give you a new sensation—then you will not 
forget me.” 

“Would you like to be the one to give 
me—a memory?” The words were uttered 
without his actual volition. 

“It would be your first—real memory.” 


OR a second neither spoke. The gar- 

goyle dripped laughter. The bushes 
whispered to one another. The scented 
wings of night closed round them 

“All the other women—and I do not be- 
lieve there have been many,” the fascinat- 
ing, full voice throbbed, “are faint phan- 
toms without even a name. I should wish 
to be the one to come out of the shadows 
of night and torture you.” 

“That’s easy to imagine!” 

“Only I wonder—” 

“What?” 

‘Whether I should torture you more by 
giving you the memory of reality to carry 
away—or merely the thought of what might 
have been!” 

Tom looked out toward the Canal, his 
face set in graven lines. He failed to see 
the expression of the eyes following his 
Under any circumstances they would have 
been difficult to read. 

“There never was such a night,” purled 
the Marchesa like the lapping of the Canal. 
‘It is so quiet. Do you hear the whisper- 
ing of the waters? It is a caress.” 

“Tt’s—heady!"” Tom could not hear his 
own voice. 

“What a pity!” 

“Pity? It’s—perfect.” 

“I am glad you find it so.” 

“Perfect—but not complete.” Tom had 
the absolute sense now that another man 
was speaking. 

“No?” the Marchesa lifted her shoulders 
“You are most nobly conquering the impulse 
to make it so.” 

“I?” He did not turn to her 





“You have been fighting it ever since we 
have been in my garden.” 

“How do you know?” 

“You tell me with every word, every 
movement.” 

“What—do I tell you?” 

“That you long to touch me—but will 
not.” 

Tom got to his feet, not abruptly, but 
with the swift swerve of a thoroughbred 
taking the bit between his teeth. He thrust 
both hands deep into his pockets, veered 
about and went to the wall, staring out at 
the nerve-shaking calm of deep waters 

She made no attempt to follow, but 
leaned across the table that separated them, 
watching him. Through the night, her eyes 
gleamed. 

They stood so, without moving, either of 
them. The splendid breadth of shoulder in 
the back turned to her, the length of limb, 
the man’s bigness generally, were cut sharp 
and black out of the luminous background. 
Towering there, he seemed equal to any ad- 
versary. 

She waited until he turned, before she 
spoke. 

“You are—afraid, are you not?” 

“Of you?” The words were barely audi- 
ble. “I admit it.” 

“No—not of me! You are afraid of— 
Mr. Thomas Robertson.” 

“IT admit that too. And it’s the first 
time.” 

“I promised you a new emotion—” It 
was spoken low and soft, and the last word 
stopped questioningly. 

“Let’s limit it—to fear!” 

“We can limit—nothing.” 





| 
HEY were standing at either side of the 
table, both figures taut, both pairs of 

eyes challenging. In the Marchesa’s was 

piercing defiance, in Tom’s burning battle. 
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His shaking hand thrust another cigarette 


RTAN BAER BROS. CO. sell all nationally advertised S § 
IM PO watches and jewelry on credit at established cash prices. Po endlen his lips—struck another flickering 


jmatch. The table and ground were dotted 
|with them, half-smoked, wholly smoked, not 


even lighted—tiny milestones of the swift 


|pace with which the last half-hour had been 
;covered. A pace which had carried one man 


leagues away from tradition, from conven- 


ition, from principle, from ties the accepted 
|sacredness of which had been a law of his 


|being—who had been content to let the 
}world reel in its whirl of creation while he 


stood to one side, an onlooker, untouched 
by any vibration. 

Now his whole being was vibrant—like 
this potently still night, like the eyes across 
from his into which the light of the match 
flared. From under heavy lids, they read 
his own. 

“Throw away that cigarette! You do not 
want to smoke it!” 

The match went out, though he made no 
move to follow her demand. 


He tossed it aside. The last milestone— 
caution went with it. 

“IT thought not!” 

“You know— 

“What?” asked the Marchesa, not mov- 
ling a step nearer. 

“How to make a man’s imagination your 
slave. How to pull him out of coma—into 
madness.” 





“Have I done that—to you?” 

“From the start—from the instant we left 
the palazzo. Before then!” 

“Then let that imagination take fire. Know 


that you are alive! Do you not wish to 


know—what Italy could give to you?” 

“Italy—or you?” 

“We are—one.” 

The man who had become Tom Robert- 
son and whom Tom Robertson did not in 
any way recognize, made one final, terrific 
effort toward safety. His straining eyes cen- 
tered on the soft waters beyond the wall 
that closed him in. Those waters went 
wild, a blurred, churning mass of molten 
silver that leaped to the sky. He gripped 
the table-edge, held tight an instant. Then 
his two hands groped out to the woman 
at the other side. 

Slowly she swayed toward him. He drew 
her round the tabie, deliberately, desperately, 
until they stood close. Then his hands loos- 
ened. Hers moved quickly to his shoulders. 

“I have wanted to feel the strength of 
those arms,” he heard the murmuring words 
from distance immeasurable. “Take me in 
them—and break me!” 

She drew back—her head flung up. He 
felt the grasp of her hands, the gloss of 
her hair as his face brushed it. The mo- 
ment was completely hers, but he had passed 
the point of caring. All combat had gone 
from him. The lure, the night, the tur- 
moil of his own pulses—he gave himself 
over to them. He bent his head, pressing 
it against the lifted one. His strength yielded 
itself with a weakness that was trium- 
phant. He shut his eyes to shut out thought 
as his lips went to hers. 

He had never been more completely seized 
by the throb of living. He had never been 
more acutely in the throes of a dream, so 
that the creak of a key turning in the door 
of this garden of enchantment fell across 
the sighing silence without in any way reach- 
ing Tom’s ears. 


T was the Marchesa who raised her head 

and started back, with an exclamation in 
Italian which might have been a dagger- 
thrust. 

Tom’s arms dropped. He turned dazedly 
in the direction of her staring fury and 
faced the little Count Conti. Back of him 
stood their gondolier, protesting emphatically 
in voluble and by no means carefully chosen 





Italian. 












ito 


him 
ally 
sen 
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The Count’s fists were clenched—his thin 
body shook. 

Then there poured forth a volcanic out- 
burst of which Tom understood not a word. 

He waited, helpless in the reaction to 
reality, for some explanation. The jarring 


cross-currents of raised voices charged the © 


They cut into the magic 


moment’s quiet. 
Tom turned 


of night like raucous catcalls. 
to the gondolier. 

“Here, you—what does all this mean?” 

“He say always find lady again,” came 
in halting English. “This time she with 
dog of American!” The man drew nearer, 
whispering: “You want me throw him over 
wall, signor?” 

Tom’s ears were closed to the-last words. 
The first sank dazedly into his consciousness. 
The raging Italian of the little intruder 
whose arms were waving in pathetic pro- 
test took on a meaning that clamped, with 
no equivocation, upon Tom’s brain. His 
sentences, a broken mingling of misery and 
demand, made clear in his own language the 
fact that this situation was in his experience 
by no means a new one. 

The American’s voice sharply topped the 
others. It was determinedly deep. His eyes 
fastened on the Marchesa. 

“Why has he a key to that door?” 

Her reply was to turn, eyes blazing, on 
her countryman. 

“He is a little beast !” was all that she said. 

“Am I to understand that he has the 
right to break in like this?” 

The Count wheeled toward him—advanced 
with shaking fists raised. 

“He is mad with jealousy! 
to him!” warned the Marchesa. 
say—he will do—-anything.” 


Do not listen 
“He will 


OM looked down on the quivering, puny 

figure threatening him. He stood per- 
fectly still as, with a force that was torren- 
tial, self-disgust swept over him. It im- 
molated him. It submerged to the last trace 
the passion which had held him. At the mo- 
ment, he felt it the only emotion he would 
ever experience. 

“I am sick to death of him!” he heard 
her say. “You can lift him with one hand 
—will you put him out of this place?” 

“No—” Tom brought out huskily. “For 
God’s sake—let him stay!” 

The gargoyle grinned. The garden’s heavy 
scent was suffocating. The gauzy wings of 
night throttled him. 

His one impulse was to pull out of the 
muck into which he had sunk, fortunately 
not too deep for escape. His one desire 
was to wash its traces from the seven- 
league boots of memory. His one thought 
was to get on the other side of that door 
of several keys and leave this garden of 
enchantment, with all its tinsel trimmings, 
behind him. 

Briefly and without a word, he turned 
his back on the woman who, though Latin 
aristocrat, was much of the pattern of any 
other courtesan. He started toward the 
door, brushing aside the little man whose 
chatter was, for all the world, like that of 
an enraged monkey. He motioned his gon- 
dolier to follow. Then abruptly he halted. 

As if coming from the- waters themselves, 
a laugh rippled across the Grand Canal. 
Against the echoing silence of night, it came 
shockingly clear, mockingly familiar. 

“Sheila!” Tom was barely conscious of 
having uttered the name. 

“Your wife, my friend!’’ the Marchesa 
volunteered. “You did not imagine that she 
intended to remain on the balcony with 
Bonatelli, did you ?” 

The laugh came again, this time accom- 
panied by a deeper one. They merged, 
lingering on a note, soft and gentle. 

“Sheila—on the Grand Canal—at this 
hour!” 

“And with the most fascinating man in 
Venice!” murmured the Marchesa. 


The laughter. grew fainter—drifted into! 


distance. 
a dash for the landing, felt completely sur- 
rounded by it. 


HE eternity of Time—that is, so far as 
poor humans are concerned—is measured 
entirely by individual haste or leisure, by 
turmoil or peace of mind, by the grasp of 
emotion or lack of it. 
The most eternal hour of Tom’s life was 


Yet Tom Robertson, as he made | 





the one spent seeking Sheila, while he per- 
suaded himself that the laughter rippling 


across the Canal could not possibly have 


been hers. 


That man who had gloried in the slow 


gliding of the gondola while he studied the 
Latin woman at his side, who had evolved 
into the mad lover of the garden, was as 





strange, as unreal as the creature of a 
dream. Yet neither was the Tom Robertson 


who returned to the Palazzo Bonatelli the) | 


man who had entered it before dinner. All | 


the dormant impulses, all the somnolent 
emotion of his manhood, had been jarred 
into being. 

No longer could he call Italy enervating. 
It had succeeded in rousing him to a state 


of wakefulness that gave him something of | 


the sense of a man coming out of ether. | 
Every nerve shouted response—but not to | 


the vestige of a thought concerning the Mar- 
chesa. All impatience, all anxiety centered 
about the question of that laugh so like 
Sheila’s. 


It chased itself round his brain, | 


rode beside him in the gondola, echoed and | 


reéchoed until it silenced every other sound. 
He mounted the marble staircase with a 


haste that carried him without an instant’s | 


halt to the door of the ballroom. Quiroga 
was playing. The young Spanish violinist 
drew from his instrument the throbbing 
tragedy of a love-song of his native land. 
But Tom heard only laughter. Sheila was 
not there. Neither was Bonatelli. 

He questioned the several footmen. They 
had not seen their master for some time. 

Precipitately Tom left the room, found 
himself once more in the gondola. After 
all, Sheila had said something about a head- 
ache. More than likely she had returned 
to the hotel. 
glanced at his watch. The radium dial in- 
dicating two A. M. was not necessary. The 
numbers laughed up at him. 

Nor did he in any manner feel the aston- 
ishment he expressed when the night clerk 
informed him in precise, perfect English that 
he was positive Mrs. Robertson had not 
yet come in—both keys were in the box. 

All the way back to the Palazzo Bonatelli, 


the mystic charms exploited for his entangle- | 


ment.a few hours before reverberated with 
laughter. The night held its sides and shook 
shrilly. 





It was late, anyway! He) 





Mounting the stairs once more, he mut- 
tered clipped sentences after the manner of | 
those who reassure themselves by denying 
assurance. Well, suppose she had been on 
the Canal—what of it? She and Bonatelli 
certainly couldn’t have gone out alone! Un- 
doubtedly there had been a party of them— 
two or three boatloads. She would explain 
it all when they got back. Of course! Why 
not? 

He made no attempt to return to the ball- 
room. Every few moments that marked his 
slow pacing of the long salon on the balcony 
of which he had left Sheila and Bonatelli 
were punctuated by trips to that balcony. 

It was as he stepped down from the 
window-ledge following one of these surveys 
that Sheila slipped into the room by way of 
a door facing the only one which led to the 
main corridor. 

She was humming one of the gay little 
tunes reminiscent of the serenaders. A Ve- 
netian shawl, all bewildering embroidery of 
brilliant plumed birds and delicate flowers, 
draped loosely about her shoulders, trailed 
along the floor. But she appeared not ‘o 
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-then you don't know 
of the skin's 
‘Precious Moisture” 


Sarah Lee’s hands were always soft and 
her skin was just as smooth. She never 
complained like the rest of us, of chapped 
hands or cracked lips...she seemed always 
a lovely creature, perfectly oblivious of 
the weather and her skin. 


One night she told us the simple truth. 
“Your skin—every skin has a moisture 
and that is what keeps it loveliest! But 
we wash it away and the skin doesn’t 
get so much of it in winter. With- 
out this natural moisture the delicate 
skin dries up into tiny scales, stiffens 
and cracks—this we call, chapped. Fros- 
tilla Fragrant Lotion is exactly made to 
give back this ‘precious moisture’. It 
dissolves the scaliness, sinks right in and 
makes my skin feel so gloriously smooth. 
My grandmother told me about it.” 


We remembered, then, seeing her use 
something after she washed. So that 
was why she looked so fresh and always 
had about her such a clean, delicate 
fragrance! 

Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The 
Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. Established 
1873 by the late Clay W. Holmes. Selling Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., New York, Toronto, Lon- 
don and Sydney. 


Frostilla 


CJragrant [otion 


© T. P. Co. 
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Takes Off 41Lbs 
In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was heavier by more than forty 
pounds! Mrs. Ella Carpenter, New Orleans, 
explains how she reduced with such success: 

“I had long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 Ibs. Being a business woman I had no time 
nor money to waste on fads; but two months ago I 
decided to try a method that somehow seemed sen- 
sible. The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only 
a week—so I gave Wallace reducing records a 
chance and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


“Fifteen minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music It was uncommonly interest- 
I felt better from the start. But I watched my 


ing; 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; J lost 6% lbs. 
that first week. Naturally, I went on with it. The 


second week I lost 8 Ibs. more. 

“T didn’t do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs—I just got thin to music as the offer 
said I would. It was delightfully easy. Today, my 
bathroom scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft.5 inches!" 


Reduce without punishment: without any ‘“‘reduced 
look!”’ Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial 
is really free. Coupon brings the full first lesson— 
record and all—without payment now or on delivery. 
WALLACE (477) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., €hicago 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week’s 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Addres SS 


Sage Tea Turns 


Gray Hair Dark 


hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advan- 
tages of a youthful appearance. Your hair 
is your charm. It makes or mars the face. 
When it fades, turns gray and looks 
streaked, just a few applications of Sage 
Tea and Sulphur enhances its appearance 
a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from any 
drug store a bottle of “Wyeth’s Sage and 
Suiphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition 
of other ingredients. Thousands of folks 
recommend this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautitully, be- 
sides, no one can possibly tell, as it darkens 
so naturally and evenly. You moisten a 
sponge or soft brush with it, drawing this 
through the hair, taking one small strand 
at a time. By morning the gray hair dis- 
appears; after another application or two, 





Gray 


its natural color is restored and it becomes 
thick, glossy and lustrous, and you appear 
years younger. 

Wyeth Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 








notice it. Neither did she appear to notice 
him as he advanced toward hef. 

“How do you happen to come in that 
way ?” 

“Oh!” She turned her head without chang- 
ing the position of her body. He had never 
seen her eyes so luminous. They had taken 
on the look of the night. “We came in by 
the cunningest little canal to a rear en- 


trance. Didn’t you know there was one?” 
“We?” 
“Yes! Prince Bonatelli and I.” 


“You've been out with that dago—alone 
—until two-thirty ?” 

“Is it so late? I’d lost track of time.” 
She let fall the shawl and sank into a deep 
chair, stretching both arms above her head 
with gracefully indifferent languor. 

“Where have you been?” 

She smiled without answering, exactly as 
though she were smiling to herself. 

“Where have you been? Answer me!” 

“Why should that interest you?” she ob- 
served coolly. “You were amusing yourself.” 

“Traveling about after you!” he retorted 
without a tremor. 

“Were you—really ?” 

“T want an answer!” 

“Let me see—just where have I been?” 


OM stared into the eyes whose sudden, 

subtle change he could not analyze. 
They had an elusive look that suggested a 
mind on another plane while the body re- 
laxed in the engulfing chair. She seemed, 
somehow and suddenly, beyond reach. His 
anxiety, his anger, took another form. Was 
she deliberately blocking him? Was there 
any reason for this lapse of recollection ? 

He went closer, leaned over her. 

“You can’t put me off! What have you 
been doing?” 

She smiled again, this time a dreaming 
smile as her eyes traveled past him. 

“It would take too long to tell you all 
I’ve been doing. And do you know—I be- 
lieve I’m tired.” 

“Stop that, will you!” burst from Tom. 

Sheila glanced up with the hurt expression 
of a child. 

“Dear me—you are peeved about some- 
thing.” 

“Peeved! You stay out until three in the 
morning with a depraved dago—and expect 
me to sit back and ask no questions!” 

“Suppose you give me your alibi and I'll 
give you mine. Then we can compare 
notes.” 

The words came sweetly in a perfectly 
conversational tone. 

Tom straightened slowly. His hand started 
to his collar, then dropped. His muscles 
seemed locked too tight to permit the pewer 
of movement. 

“Alibi?” he put huskily. 

“You see,” was the nonchalant response, 
“T happen to know about you and the 
Marchesa. I saw you leave here together— 
hours ago.” 

Tom filled in the potent pause with a 
slight cough. 

“Oh, that! 

“Men always can. 
night ?” 

“It was nothing,” Tom stumbled on. “The 
Marchesa suggested that we go on the Canal 
for a bit.” 

“T didn’t ask where you went.” 

“But I’m telling you. There’s nothing 
about the whole affair that I can’t tell you.” 

“T’m glad you admit it was an affair.” 

Tom choked. The complete calm of this 
strange woman who accepted the potential- 
ities of what he had done precisely as if 
she had not been his wife, was a factor 
that robbed him of all power save a con- 
suming fury. 

“Incident, then!” he jerked out. 

“Does it matter what name we give it? 
You disappear for hours with the worst 
woman in Rome and come back perfectly 


I can explain that, of course.” 
Wasn't it a divine 
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pure! It taxes the imagination, doesn’t it, 
dear boy?” 

“So you went with Bonatelli to get even 
with me?” 

“Indeed I did not!” It was emphatic, un- 
equivocal. “You merely convinced me that 
in Italy one does completely as the Italians 
do. He'd been begging me to go with him 
and I'd refused. You made me see how 
silly I was.” 

“Sheila,” Tom began, 
enough—” 

“You don’t know me at all,” she broke in. 

“My wife couldn’t lose her head over a 
man she’d known only a few days.” 


“I know you well 


“That’s longer than you knew the 
Marchesa. These Italians have the most 
heavenly gift of expression,"—her eyes 
closed,—“‘haven’t they?” 

“Meaning that he made love to you!” 

“Well—he didn’t go to sleep.” 

“Sheila,"—Tom strode with long, im- 


patient steps the length of the room and 
back,—“whatever the impulse that prompted 
you— 

“It wasn’t an impulse,” she cut in without 
a second’s hesitation. “I’ve been wanting to 
do it for some time. I’ve wanted to—to 
play, ever since we've been in this divine 
country. You see, I felt all its charm and 
beauty while you were perfectly unconscious 
of them.” The lips whose trembling he had 
for so long failed to observe settled into their 
old bitter line. “It takes a bad woman to 
wake up a good man.” 

“You're taking that tone to protect your- 
self !” 

“No—I don’t want protection,” was the 
amazing answer. “The only kind a woman 
really wants, you stopped giving me long 
ago.” 

“Meaning—what ?” 

“What does it matter? 
understand.” 

“That’s damned clever,’ Tom muttered 
impotently. “Trying to stall me with talk!” 

“If I’ve anything to confess,” Sheila re- 
marked casually, “rest assured I wont—any 
more than you will.” 

Tom stood silent. Words at the moment 
were as impossible of achievement as the 
power to push down the walls of the pa- 
lazzo with his two shoulders. At a great 
distance, like a swift-receding landscape, he 
saw the woman whom for seven years he 
had called “wife,” the girl who in his college 
days had been the goddess on the mountain 
top. Had there flashed before him the 
record of those days when neither mountains 
nor palazzo walls were too high to scale, 
there might have been revealed with equal 
clarity the cause of the present, to him in- 
explicable, situation. Sheila indifferently 
hinting at the possibility--no, he eould not 
bring himself to put it inco words. He knew 
only that his fingers ached to grip, that the 
cumulative effect of this wild night was 
here in the chaotic silence of the great cham- 
ber, swimming red before him—in the 
singing of his eardrums, in the stinging back 
of his eyes. 

“Where is he?” 

“Who ?” 

“Bonatelli.” 

“Arranging for supper, I think. The ball- 
room was so stuffy after the sweetness out- 
doors that I came in here. Did you ever 
smell anything so lovely?” 

Tom ignored the question. 

“He'll be here presently,” she added, smii- 
ing softly. “He’s been a perfect dear—in- 
vited us to stay in Venice two weeks as his 
guests.” 


You wouldn't 


OR some reason, unaccountable even if 
he had paused to analyze it, Tom’s rage 
tore at his throat. 
“Of course you refused!” 
“Of course I accepted.” 
“Well, you can tell 
changed you’re mind!” 


him now you've 
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“But I haven't.” 

“We leave this damned plague-spot to- 
morrow. That settles it!” 

“I’m afraid it doesn’t. I wouldn’t think 
of leaving now—just when I’m beginning, 
really, to enjoy it.” 

“Are you telling me you'd stay on without 
me?” 

“What difference would it make if I did? 
For years it hasn’t mattered to you what 
I've done. You've been bored to death— 
and I’ve been miserable.” 

She got up as she said it, facing him, 
forcing his eyes to hers, arraigning him with 
a slow deliberation more poignant than 
anger, a calm tenseness more torturing than 
tears. In attitude, in expression, in voice, 
there was the revelation of one who had 
faced truth, who had accepted it without 
resignation, whose suffering had been suc- 
cessfully concealed behind the wall of pride. 

She stood with that smile which bewil- 
dered hovering about her lips while her eyes 
were somber behind their feverish light. In 
the middle of the big room, immutable in 
its long earthly experience, she looked all 
spirit, beyond mortal grasp, yet strangely, 
stirringly alive. 

“Good God!” 
long, groping stillness. 
this man?” 

“I care—for what he can give me. He 
knows I’m alive—a woman!” 

“Then he Aas been making love to you. 
He’s kissed you—held you” 

“Did the Marchesa make love to you? 
Did she kiss you—did she—” 

Without attempting to retaliate, envisaging 
only the picture to which his harassed brain 
held, he broke in: 

“Sheila—look here! I know nothing hap- 
pened tonight that you can’t tell me.” 

“You know nothing of the sort!” It was 
spoken with a conclusive calm. “For seven 
years, you’ve assumed you knew me—too 
well. Now—well, suppose you look upon 
me as the worst woman in Venice. You may 
not approve of me. But then, you didn’t 
approve of the Marchesa—and just see what 
she accomplished !” 


Tom spoke at last, after a 
“You don’t care for 


OM ROBERTSON sstood, feet apart, 

staring at her, too stunned for speech, 
too enraged to accept any realization but 
that of salt on raw wounds. The visit at Sor- 
rento, prolonged at Sheila’s insistence, swept 
before his eyes, insinuating in its significance. 
The long hours when he napped, how had 
she spent them? On the terrace—with the 
Prince! Walking—with the Prince! Driving 
—with the Prince! In a motor-launch— 
with the Prince! Shopping—with the Prince! 
And at night, after he went to bed—he had 
fallen into the habit of performing that 
ceremony as early as nine-thirty—what then? 
Strolling in the blossom-laden gardens—with 
the Prince! Or looking out over the Bay of 
Naples toward the flaring torch of Vesuvius 
against the sky! But with the Prince, of 


course—always the Prince! He had been 
omnipresent—with his smooth dark head 
bending above her fair one, his caressing 
voice, his attitude of the lover 

He heard her now through the fog that 
hung before his own groping vision. Like 
so many captains of similar craft, he had 


steered in that fog straight for the shoals 
with stubborn indifference, almost delibera- 
tion! The voice penetrating it came faint, 
weary as a warning bell which had long 
tolled unheeded. 

“Why do you suppose I planned this trip 
oi ours? To give me back all the tender- 
ness that marriage has stolen from me! 
thought it would make you love me the way 
you used to—take me in your arms again 
as if you meant it. Id pictured us together 
in the beauty of Southern Italy. And you 
went to sleep! I'd dreamed of us drifting on 
the Grand Canal. And you went to sleep! 
It took another woman to waken you—in 
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PROTECTION 


_ “Limited” crashes through the night. And pas- 
sengers sleép. They give no thought to the train’s 
terrific speed. The Block Signal system protects them. 


Homes, too, are surrounded by dangers. Night prowlers 
| 


infest our streets. Yet your family may sleep in peace- 
ful security —when a Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol 
is on guard. No other arm is so depend- 
able, so accurate, so safe. 





PHOTO DIAGRAM OF COLT POSITIVE LOCK. THE STEEL 
BAR OF SAFETY WHICH MAKES ACCIDENTAL DIS- 
CHARGE IMPOSSIBLE. ONLY A COLT HAS THIS FEATURE 











See your dealer and have him explain in detail 
all of the Colt safety features 
Catalogue ? Of course. Want it? 


} 
| 







| 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO. | 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Pacific Coast Representative 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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But I’ve no bitterness 
against her or you for that. If she could do 
what I couldn’t—more power to her! Only 
—lI've the right to what I want, too—beauty 
and romance, a little joy of living! And if 
Italy can give them to me—I’m going to 
stay here and take them.” 

“Without me?” Tom found himse?f saying. 

“You can do—exactly as you please!” 

“You don’t mean you want to quit me?” 

“You don’t suppose this could have hap- 
pened—if you had the least vestige of love 
left for me?” 

“Sheila !” 


one short hour. 


“Oh, I’ve known—even though you 
haven’t—how completely, how absolutely 
indifferent you are! And now—well, I’m 


glad we're facing facts at last.” 


E failed to take count of the break in 
the last words. He was beyond taking 
He knew only that the 
unbelievable had happened—in a flash, so it 
appeared to him. Sheila was telling him she 
was through! Sheila—his! A man may not 
think much about the air he breathes, but 
take it away, and he gasps for life. Sheila 
was chucking him. Sheila, intimating that 
he could go to the devil for all she cared! 
And for a whimsy! A wop who made an 
art of love! Who created havoc because 
he knew how to create a caress! 

His defeated reason’ told him no more. 
Bonatelli was taking his wife, his girl, away 
from him. The unreality of this mad night 
had evolved into a reality too hideous to 
face. 

Swimmingly he 
toward the door 
in so gayly, with 


saw Sheila turn and look 
by which she had come 
song on her lips and the 
seemed a shadow of the 
moon in her eyes. He saw her take a few 
hurried steps in the direction of Bonatelli, 
who met her with what seemed an expression 
elusively intimate, damnably understanding. 

He heard her say—and fancied a throbbing 


‘note underlining the simple phrase: “Ah, 
Prince—I thought you had forgotten me.” 
“I can never do that,”. was the soft 


answer. “Have you acquainted Mr. Robert- 
son with our new plans?” 

“Unfortunately’—the words reached haz- 
ily through Tom’s humming ears—‘he’s just 
told me that he has to leave Venice in the 
morning. But I'll be delighted to stay on— 
if you'll have me without him.” 

“I shall be most happy to have you— 


|either way.” 


It might have been nothing more than a 


speech of chivalry, the politesse of a charm- 


But Tom read into it the secret 

God—what a comatose idiot 
To let another man walk off 
| with her right under his nose! 

He wheeled abruptly, without pretense of 
diplomacy, without the slightest attempt to 
conceal the fact that his feelings were be- 
yond control. 

“Prince Bonatelli—I must ask you 
withdraw that invitation to my wife.” 

“Tom!” 

But he plunged ahead 

“Tt will be impossible for her to remain 
without me.” 

Bonatelli’s fine brows contracted 
lips compressed into a definite line 

“You overlook the fact, Mr. Robertson, 
that you have been included.” 

“I’m leaving Venice.” 

“But Mrs. Robertson informs me that she 
is not. And desiring most urgently to have 
her as my guest, I should scarcely be the 
one to invite her to go.” 

He was smiling, gently, deprecatingly. But 
{somehow Tom got the impression that he 
was laughing. Gleefully! Like that gargoyle 
in the garden! A laugh completely of stone! 
His unreadable eyes turned upon Sheila. He 
let them rest on hers. Her lids drooped. 
Exactly as if he were kissing her, Tom told 
himself. 


ing host 


to 


His 
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“I do not know how you arrange these 
little matters in America,” the Prince sug- 
gested without removing his eyes from hers. 

“We don’t arrange these so-called little 
matters,” Tom supplied without giving her 
time to answer. “That’s the trouble with 
this country—there’s too damned much ar- 
rangement!” 

“Tom—this is outrageous!” came breath- 
lessly. 

“I—beg your pardon!” He bowed in the 
direction of the Prince. “But I haven't the 
Latin’s grace—or tact.” 

Bonatelli’s smile did not in any way 
diminish. Its amused superiority still sug- 
gested satiric laughter. 

“Prince Bonatelli,”"—Sheila’s voice was 
scarcely audible,—“please accept my apology 
—for my husband.” 

“Tt is nothing. Shall we attribute it to 
the wines of Italy? Mr. Robertson has un- 
doubtedly drunk deep. The Marchesa is ac- 
customed to them—but an American fre- 
quently finds them disastrous.” 


HAT followed the politely uttered 

phrases Las never been more than a 
blur in Tom Robertson’s recollection. At the 
moment, he was conscious only of one fact 
He wanted to kill—like a savage who makes 
of destruction an orgy. Time, generations 
of gentlemen, Puritan traditions, law, order, 
self-discipline—all vanished into the space 
unknown where primitive man strips himself 
and leaves in tatters the garment of civil- 
ization. The beast that crouches in him 
leaped. Tom knew only the impelling force 
that sent him hurtling violently through 
the air. 

He did not know how it hapvened that 
Prince Bonatelli stood trembling, backed 
against the wall, with hand reaching des- 
perately toward the bell-pull. He had no 
visualization of the fear that snuffed the 
smile from the Italian’s eyes like a flame 
disappearing into nothingness. All he felt 
was the call to torture human flesh, to take 
from the vandal that which was his own. 

His own act was unrealized until a slender 
body came suddenly close against his, halt- 
ing him as if it had been a bulwark. He 
was less than a foot from the other man. 

“Tom—dear !” 

For an instant, the eyes into which he 
stared were indistinguishable. Then they 
came up to him, slowly illumining the haze 
before and about him—shining gloriously, 
lights through the fog. 

He looked down at the two hands on 
which veins and miscles stood rigid, at the 
fingers crooked to attack, and had tLe im- 
pression that they could not be his. He 
felt the furious shaking of his frame, poised 
recklessly to destroy. Slow wonder seized 
him—bewildered interrogation of motives 
that seize the mind when madness is dis- 
sipated. 

But more difficult to grasp, most com- 
pletely beyond explanation, was the look 
which had transformed the woman whose 
eyes had halted his onward rush, whose 
touch had restored his reason. 

“Tom,”—the terror in the words was 
triumph,—“you would have killed him!” 

Tom raised a shaking- hand. It went 
across his brow—and then, instinctively, 
flung about her shoulders. That gesture, 
protective, possessive, hostile, answered his 
self-interrogation better than eny mental 
process. ‘True—he would have killed! No 


question about that! Impossible if you like. | 
But there it was, in effect—fact irrefutable. | 


Sheila spoke again. It was something like 
a sob. 

“I wouldn’t have believed you cared— 
enough to care.” 

He held her closer. Still he did not speak. 

Exactly as if they had been alone in the 
room, they stood facing each other and the 
revelation which the lifting of the fog had 
shown just above the horizon 
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After the third light- 
less night, the busi- 
ness men took mat- 
ters into their own 
hands. “If the city 
won’t pay for the 
lights,we will,” they 
told the city council. 





Where was Lima when 
the lights went out? 


As part of an economy pro- 
gram, Lima, Ohio, tried 
turning out the street 
lights. The trial lasted three 
nights. 
One newspaper summa- 
rized the result as “the 
probability of a crime wave, 
increase in the number of 
traffic accidents, and theloss 
to Lima business houses 
ingests contston of a gigantic sum during 
gress. the holiday season.” 





MAZDA, the Mark of 
a Research Service. 
It is the mark which 
assures the user of 
the lamp that the 
manufacturer had 
advantage of the 
most recent findings 
of the Research Lab- 
oratories of the Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany. Invention 
moves from the ideal 
to the real. So the 
researches of men 
trained to investigate 
and experiment make 
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You Never Can Tell 


The Private Schools in the United States have collectively grown into a great educational embodi- 
ment. They are the enginery of the superior man-to-be. They are the Eton and Harrow of the 
American people. They are geared into the life of the American boy and girl, and so geared that 
the child whom we may facetiously call slow or listless at ten, often comes out at the head of the 
class and illustrates the eternal fact that “You never can tell.” 
Do you wish expert assistance in finding exactly the right school for your child? We will gladly 
assist you in making a selection. The Staff of our Department of Education has visited Private 
Schools from Maine to California. 
Please furnish the following data: type of school, whether for boy or girl, exact age, previous 
education, religious affiliation, location desired, approximate amount ro plan to expend for 
tuition and board, and other facts which will enable us to be fully helpful. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address 

The Director, Department of Education 
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t women. In almost any point on the map we 
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| The voice of Prince Bonatelli broke 
through the stillness—with a casual remark 
|concerning the moon. It had resumed all 
its accustomed resonance. 

“Undoubtedly foreigners find this wicked 
‘moon of ours a magician who hypnotizes 
them into absurdities they could not be 
guilty of at home.” 

Sheila turned within the arm that held 
|her, but without drawing away from it 

“That is most kind of you, Prince. There 
| doesn’t seem to be any other explanation of 
what has happened. Will you—please—for- 
give it?” She went to him then, hand out- 
stretched. 

He took it, 
fingers. 

“And under the circumstances, 
say—arrivederci?” she pursued. “That 
means, of course, that my husband and I 
shall look forward to seeing you in Paris. 
By that time, I hope, this littl—encounter 
—will have been entirely forgotten.” 

The unreadable look returned to the 





brushed his lips across the 


shall we 





SALUTE 


and he remained silent for a time, staring 


the picture out. 

“Well,” he said at last, “that’s the sort 
of thing that happens. It’s got to happen.” 

Mr. Lancelot said: “Exactly.” His face 
was in the shadow. Valentine, fiddling with 
a cigarette, still staring at the picture in his 
mind, went on: 

“IT mean, it’s inevitable, isn’t it? A man 
can’t go on forever living in the same house 
with a woman who laughs at the—the— 
well, you know what I mean—at the most 

sacred things in him. The crash has simply 
got to come. Got to, that’s all.” 

Mr. Lancelot said gloomily: “Of course, 
| there’s love.” 

Valentine thought profoundly about that. 
There was an immense silence. 

“No,” snapped Valentine. “That's just 
where you are wrong, sir. There was love. 
| Certainly. But they kill it. They just kill 
|love. I mean, I know what I’m talking 
|about. I’ve thought about this a lot lately. 
Valerest has just gone out of her way to kill 
my love.” 

Mr. Lancelot said dimly: ‘So I see. And, 
mind you, I am inclined to agree with you. 

It is quite true that some women just kill 
love.” 

“Mugs!” 
they are—mugs. 
said for that ghastly tag: 
treat them rough and tell them nothing. 

Mr. Lancelot went on: “Exactly. In the 
same way, I put my first wife out of my 
mind. I stuck firmly to those guns we have 
already referred to. A year or so went by. 
Then her parents approached me and sug- 
gested that we should come to some agree- 

| ment, either to live together once more or to 
arrange a divorce on the usual lines. They 
were good people. Their argument was that 
we were both too young to go on wasting 
| our lives in this shilly-shally way. 

“By this time, of course, the matter of my 
quarrel with my wife had faded into noth- 
| ing: there remained the enormous fact that 

we had quarreled, and the tremendous fact 
that, since neither of us had tried to make 
the quarrel up, our love must obviously be 
dead. 

“I referred her parents to her, saying I 
|} would do as she wished. She sent them 
back to me, saying she was quite indifferent. 
A divorce was then arranged by our lawyers; 
and I was divorced for failing to return to 
my wife on her petition for restitution of 
conjugal rights. The usual rubbish. 

“To be brief, it was not long before I 
married again. But now I was older, wiser. 
I had tasted passion; I had loved—to find 
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Prince’s eyes. It was equivocal without 
being in the least equivocating. It moved 
from the lady to her husband—and back 
again. 

“Americans are most interesting,” he ob- 
served finally. “When one expects nothing 
of them, they do—everything. And when 
one expects everything of them, they do— 
nothing.” 

Not for a long time did either of the 
Americans concerned ponder on the words 
They passed down the corridor and stairs 
Their gondola slipped its moorings and bore 
them away—into the dawn. 

But presently Tom’s arms loosened some- 
what; his lips for a brief space changed their 
occupation. 

“Sweetheart,” he whispered, “tell me— 
what did you do with Bonatelli all those 
hours ?” 

Sheila’s eyes opened languidly 
dreams, deep as the Canal. 

“Do you know, beloved,” she breathed, “I 
just can’t seem to remember!” 





They held 


LANCELOT 


that love was yet another among the dam- 
nable vanities that are perishable. 

“Valentine, I married my second wife with 
an eye to the mother of my children. I 
married sensibly. As you know, I have a 
considerable property; and I continued to 
desire, above all things, an heir to my name 
and a companion for my middle years 
That I have a companion now in you—and 
in Valerest—is due to the infinite grace of 
God: that I have not an heir to carry on 
my name is due to my own folly. 

“My second wife was of that ‘mother’ 
type of woman whom it is the fashion of 
our day to belittle as ‘matronly,’ but from 
whose good blood and fine quality is forged 
all that is best in great peoples. The dif- 
ference between my affection for her and my 
passion for my first wife is not to be de- 
scribed in words: yet when. she died in giv- 
ing birth to a dead child, you will easily 
understand how I was grieved almost beyond 
endurance—not only at the shattering of my 
hopes, but at the loss of a gracious lady and 
a dear companion. 

“I was at a South Coast resort the sum- 
mer after my wife’s death. One morning on 
the sands I struck up a great friendship with 
a jolly little boy of three, while his nurse 
was gossiping with some of her friends 
Our friendship grew with each fine morn- 
ing; and the nurse learned to appreciate my 
approach as a relief for a time from her 
duties. 

“You will already have seen, Valentine, 
the direction of my tale: the irony of my 
life must already be clear to you: nor can 
you have failed to see the pit of vain hopes 
that sometimes awaits those who ‘stick to 
their guns.’ To be brief, as my young 
friend and I sat talking one morning, or as 
he talked and I played with handfuls of 
sand, thinking how gladly I had called him 
my son, he leaped up with a scream of joy, 
and presented me to his father and mother. 

“My first wife had grown into a calm and 
beautiful woman. Yet even her poise could 
not quite withstand the surprise of our 
sudden meeting; and it was her husband 
who broke the tension, and won my deepest 
regard forever, by taking my hand. From 
that moment, Valentine, began for me, and 
I think for them both, and certainly for the 
boy, as rare and sweet a friendship as, I 
dare to say, is possible in this world. 

“People like ourselves, Valentine, must, for 
decency, conform to certain laws of conduct. 
The love that my first wife and I redis- 
covered for each other was not, within our 
secret hearts, in our power to control; yet 
it did not need even a word or a sign from 
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either of us to tell the other that our love 
must never, no matter in what solitudes we 
might meet, be expressed. Her husband was 
a good man, and had always understood 
that our divorce had not been due to any 
uncleanliness or cruelty, but to what is 
called, I think, incompatibility of tempera- 
ment. So until she died, soon after, the 
three of us were devoted friends and con- 
stant companions. 

“And that,” said Mr. Lancelot from the 
shadows, “is all my story. More or less!” 


VALENTINE sat very still. Mr. Lance- 
lot paced up and down. Silence walked 
with him. 

Valentine muttered: “I’m sorry. It’s a 
dreadful story. My God, yes. May I have 
some more brandy, please ?” 

“It’s not,” snapped Mr. Lancelot, “a 
dreadful story. It is a beautiful story. Yes, 
certainly.” 

Valentine said: “Well, call it beautiful if 
you like. But I should hate it to happen 
to me.” 

“There are,” said Mr. Lancelot, “consola- 
tions.” 

Mr. Lancelot paced up and down. 

“Consolations,” repeated Mr. Lancelot. 

Valentine said: “Oh, certainly. I suppose 
there always are consolations. All the same, 
I should hate to be done out of my son like 





that; for that’s what it comes to.” 

Mr. Lancelot was in a distant corner of 
the room, his face a shadow among shadows 
He said: “Exactly. That is why, Valentine 
Chambers, I said there were consolations 
My wife’s second husband was Lawrence 
Chambers.” 

Valentine said: “Oh!” Mr. Lancelot 
touched him on the shoulder. Valentine | 
said: “Good Lord! I might have been your 
son!” 

“You might,” said Mr. Lancelot. “But it | 
has come to almost the same thing in the 
end, hasn’t it? Except, perhaps, that I have 
not a father’s right to advise you.” 

Valentine said violently: “By God, sir, 
you've got every right in the world to ad- 
vise me. Considering what you've done for 
me all my life!” 

“Then,” said Mr. Lancelot, “don’t be an 
ass. 
Valentine saw Valerest’s mocking eyes, 
heard Valerest’s mocking laugh. He mut- 
tered: “But, look here, Valerest will just | 

think I've given—” 

“She will grow,” said Mr. Lancelot. He 
was tired. “And, Valentine, she has more 
right to be an ass than you have. Remem- 
ber that. They put up with a lot of pain, | 
women; and there’s no real reason why they 
shouldn’t have some fun first.” 


HIS is a very short chapter. It deals 
with a man and his wife in a bedroom. 
Exception can, life being what it is, be taken | 
to the possibilities of such a situation. That 
is why this is a very short chapter 
The state of Valentine’s mind as he as- 
cended the stairway of the small house in 
Charles Street is best described by the word 
“pale.” He felt pale. What made him feel 
pale was terror, just common-or-garden ter- 
ror. It was, you understand, past one | 
o'clock in the morning; he had thundered 
out of the house at about half-past eight: | 
and the house was now as still as a ceme- 
tery. The conclusion, to Valentine, was ob- 
vious: the house was as still as a cemetery | 
of love. He saw Valerest waiting, waiting, 
waiting for him to return; he heard the 
clock striking ten, eleven, midnight; then 
he saw Valerest flush with a profound tem- 
per, hastily pack a few things, and—stamp 
out of the house, never to return! | 
Within the bedroom all was dark, silent— | 
very dark, very silent. Valentine stood just | 
within the doorway, listening very intently. 
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He could not hear Valerest breathing. There 
was no Valerest to hear. 

“Oh, God!” said Valentine. 

“Oh, damn!” piped Valerest from the 
darkness. “What do you want to wake me 
for?” 

“Valerest, thank heavens you're here! I 
got such a shock.” 

“Here? Shock?” In the light, Valerest 
stared up at him with sleepy bewilderment. 
Her curly hair was all over the place. Valen- 
tine made it worse by running his fingers 
through it. 

“Valentine,” she said severely, “what are 
you talking about? Why shouldn't I be 
here? Why did you get a shock?” 

Valentine said violently: “I love you, Val- 
erest.” 

It was a long way for Valerest’s arm to 
go to reach Valentine’s face as he stood 


4 | above the bed; but it did, and it pulled, and 
1 | she whispered: “Come here, Valentine. Oh, 


Valentine, I rather love you, too.” 

Now, there are writers who would think 
nothing of ending this chapter with a row of 
dots, viz: .... The author of this work, 
however, while yielding to no one in his ad- 
miration of a dexterous use of dots, does not 
think that they can be considered, as dots, 
to be a fit expression of the possibilities of 
love. Indeed, he goes so far as to think that 
the use of dots in love is common, that 
their inevitable use by writers when they 


| have come to the stuff of their stories has 


become a public nuisance, and that the prac- 
tice should be discouraged as dishonest, since 
what it really comes to is selling a dud to 
readers -just when they are expecting some- 


| thing to happen. It is much better, after all, 


to say nothing. The author of this work, 
for instance, says nothing at all about Valen- 
tine and Valerest after Valerest had told 
Valentine that she rather loved him. He just 
leaves them. It is, after all, the decent thing 
to do. And it is, after all, Mr. Lancelot who 
has the old brandy. 
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AS Valentine left the house in Cadogan 
Gardens, Turner entered in on Mr. Lan- 
celot. Very old was Turner. He drooped 
across the room. 

“Shall I shut up now, sir?” 

Mr. Lancelot said: “Yes, do. But just 
give me a drop of that brandy first, will 
you. That's very fine brandy, that is.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“How long have you been with me, 
Turner ?” 

“Been with you, sir?” Turner stared at 
his master in bewilderment. Very old, 
Turner was. “Why, I was with your fa- 
ther, sir! I've known you ever since you 
was born.” 

“Ah! But did you ever know, Turner, 
that I had been married twice? And that 
my first wife, Turner, had divorced. me?” 

Turner lost patience. He was very old; 
the hour was very late. He said severely: 
“I never seen you like this before, sir. Not 
all these years. I don’t know what you are 
talking about, that I don’t. You married 
twice! Once was enough for you, sir, if 
you will permit an old man the liberty 
And you divorced! I never heard of such a 
thing! I'd like to see the woman fit to di- 
vorce a Lancelot, that I would! I never 
heard of such a thing.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Lancelot. “Well, have it 
your own way, Turner. But it made such a 
thundering good story that I was near be- 
lieving it myself. All in a good cause, 
Turner: to teach that-boy a thing or two. 
Like to see children happy, Turner. And 
his mother wont mind, not she. A good, 
sensible woman, she was, if on the plain 
side. And, d'you remember, Turner, she al- 
ways wanted a drop of romance in her life: 
well, she’s got it now, poor dear. And 
just give me another drop of that brandy, 
will you. That's very fine brandy, that is.” 

“The bottle,” said Turner bitterly, “is 
empty.” 

“Drat that boy!” said Mr. Lancelot 


THE HEART OF KATIE O’'DOON 
- (Continued from page 41) 


carrying garments from the sales-floors up 
to the busy alteration department where the 
fitters’ changes were made. Naturally she 
developed a speaking acquaintance with 
Mrs. Roth, the worried and hurried chief of 


| alterations. 


Late one afternoon when Katie brought 
up, with pins marking its alterations, a din- 
ner gown that had been promised for de- 
livery the following morning to a customer 
so important that she could not be denied, 
Mrs. Roth was in despair. 

“I can’t possibly do that thing!” she 
cried. “My girls already have more prom- 
ised work than they can ever possibly do!” 

Katie took all her courage in her hands. 
“Please, Mrs. Roth—if you'll let me try— 
I'll do it tonight.” 

“You!” exclaimed Mrs. Roth, staring at 
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this black-garbed stock-girl, “That's an 
imported dress, and it’s worth five hundred 
dollars. What on earth can you know about 
altering and fitting gowns ?” 

“Perhaps not very much,” admitted Katie. 
“But I’ve always made my own clothes.” 

Mrs. Roth continued to stare at the girl. 
Then she threw up hands of resignation. 

“Go ahead. You can’t do worse than 
spoil the sale, and that'll be spoiled any- 
way if the dress is not ready!” 

So all that night Katie joyously ripped 
and sewed and made cunning alterations of 
lines. She adored the touch of the soft silk; 
she loved the idea of refashioning this rare 
garment to satisfy and adorn the woman 
who was to wear it. The dress was de- 
livered the following morning; its purchaser 
made no complaint, and therefore Mrs. 
Roth was vastly relieved. But Katie’s real 
praise came after she had remodeled, during 
overtime, two other evening gowns. 

“Child, you are a born copyist!” ex- 
claimed the tired Mrs. Roth. “I don’t know 
how you got the knack of it, but it just 
seems that anything you see once, you can 
make its exact duplicate!” 

Madame Ravenal’s shop, by reputation, 
dealt only in imported garments. Further, 
the shop was so exclusive that it carried only 
a single outer garment of any style, and a 
customer therefore had the assurance that 
she was not going to have the mortification 
of unexpectedly meeting upon another 
woman the twin sister of her own gown; 
and for such vestmental insurance Madame 
Ravenal chargéd about two hundred per 
cent above an excellent profit. 


In practice, as Katie soon learned, 
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Madame Ravenal had two copies made up 
in her workroom of each of her most ex- 
pensive importations. Of course she was 
very careful about the geography of her 
sales. The originals were sold to her New 
York trade; one duplicate might be sold 
to the South or Middle West, and the other 
to the Pacific Coast. Thus there was little 
danger of the triplets ever meeting, and of 
the ladies in them being annoyed by the 
kinship. 


Chapter Eight 


\ HILE Katie thus watched, picking up 

every point, the months rolled onward 
to June. .Katie had not seen Mr. Gordon since 
she refused his invitation to dinner; and 
then early one afternoon he came into the 
shop behind Lily Spencer and a handsome 
dark girl whose every line of face and figure 
was patrician. The three had lunched to- 
gether, were bound for the races, but the 
dark girl had insisted on stepping into 
Madame Ravenal’s for a minute to pick up 
a rag of an evening gown. The saleslady 
who waited on them called Katie to her 
assistance. Both Lily and Mr. Gordon spoke 
to Katie, and when Katie went for the first 
model ordered by the saleslady, the fun-lov- 
ing and friendly Lily followed her 

“What do you think of the girl with us, 
Mary?” she whispered. 

“She’s handsome, and she looks rich,” re 
plied Katie. 

“She’s both. Her name is Madeleine For- 
sythe. She has oodles of the real old-family 
stuff in her—and at that, she thinks she has 
a lot more than she has. Remember, Mary, 
what I once told you about the chief life- 
work of Billy Gordon?” 

“You mean his dodging girls who are try- 
ing to marry him?” 

“Just that. And of the whole lot, Made- 
leine Forsythe has the best chance. She has 
the most determination, though she hides it. 
I'm betting she'll finally land Billy. Thought 
your knowing about her would make these 
few minutes in your day of toil a bit more 
interesting.” And with a soft, mischievous 
chuckle Lily strolled away. 

When Katie returned with the lilac gown 
she had been sent for, Miss Forsythe gave 
it a glance, rejected it, and turned a cool 
gaze of inspection upon Katie. Eyes could 
not have been more impersonal, more su- 
perior. 

“I've just been told that you are that 
Mary O’Brien Miss Spencer ran down, took 
care of, and then placed here.” 

“Yes, Miss Forsythe,” said Katie. 

“I hope you properly appreciate what she 
has done for you?” 

“I do, Miss Forsythe.” 

For a moment longer the gazes of the two 
held. Katie’s mediumistic ability was not 
wholly fraudulent; to an extent she could 
really read the hidden natures of people. In 
this graceful product of long-inherited wealth, 
beneath all that was lovely to the eye, she 
sensed a young woman who was clever, 
subtly indirect in her methods, patient, ut- 
terly selfish in her dominant desires, and 
perhaps unscrupulous and swift in action 
when she saw these desires endangered. But 
Katie was not medium enough then to fore- 
see, any more than Miss Forsythe, that she 
was facing for the first time the woman 
who, of all women, was to play the most 
vital part in the later drama of her life. 

But just now all Katie felt was an in- 
stinctive antagonism, the sprouting of anger. 
Behind the calm impersonality of Miss 
Forsythe’s gaze, Katie read an arrogance 
ind contemptuous indifference that were an 
insult to her pride. 

Miss Forsythe made the rounds of the 
cases im which the evening gowns were hung, 
the saleswoman guiding her, and Katie fol- 


lowing to be of service on command. Miss 
Forsythe walked with a slightly swaggering 
but fashionable gait; she had comments to 
make, mostly fault-finding, on a dozen 
gowns, and she interrupted her own talk 
several times to call across the room to Mr. 
Gordon such bits as: “Oh, Billy, I’m sorry 
to keep you waiting so long, but such a 
wretched assortment I’ve never seen!” 
Three times she made occasion, with her 
cool superiority, to rebuke Katie for her 
awkwardness, and Katie’s original antagon- 
ism sprouted into even more vigorous anger, 
although she managed to keep a quiet 
tongue. 

At length a dinner gown of brilliant 
emerald chiffon edged with ostrich feathers 
was selected, and ordered to be delivered 
the next morning. As Miss Forsythe was 
leaving, she had a final corrective word for 
Katie: 

“Miss Spencer has been more than gener- 
ous to you. Try to cure your clumsiness, if 
you expect to hold a position such as this.” 


HAT instant Katie’s anger was trans- 

formed into hatred. All the Irish in her 
became a wilder Irish. She wanted to take 
Miss Madeleine Forsythe apart, into the 
smallest possible pieces. It so chanced that 
no other customers were on the floor, and 
when the door had closed behind Miss For- 
sythe Katie gave way to a mad, irresistible 
impulse. With the elegance of stride of one 
who knows she is a great young lady, her 
chin held high, Katie walked to the middle of 
the room, asked an imaginary saleslady to be 
shown evening gowns, and then in swaggering 
self-assurance she followed the nonexistent 
lady to the cases. The doors of these she rolled 
back; she made depreciative remarks about 
the gowns in precise finishing-school English ; 
she carried on a conversation, mostly criti- 
cism, with the saleslady; she rebuked the 
awkward Mary O’Brien; she interpolated 
many remarks beginning, “Oh, Billy—” She 
was Miss Madeleine Forsythe to the life, 
with just the amount of exaggeration to 
make an impersonation humorously satiric. 
And although she was doing a caricature, 
there was real grace behind all her move- 
ments—the grace that was hers by birth, 
and which she had developed by her years 
of swimming and fancy diving in the Hud- 
son. The stock-girls laughed outright; even 
the salesladies smiled. 

Then an ominous voice sounded from the 
rear: “You, there—what are you doing?” 

Katie whirled about, and her vibrant 
anger was instantly replaced by a disastrous 
fear which reduced her to flaccidity. In the 
doorway of the sacred office stood the im- 
posing figure of Madame Ravenal. 

“Come here, please,” commanded Madame 
Ravenal, amid the sudden death of the 
gayety. 

Katie walked obediently to her doom. In 
another minute, for the first time; she was 
in. the sacred office, Madame Ravenal seated 
behind a great desk with a top of plate- 
glass, and Katie standing before it awaiting 
the sentence of death. 

“T heard and saw all you said and did,” 
Madame Ravenal stated promptly. “What 
do you mean by making sport of my cus- 
tomers ?” 

“I—I got mad at Miss Forsythe—that’s 
all,” came from Katie’s dry throat. She knew 
she was going to be fired, and she didn’t 
want to go. From her lowly place she had 
for months looked up at Madame Ravenal 
with awed respect; in Madame Ravenal she 
had sensed a hard-working woman wha 
knew her business. 

“When I saw you at Miss Spencer’s house 
several months ago, you talked English right 
out of the gutter,” continued the brusque 
Madame Ravenal. “A few minutes ago [ 
heard you talking as good English as Miss 
Forsythe. How did that come about?” 
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Haltingly Katie told of the tutor, of the 
night-school, of the long Sundays spent in 
study. 

“You mean that all the months you've 
been with me, you've not taken an hour 
of your time for fun?” demanded Madame 
Ravenal. “What was the idea of all this 
studying ?” 

“When you first saw me, you told me I'd 
have to keep dumb if I was to get a job 
with you. That made me see I had to have 
an education if I ever wanted a better job.” 

Madame Ravenal gazed at Katie for a 
silent moment. 

“How old are you?” 

“Just past nineteen.” 

“A little over five feet four in height, 
weight around one hundred and twenty. 
That about right ?” 

“Yes, Madame Ravenal,” be- 
wildered Katie. 

“Ever have any physical training?” 

Katie said she had not. But on further 
questioning she remembered that she had 
danced with the other children on the side- 
walks to the music of the hurdy-gurdies 
that came into Cherry Lane; and she told 
of her strenuous swimming and her efforts 
to perfect her fancy diving during the years 
while on the roaming houseboat. 

“But diving off a houseboat doesn’t ex- 
plain how you learned to walk as I just 
saw you walk. How did you learn to walk?” 

“By watching the ladies who come into 
your shop—the best of the ladies, I mean.” 


said the 


ADAME RAVENAL touched an ivory- 

topped button in a row under her 

right hand. Presently Miss Grennell, the 
forelady, entered. 

“Miss Grennell, bring me the gown Miss 
Forsythe just bought,” ordered Madame 
Ravenal. 

In a few more,moments Miss Grennell 
was back with the evening gown of emerald 
chiffon. 

“How’s your underwear, girl?” demanded 
Madame Ravenal. 

For the first time during this interview 
Katie felt a flare of courage, almost of 
anger. “I put it on fresh every morning,” 
she answered. “I wash it myself.” 

“All right. Miss Grennell, help her get 
into that gown. Arrange that mop of black 
hair rather low on her neck so that its mass 
has the effect of being behind her left ear 
Also get the emerald comb from the safe 
and fix it just over the ear.” 

Madame Ravenal had spoken with the 
crispness of a general who has sure knowl- 
edge of every detail, and like such a gen- 
eral, she was obeyed. In remarkably few 
minutes the transformation had been com- 
pleted. 

“Now, girl,” continued Madame Ravenal, 
“walk back and forth in front of my desk 
Try to walk as if you're a lady and you 
belong inside those clothes, and cut out any 
of your tricksy steps.” 

Dazedly Katie promenaded to and fro 
until stopped by Madame Ravenal. “That’s 
enough, child. Now take a look at yourself 
in the glass across there.” 

Katie stepped into the wide embrace of 
the three full-length mirrors. She almost 
cried aloud in her surprise, and a tingle 
sang ecstatically through her. She could 
hardly believe the thing she saw, for this was 
the first time Katie O’Doon even seriously 
considered that she might be good-looking. 

“That will do,” the voice of Madame 
Ravenal interrupted the entrancing vision. 
“Get back into your own clothes and run 
along.” 

When Katie had closed the door after her, 
Madame Ravenal said to her forelady: “Well, 
Grennie, what do you think of the girl?” 

“She may prove rather unusual, I think.” 

“Rather unusual—oh. hell, Grennie!” ex- 
ploded Madame Ravenal, who could talk like 
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a very real general when in the mood. “Why 
don’t you come out into the open and say 
we've been a pair of poor damned blind 
boobs! That girl has real class—though 
heaven alone knows where she got it. She’s 
had an almost ideal physical training to 
develop grace, though she doesn’t guess that, 
either. And almost the best part of her is 
that she doesn’t yet know how good she is. 
Lord, if it wouldn’t have been bad for busi- 
ness, I wish that snippety Miss Forsythe 
could have seen the monkey that tenement 
girl made of her—Forsythe had it coming 
to her! Grennie, after this you’re to use 
the O’Brien girl as a model to show off our 
niftiest evening gowns, whenever you need a 
model.” 


HAT was almost breaking a precedent, 

or rather renewing an old one: for 
Madame Ravenal, as had the very best of 
the other shops, had practically discontinued 
the former practice of using models as an 
aid in selling dresses. That practice they 
had left with the second- and third-class 
shops, who had seized upon it 

“Very well,” agreed Miss Grennell. 

“And Grennie—I've just been scheming 
out our exhibit of advance fall models we're 
going to display in the Fashion Show I've 
promised to give as a part of the Milk Fund 
Fair late in August out at Huntington and 
Southampton. I think I have something 
lined up which will make that Long Island 
summer crowd think we’re better than ever. 
And if that little O’Brien girl develops prop- 
erly, she’s going to have on her back the 
snappiest gowns I show. That’s all, Gren- 
nie. Send that girl back in to me.” 

A minute later, when Katie was again 
before the great glass-topped desk, she was 
still as dismayed and bewildered as before. 

“How much are you being paid, O’Brien ?” 
asked Madame Ravenal. 


“What Miss Grennell started me on—| 


fifteen dollars a week.” 

“Beginning with last Monday your pay 
will be twenty-five a week. It may soon 
be more, if you do good work. Miss Gren- 
nell will tell you what to do.” 

“What!” gasped the astounded Katie. 
“Why, Madame Ravenal—” 

Then quite the most unexpected thing 
happened to Katie that had happened to her 
in all her nineteen years. The stiff, im- 
posing visage of Madame Ravenal relaxed 
into a smile; she stood up, slipped an arm 
around Katie and kissed her on the fore- 
head. 

“You’re a dear, my child, and I like you 
~—and you'll find old Ravenal is not so bad. 
Don’t let yourself become a little idiot, and 
don’t let anyone make you a little idiot— 
and who knows, perhaps some day Ravenal 
may be glad to be making your gowns. Now 
get out of here. Can't you sce I’m busy?” 

Katie got out somehow, with a vague 
memory that Madame Ravenal had snuffled 
and used her handkerchief. Katie could not 
understand anything, but she was living in 
a wild chaos of happiness, and her soul was 
trying to trill on high C. 


Chapter Nine 


[ ) UaiNe the weeks that followed, Katie, 
accustomed all her life to roughest cot- 
ton, wore as a matter of business silk next 
to her skin, and joyed in its caressing soft- 
ness. And a dozen times a day she was 
bedecked in the finest of Madame Ravenal’s 
importations for evening wear, and was ever 
seeing herself in new effects. And more 
consciously than before she studied the 
graceful and gracious technique of being a 
lady; for as she then saw it, imitating a 
lady meant the dollars and cents of her 
future. The pretense of being a lady, that 
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| And though a job, she loved it. 
these beautiful gowns, even though they 
were not hers, and such things were never 
to be hers. Perhaps it was because she loved 
them so much, tried to put vitality into her 


so many of them, even though this was the 
lean season. 

These were the happiest weeks, so far, of 
Katie O’Doon’s life. Often she looked back 
upon Cherry Lane and all her past, and 
| wished that her poor mother were alive to 
share some of her present luxury. Also she 
| frequently thought of her Aunt Maggie, so 
|} often too drunk to conduct her séances, and 
of the old slattern female hobo of a house- 
| boat. And often she thought, with fear, of 
her father—not so much fear, but rather a 
vast relief that she had escaped him, if he 





She loved ' 


brief wearing of them, that she helped sell | 


| were still living, and escaped the fate similar | 


j|to her mother’s that he might have brought 
upon her. She could not possibly have 
|safer, more unsuspected sanctuary against 
this old, terrible man—she always thought 
j of him as old—than in her princess’ clothes 
here in Madame Ravenal’s. 

| But all these things—her mother’s death, 
| Cherry Lane, Aunt Maggie, her father—now 
|seemed in the far, far past. 
land his fiddle! And except for that very 
different figure, now the suave Peter Romain, 


All, that is, | 
|except Morris Blum, and his silent dev-tion, | 


| who seemed ever to be hovering with sinister | 


nearness to her. 


counter—through Katie’s prosperity the two 
were now sharing a one-room apartment, 
with kitchenette and bath—was worried over 
the danger that might be lying in wait for 
|the now more prosperous Katie from plau- 
sible but unscrupulous men. A pretty un- 
protected girl, poor, but with enough money 


such, for Amy, had been the invariable les- 
son of the movies. With clumsy solicitude 
she tried to caution Katie; but Katie laughed 
at her warnings, and called her a darling 
old fool. 
Jimmy Harmon, who also distrusted hand- 
some men, often privately discussed this 
danger; they decided that they would stand 
by, and rescue Katie in her hour of need. 


ing mannequin in Madame Ravenal’s choice 
exhibit. Katie herself realized that she wore 
clothes with a better air than the women of 
these fashionable summer colonies, but that 
knowledge did not turn her head. They 
were real; she was just a pretense, wearing 


world of difference. 

Madame Ravenal was more appreciative 
Back in the office of the shop, that formidable 
lady raised her ten dollars a week, and for 
the second time kissed her. 





claimed. “I want you to promise me right 
}now you'll never let anybody buy you away 
from me without first giving me a chance to 
meet or better the price.” 

“Why, I'd never think of doing such a 
thing!” 

“That's a relief. Another thing: I don't 
want you to make any kind of business 
decision without your first consulting me. 
Will you promise ?” 

“Of course I promise, Madame Ravenal!” 
| The very idea of her leaving Madame 


for a little finery, was always in danger: | 


None the less Amy and her patient | 


clothes as a business—that made a _ wide | 


Good-hearted Amy Miller, still at the lace- 





At the fashion shows at Huntington and | 
Southampton, Katie was easily the outstand- | 


“You've done me proud!” the modiste ex- | 


|Ravenal, entering another business, when | 


'she was now to get thirty-five dollars! The 
lincredible sum of thirty-five dollars! 


HE fall and early winter trade now be- 


gan, and Katie was very busy changing 
from one flimsy masterpiece of current fashion 
into another. During the passing months she 
had several times accidentally met Billy 
! Gordon, and on these occasions he had again 
|asked her to have dinner with him, and she 
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had each time refused. She met him in 
October, and the usual invitation was once 
more forthcoming. She felt she had earned 
one evening off, and she really liked Billy 
Gordon despite the damning fact that he 
still was just a loafer; so she accepted the 
invitation for an evening during the follow- 
ing week. 

The evening arrived. Since he could not 
very well be received in the one room oc- 
cupied by Katie and Amy, he had been 
instructed to push a button in the entrv and 
wait. This he did, and in hardly more than 
a minute Katie had joined him. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, staring at her. 

“Do you like the way I look?” she asked. 

“I should say I do! Who wouldn't?” 

“I tried to please you,” she smiled. “The 
firm of Ravenal always tries to please.” 

She was in a green gown that was a bril- 
liant sister of the one she had tried on 
that memorable day in Madame Ravenal’s 
office. Her idea had been an unthinking but 
thrilling impulse: since she had made her 
first success in that green gown, an associa- 
tion of ideas had prompted her to make her 
first appearance at a dinner party in that 
same successful gown of green. She had 
bought the material and had made the gown 
after hours up in Mrs. Ruth’s workroom, 
and had done likewise with her long green 
cloak. 

“But—but, I say,” stammered Billy Gor- 
don in misery, “I can’t take you out in 
clothes like those.” 

“Why not?” she demanded sharply 

“Why—why, isn’t the reason perfectly ob- 
vious ?” 

“Why not?” she repeated. 

There was nothing for it but to answer 
her question with the ugly truth. He was 
a very miserable young man. 

“Don’t you see that if you wear those 
things, people will say that I’m paying for 
your clothes? You understand what people 
will mean by that?” 

He had expected her to be shocked, to 
cringe away in shame. He had his surprise. 
She laughed. 

“Why, you poor stupid man, you’re as 
silly as Amy! That same old stuff of the 
poor working-girl lured away by the splendid 
gifts of the handsome villain! Aren't you 
alive to the fact that plenty of working-girls 
can pay for their own things? Now, come 
on—let’s go!” 

“All the same,” he persisted, “it might be 
better if you changed into something simple.” 

“You listen to me,” she snapped, suddenly 
a stiff figure with blazing eyes. “I made 
these clothes especially to go with you to- 
night. Either I go in these clothes, or I 
don’t go at all! Now the next move is 
strictly your move.” 

He yielded. 


IS car took them down to Rogano’s, 

where he had reserved a table. Rogano’s 
was south of Washington Square, but not of 
Greenwich Village. It was an establishment 
of some note, with a strangely triple per- 
sonality: here congregated quiet people in 
quiet garb; here were bohemians with money 
to spend and ideas to expound with voice 
and gesticulations; and here were smart 
people from uptown—for these smart people, 
ever on the lookout for something different, 
had discovered that Rogano’s served good 
food and had a piquancy all its own. It 
had been because of the quiet element of 
its character that Billy Gordon had picked 
Rogano’s; he had thought Katie would feel 
at home in the simple costume he had ex- 
pected her to wear. 

Rogano himself, plump, urbane, received 
them and escorted them to their table with 
its upholstered seat against a wall. The 
dinner had been already ordered, and Katie 
had no more than taken: in the mixed crowd, 
the small glistening dancing-ffoor and the 


tiny stage at one end whereon sat the 
orchestra, when her gaze was caught by 
three new figures entering the door. That 
instant Katie was filled with panic. The 
three were Lily Spencer and Madeleine 
Forsythe, with Peter Romain as their escort. 
The trio recognized Billy Gordon, and 
crossed toward him. Katie realized that her 
long-escaped meeting with Peter was a bit of 
drama belonging to the very next moment. 

Katie was introduced to Madeleine For- 
sythe and Peter Romain as “Miss O’Brien.” 
Peter bowed formally, his handsome face a 
mask of a stranger’s courtesy. The drama 
did not have its first explosion from Peter 
Romain ; the first explosion had quite another 
source. Katie noted that Madeleine For- 
sythe’s eyes were glittering, then noted that 
Madeleine wore the very evening gown of 
emerald chiffon which had been sold her 
from Madame Ravenal’s shop a few months 
before—the gown of which her own was a 
twin sister. 

“May I see you in the ladies’ room for 
a moment, Miss O’Brien?” Madeleine re- 
quested in a low voice. 

“Certainly,” said Katie, following her. She 
was glad of any occasion that would post- 
pone her meeting with Peter Romain. 


HE dressing-room gained, Madeleine dis- 
missed the attendant and closed the 
door. Then she turned on Katie. 

“You impudent little fool,” she stormed 
imperiously, “daring to try to humiliate me 
before my friends by wearing an imitation of 
my own gown! Oh, I know you took out 
the model and had it copied! And I know 
the person you coaxed into paying for it!” 

“Say, you be careful with your mouth!” 
leaped hotly from Katie. 

“Oh, I know! Shopgirls can’t pay for 
such clothes! It was Billy Gordon who 
paid! But I'll say he shows mighty poor 
taste in the girls he picks up to play with 
on the side!” 

“I told you to be careful, or clse—” 

“Oh, don’t think I object to your be- 
longing to Billy Gordon,” Madeleine raged 
on, “but I do object to your putting on my 
clothes and parading—” 

Katie’s right hand shot out, and her open 
palm cracked against Madeleine's left cheek. 
There was an’ amazed shriek. Katie’s left 
hand shot~ out and cracked against Made- 
leine’s right cheek. There was another shriek, 
and Madeleine. cringed backward and 
crumpled down upon. the divan, from which 
she looked up in shrinking terror. 

“Just ene more -crack like that, just one 
more word,” Katie burst out, her fingers 
flexed into talons, “and you wont be humil- 
iated by the idea of there being two green 
gowns! There'll be just one green gown, 
and I'll be wearing it. I’ve got a notion to 
take you apart, anyway, just to see what 
such damned things are made of! Now, are 
you going to behave? Better speak quick! 
Are you going to try to be a good little 
child and behave ?” 

“Yes—yes!” choked out the terrified girl. 

“Then sit right where you are for a good 
long time, and make up your mind so that 
it will stay made up!” 

Katie left her and walked out of the 
dressing-room. On the stairway she met 
Lily Spencer, hurrying up. 

“What have you two 
anxiously inquired Lily. 

“Your doll friend was too inquisitive about 
my ‘dress. Better go.on in and sweep up 
the sawdust.” 

“But Mary, I saw that the gowns were 
the same. You know I'd have been willing 
to buy you all the gowns you could -want. 
I’'m—I’m sorry you let Billy Gordon buy 
you—” 

“Listen,” interrupted the infuriated Katie. 
“Billy Gordon. hasn’t bouglit»me a single 
thing except the quart of gasoline that 


been doing?” 
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67 ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 

ahead. But for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted 
because you had never trained yourself 
to do any one thing well. 

“But the minute you decided to study 
in your spare time I knew you'd make 
good. You seemed more ambitious—more 
cheerful—more confident of the future. 
I knew your employers couldn't help but 
notice the difference in your work. 
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brought us here. I’m not so sure yet I'll even 


let him buy my dinner. 


Forsythe girl, 
guess I'd better be going.” 

She hurried on. 
dining-room, now singing with the strains of 
the dance-orchestra, her hot anger disap- 
peared with the abruptness of a blown-out 
candle-flame. Peter Romain arose from the 


close friend and former captain, and came 
toward her. 

“Miss O’Brien, Mr. Gordon has yielded 
me the honor of asking the first dance with 
you,” he said pleasantly. “Shall we try it ?” 


HE had no chance for escape by excusing 
herself, for he at once slipped an arm 
about her and swung her away. Even amid 
the turbulent crisscross of emotions which 
possessed her, her consciousness registered the 
fact that Peter was the perfect dancer—lithe, 


strength, as graceful as a man can be. They 


word to her he seated her at an empty table 
for two, took the chair opposite her, and with 
a gesture informed Rogano that he wished 
neither service nor interruption. 





His gaze at Katie was direct, smiling, | 


mocking. “It’s a great pleasure to learn that 
| Miss O’Brien, the little protégée of Miss 
| Spencer, is after all not resting in a watery 
grave. How's tricks, Katie?” : 

“First-class, Angel Face.” 

Her tone and look defied him. 
use of his old nickname, he flinched, and 
his face momentarily twisted into a wry 
look. 


| “Seems we've both gone up a long ways | 
Know what I'm | 


| since Cherry Lane, Katie. 
doing these days?” 


“Undoubtedly a lot of things you prefer | 
What the | 
| public does know is that you’re a dancer at} 

| 


the public shouldn’t know about. 


| the Alessandro.” 


He chose to ignore the thrust of her first | | 


| sentence. “Yes, I go on every night at the 
Alessandro after the theaters are out. 
| I’ve got a chance to hook up in a big way 


;next season with a big revue—if I get a} 


| partner who knows what her feet are for. 
My present partner is just so much beef that 
| hasn’t yet been canned. By the way, Katie, 
you've certainly sunk your hooks into a 
good soft thing.” 
“What do you mean by that?” she de- 
| manded. 
| “Don’t put on that show of being huffy, 
Katie. I've lived along Broadway, and I'm 
no simp. You know very well, girlie, just 
what I mean.” 
“Say it out! What do you mean!” Her 
| black eyes were blazing at him 


-| “Well, if you want it in words of one 
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unmistakable syllable, Katie, girls such as 
| you are don’t pay for such glad rags as you 
| have on. A man does it. I congratulate you, 
Katie, and I also congratulate Billy Gordon.” 


| Katie this had the sense of being a 
repetition of something that had just hap- 
| pened. She was filled with the same sicken- 
|ing rage that had seized upon her only a 
| few minutes before in her scene with Mad- 
eleine Forsythe. The table was set, and 
‘among its cutlery was a knife having a shin- 
ing steel blade that narrowed to a point. 
| Katie’s hand clenched the handle of this. 
“Any more of that kind of talk out of 
|} you, Angel Face, and you'll never dance 
another dance!” she gritted at him. “I 
want you to know that, except for my shoes, 
the total cost of every rag I have on me was 
under fifty dollars, and I paid that myself! 
I get thirty-five a week at my job, and 
not a penny more from any source. Now 
are you Satisfied that the war was wasted 
because it let you come out of it alive, or do 





I like you, but | 
if you start the same kind of talk as that | 
I'll give you the same—I 


But as she came into the 


table where he had been talking with his | 


strong, with a smooth, scarcely perceptible | § comes f 


circled the floor twice, and then without a | 


At her 





But | 
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vou have something else you would like to 
~ay ~ 

Peter Romain at first had blanched at 
her gesture and her intensity. 
ang-froid had returned. 


“Not a thing in the world to say, Katie | 


except that you are the same devil of a 
Katie of old Cherry Lane—what the motion- 
picture people still love to call a ‘hell-cat.’ 
And while admitting that you're not gold- 


digging on Billy Gordon, permit me to say, | 


as my private opinion, that you're pretty 
much of a fool in not conducting those min- 
ng operations.” 

“That's strictly my affair!” 

He eyed her speculatively for a long mo- 
rent 

“Only thirty-five a week, with your looks, 
and your ability to wear a queen’s clothes 
like a queen! That’s sheer waste, Katie. 
There’s no reason why you and I should 
quarrel. A wise kid such as you are should 
be coining dough, and I’m the lad who can 
help you. Listen, Katie: I can get in with 
any kind of a bunch, and I have two or 
three little affairs on the side into any one 
of which I could stick you. Your share 
might average about ten times what you're 
now pulling down.” 

“Honest money ?” 

‘Well—no party concerned would ever 
dare come out and say it was dishonest.” 

“Up to your same old games!” Katie ex- 
claimed scornfully. “Want me to go out 
and pick pockets for you—only now I sup- 
pose moral pockets—just the same as you 
wanted back in Cherry Lane! Absolutely 
nothing doing! Angel Face, there’s not an 
honest thing about you, except your looks.” 


IS handsome fate flushed angrily 
“You'd better be a little careful,’ he 
warned grimly. “Why this alias of ‘Mary 
O’Brien?’ You must have some good reason 
ior hiding under that name. You try to be 
too smart, and I may tell your nice friends 
just who you are.” 

“Go ahead and tell; I don't care!” Even 
as she said this, Katie realized that to an 
extent she was bluffing. She proceeded to 
make the bluff stronger. “I call myself Mary 
O’Brien just because it suits me. I'm not 
afraid of anything; I’ve nothing to hide. All 
my new friends know I'm a poor nobody 
from an East Side tenement. But as for 
you,”"—she drove at him,—*“pretending to be 
of noble Italian blood! Suppose I should 
tell vour rich friends that your nobleman 
of a father is still running a_ cobbler’s 
shop in a Cherry Lane basement and has 
never been anything better than a cobbler? 
And suppose [ should tell them that you 
ducked into the army just in time to duck 
Sing-Sing? How about it, Angel Face? And 
by the way, since you must be hungering for 
news from home, I ought to tell you that 
I drepped in on your family six months ago; 
they were having a stew for dinner, mostly 
varlic. I might arrange for your friends to 
visit your ancestral castle for a bit of home 
( ooking.” 

Under this taunting Peter’s face had become 
black with passion. “If you ever dare—” 

“Oh, I'll dare all right, Angel Face! I 
never was afraid of you, and I’m not afraid 
of you now. But get this: so long as you 
behave fairly decently, you can be of just 
as old nobility as you like, and there'll not 
be a peep from me. Otherwise, all’s off. 
And especially get this: Miss Spencer is a 
friend of mine, and if you do anything with 
her that’s not straight, you wont last a day 
in this town. Now have I made myself 
clear enough ?” 

Peter glared at her in a rageful silence, in 
which menace lurked. Katie- gave back the 
steady glare of the conqueror. 

There might have been a further outburst, 
if Lily had not come. up just then with. the 
statement that Madeleine Forsythe had 


Then his | 
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changed her mind and wanted to dine else- 
where. The unexpected party separated awk- 
wardly, with Madeleine persistently in the 
background, her two cheeks high-colored 
with a red that never came from a rouge-pot. 


Chapter Ten 
IND telling me what the trouble was 
about?” Billy 
dently when Katie was again beside him at 
their table. 

“Chiefly about this dress,” she replied 
briefly. “When I get home, I’m going to get 
my scissors and cut it into rags. You were 
right. They all did think you had paid for 
it—that you were paying for all my clothes.” 

During the last few minutes an amazing 
thing had happened within Billy Gordon. 
He had just seen three remarkably good- 
looking, remarkably dressed girls, and in that 
intimate comparison Katie had suddenly 
stood out for him, had leaped into a be- 
wildering preéminence. And he had sensed 
that, whatever the trouble among the girls 
might have been, she had emerged the victor. 
Deeply moved, he suddenly leaned close to 
her. 

“Please, Mary, wont you let that be the 
truth? Wont you let me buy your clothes? 
All your clothes? For always?” 

She half sprang up, her eyes striking at 
him with their lightning. “And you dare 
think that too!” she choked out. “You 
dare to think I’m that kind of a girl!” 

“Mary—Mary—you don’t understand!” he 
gasped in his dismay. “I’m asking you to 
marry me.” 

Katie slumped down and blinked at him. 
Altogether too much was happening this 
night. 

“I beg your pardon,” she mumbled. Then 
her eyes steadied, appraised him. She was 
still in the sway of her fighting spirit, was 
proudly, ferociously perverse. 

“Thanks for the compliment. But why 
should I? You're nothing but a loafer, a 
rich bum. Marry you? Never! Tell the 
waiter that this fried sole is fried oilcloth, 
and that I don’t like my oilcloth fried.” 

Billy Gordon stared at her, aghast. He 
had thought that some time he might pro- 
pose, and he had dreamed of this proposal 


| as being a period of prolonged flight through 


blissful rainbow-hued romance. Well, at 
last he had proposed, and for the first time; 
and the aifair had been as prolonged and 
blissful as stubbing his toe in the dark. 
They ate, rather pecked at, their food in 
almost unbroken silence, their remarks being 
the perfunctory ones 
service. Katie would not dance with him 
between the courses. She almost hated him, 
and she hated herself for hating him. Her 
insulted pride required that she should blame 
him as the cause of most of the mischief 
of the evening—for was not he the rich 
young man who had been her escort when 
she had been compromisingly too well 
dressed? On the other hand, her innate 


| sense of justice insisted that she herself was 


primarily to blame. 


Presently there came an interlude in the | 


dancing, and Rogano’s little cabaret had 
its turn. Rogano had the practice, in use at 
about the same time by Balieff of the Rus- 
sian Chauve Souris, of personally introducing 
each act and each chief performer. He had 
the further practice of leading his favorite 
performers out into his audience and in- 
troducing them to his favorite guests. It 
was evident to Katie that Billy Gordon was 
one of Rogano’s chief favorites, for Rogano 
led the best of his performers to their table 
for a brief chat. This introduction of alien 
personalities was a distinct relief to the ten- 
sion of the pair. 

Katie had not been paying much attention 
to the cabaret, so she did not catch the name 


Gordon asked diffi- | 








necessitated by the | 
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which prefaced Rogano’s announcement of 
“that sweet singer of the heart’s old favor- 
ites.’ But this last phrase she did catch, 


and looked up. Her heart almost stopped | 
There on the little stage, bowing | 


beating. 
to the preliminary applause, was her father— 
the father she had not seen since sometime 
before her mother’s death, when she had 
been eleven going on twelve, eight years or 
more—the father she had despised and hated, 
the dodging of whom had been one of the 
dominant motives of her life. 

He sang “My Wild Irish Rose,” “Mother 
Machree,” “Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 
“Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage.” The au- 
dience liked him. And strangely enough, 
Katie also found herself moved by this sing- 
ing she had last heard in her childhood. His 
was a true Irish tenor—it might have been 
a great Irish tenor: sentimental, light, soar- 
ing. delicately thrumming the heartstrings. 

When he had bowed to his last encore, 
Katie stiffened with a new terror. 
was leading her father straight to their table. 
She wanted to run—run far away 


she had feared would follow. 
not run. In a petrifying fascination, she sat 


just where she was, waiting, without breath. | 
“Miss O’Brien,” said Rogano, “may I have | 


the honor of introducing Mr. Terence 
O’Doon ?” 

Her father bowed deeply, and offered his 
hand. “’Tis a pleasure to meet a grand young 
lady as fresh and sweet as any song.” 

She laid a limp, chill hand in his. 
had not known her! 


He was then introduced to Billy Gordon, 


He 


and the latter invited him to join them at | 


the table, which he did. He forthwith tried 
to acknowledge this hospitality by aiming 
the beginning of a gallant conversation at 
Katie. But Katie’s mouth held only a dead 
tongue, and he perforce shifted his talk to 
Billy Gordon. 

Thus left alone, Katie studied her father 
with abnormal intensity of mind and emo- 
tion. The impressions and opinions of her 


early childhood were still without a blur. | 


Nineteen was now recording the impressions 
and opinions of eight years later. On this close 
inspection his evening-clothes appeared to her 
rather worn and shabby. In her mem- 
ory he had always been old and unendurably 
terrible. In the present, he was 


gray beginning to show in his hair really 
helped it. Why, he was really handsome, 
except for a bleariness of the eyes. Katie 


knew many men of his age who still con- | 
she noted | 
that he talked well, in excellent English, with | 
that flavor, that rich overtone, which dis- | 


sidered themselves young. And 


tinguishes Irish speech at its best. 


ATIE had now begun to listen. 

“You might not believe it, sir,” her 
father was going on in his sonorous voice, 
“but I was not brought up to be what you 
now see. I was brought up in the Church, to 
be a priest. And a priest I almost was when 
they cast me out. “Twas a just sentence; I 
have no complaint, sir. I was too fond of 


the folly of the world. And then I married | 


a fine woman who was too good for me. 
Heaven forgive me for the poor devil I am, 
but her I killed off by not being a proper 
and steady husband. And so you see me 
here, sir—just a poor singer, though out of 
honor to the grand art, I try to sing as 
well as I can.” 

Katie’s voice now came for the first time, 
a voice that was no more than a stiff, dry 
whisper. 


“Was there—was there anyone else in your | 


family ?” 

He turned to her with courtly deference. 
“There was—a ter, miss. Meaning no 
offense, miss, but had she lived, she would 
have been about your own age.” 

“Then she—she is not alive?” 


Rogano | 


If she | 
remained, she would be recognized, and all | 
But she did | 


L neither. | 
He was only in his early forties, and the | 
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Girls! Try this! When combing and | 
dressing your hair, just moisten your | 
hair-brush with a little “Danderine” and 
brush it through your hair. The effect 
is startling! You can do your hair up 
immediately and it will appear twice as 
thick and heavy—a mass of gleamy hair, 
sparkling with life and possessing that 
incomparable softness, freshness and 
luxuriance. 

While beautifying the hair “Dander- 
ine” is also toning and stimulating each 
single hair to grow thick, long and 
strong. Hair stops falling out and dan- 
druff disappears. Get a bottle of “Dan- 
derine” at any drug or toilet counter 
and just see how healthy and youthful 
your hair appears after this delightful, 
refreshing dressing. 


SULPHUR IS BEST 
TO CLEAR SKIN 


Any breaking out or skin irritation on 
face, neck or body is overcome quickest 
by applying Mentho-Sulphur, says a 
noted skin specialist. Because of its 
germ destroying properties, nothing has 
ever been found to take the place of this 
sulphur preparation that instantly brings 
ease from the itching, burning and irri- 
tation. 

Mentho-Sulphur heals eczema right up, 
leaving the skin clear and smooth. It 
seldom fails to relieve the torment or 
disfigurement. ~A little jar of Rowles 
Mentho-Sulphur may be obtained at any 
drug store. It is used like cold cream. 
Whitehall Pharmacal Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


| O’Doons,’ 
| popular. 





She had already noted that he had had 
too much drink. He now became slightly 
maudlin, but even though broken by mem- 
ory, he did not lose his courtly dignity of 
manner. 

“She is not, miss. She drowned herself in 
the Hudson years ago. She left a note for 
my sister. It was because of me that she 
ended her young life—I know that. The 
two that should have meant most to me I 
killed. In me you see a sorry thing to be 
called a man, miss.” 

“What—what was her name?” 

“Katie—Katie O’Doon.” 

“Katie O’Doon!” 
Katie in the thinnest of whispers 

There was a brief silence while her father 
gazed courteously upon this splendid young 
woman from another world. Then a strange 


power, which seemed no conscious part of | 
| her, possessed Katie and drove her on. 


“Singing here can’t pay you very much. 
Why don’t you try for something better ?” 

“When a man has reached my years and 
has reached nothing better than this, there’s 
nothing much higher that he can reach for 
with hope. But I have had my idea. I 
think it is a good one. 
as I am, it is my last chance.” 

“What is it?” 

“A father-and-daughter act. We'd be ‘The 
you know. Such acts are pretty 
If they’re good, they can be fitted 
into almost any kind of entertainment. But 
I haven't the girl for the stage daughter. A 
girl who’d be good enough for the act could 
easily team up with a better partner.” 

“This stage daughter—what would 
have to do?” 

“Not a great deal if she was pretty. 


she 


Sing a 


| little—dance a littlke—hand me the cues for 
| my lines and my songs. 
| to carry the real business of such an act.” 


Of course I'd expect 


“And this stage daughter—you might call 
her—Katie O’Doon ?” 

“Why, I'd thought of that, yes. I'd like 
it. It might make me feel as if I hadn't 
—but I think you understand.” 


HEN the force which had been driving 

Katie onward broke all bounds. She could 
think, feel, but one thing. She was filled 
with it. This man was her nearest kin, her 
own flesh, her own father. And all these 
years she had misjudged him. Now she 
wanted him—wanted nothing else—wanted 
him with all the mighty impulse of her 
hungry, generous heart. 

She reached across the table and gripped 
her father’s hand. “Please,” she choked out, 
“wont you let me be your stage daughter? 
Wont you let me be Katie O’Doon?” 

“Miss O’Brien!” ejaculated her astounded 
father. 

“Marie O’Brien—what is the matter?” ex- 
claimed Billy Gordon. 

“IT can act that stage daughter, Mr. O’- 
Doon! Iknow I can act her! I know I can!” 

“What—a grand young woman like you 
asking to do such a belittling thing as my 
stage daughter!” cried her father. “Why, 
it’s out of your head you must be, miss!” 

“I want to be Katie O'Doon!” She clung 
to him the tighter. She could not let him 
Besides, there was the inchoate sense 


go. 
that she was returning to her real self. “I 
want to be Katie O'Doon! I want to be 


Katie O’Doon!” 

The two men blinked in utter amazement 
at each other, then stared at this brilliantly 
garbed young woman who wanted the ob- 
scure and thankless réle of stage daughter in 
an unshaped, unbacked and dubious enter- 
prise, and who kept repeating in a tense, 
choking voice: “I want to be Katie O’Doon! 
I want to be Katie O’Doon!” 

In the forthcoming chapters the 

eventful career of Katie O’Doon 

becomes even more interesting. Be 
sure to read them in the next—the 
Janum y—issue. 


At any rate, as old | 


Her name came from | 
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his name was. Said he was lookin’ for you. 
I didn’t know your name or where you come 
from.” 

“Joel Kimlin’s my name. 
of the big hill there.” 

“Oh, so you're one of the cussed Kimlins, 
eh? Well, this Rattoon wants to see you. 
What did you do with the fi’ dollars he gave 
you?” 

“If he wants it back, he can’t have it. 
I burned it.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Good gosh! You burn money and don't 
know why. Well, he better change his mind 
about givin’ you some more.” 

“Why'd he want to be givin’ me money?” 

“He said the girl wanted to reward you 
ior what you done for her.” 

“I didn’t do nothin’ for her for pay.” 
Chis was the Kimlin pride that spoke. He 
felt even more direly humiliated by the news 
that Niobe had thought of him as a hired 
man than at the insult of Bret Rattoon’s 
ive-dollar tip. 

He was bitter against everybody. The 
world was using him ill. His people had 
turned against him because he would not 
slaughter a neighbor. Now Hilda had been 
slaughtered; and Miss Fenn, the only other 
girl he liked, was trying to do him a charity. 

What had he done to deserve such per- 
secution? What had Hilda done to deserve 
such a life and such a death? Where was 
God that He permitted such things to dis- 
grace His earth? 


I live up back 


- Algona the wagon drew up at the office 
of the harness-dealer who was the coroner. 
He drove out to the Cuddon home to in- 
spect the scene, and he insisted on Joel's 
going along as a witness. A throng oi citi- 
zens came roaring after, including the editor 
of the Algona Enquirer, who was also the 
local correspondent of a national news- 
service. 

The conduct of the inquest and the mis- 
behavior of the crowd added to Joel's hor- 
ror of death a more horrible disgust with 
the living. Fortunately there was no suspi- 
cion attached to him. His story was ac- 
cepted. People looked up at the height from 
which he had seen the massacre, and they 
could still see the marks of his headlong de- 
scent. The farmer corroborated him in every 
point. While depositions were being taken 
on the spot by an excited clerk, new spec- 
tators arrived from all directions like buz- 
zards smelling carrion from the clouds. In 
the crowd Joel saw Josh Tapper, and he was 
carrying Joels rifle! Joel's father arrived, 
too, but there was a truce in the presence 
of the great news. 

Such contempt for mankind and such a 
willingness to die so embittered Joel's soul 
that he walked up to the stupidly staring 
Joshua and laying hold on the barrel of his 
weapon, wrenched it from under the yokel’s 
arm with the most insolent of explanations: 

“That’s mine, Mr. Tapper. Much obliged 
for takin’ care of it.” 

Josh made a lunge for it, but Joel pushed 
his hand aside and met his eyes with such 
a clammy stare that Josh fell back as from 
a maniac. 

Cal’s sneer changed suddenly to wondering 
approval, but Joel walked up to him as to 
one who had suddenly become a total 
stranger, and when Cal put out a big hand 
te pat him on the shoulder, Joel set the rifle 
into it and said: 

“Here’s the gun you ga’ me. You can 
have it back. I don’t want it—or you—or 
any of the fambly—except Ma. Tell her 
I said good-by, and—and God bless her till 
I can come home and git her out of that 
hell-hole you keep up yonder.” 


ee ee a es 


(Continued from page 67) 
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The dazed father gulped: 

“Why, son!” 

Joel answered him grimly: | 

“You talked a lot about disownin’ me.’ 

“Aw, that was only talkin’. I aint dis- 
owned you yet, nor aint a-goin’ to now.” 

“Well, then, I'm disownin’ you. And I 
wouldn't keep the name of Kimlin even, | 
only for Ma wearin’ it. You tell her what 
I told you about comin’ back for her some 
day. Well, if I don’t see you again, so 
long!” 

Old Kimlin’s hand dropped; his jaw | 
sagged; and he watched with an oxlike stu- | 
pidity the departure of his son. Neither he | 
nor anyone else offered any restraint to Joel | 
as he wound his way through the crowd and 
struck out on the dusty road to Algona. 

He walked thence all the miles to Stock- 
bridge, arriving there so fagged and famished | ee of this deligheful sary rial 
and so late that he fell asleep under the | salads o ensiese way,in the world ''t 

. “gig have and to hold” a good skin and a 
clipped hedge of a stately lawn. . | beautiful complexion. It keeps the skin 

_When hunger and weariness and the niP- | smooth and lovely with the radiance of 
ping wind kept waking him from his diffi- health and lasting youth! 


cult slumber in the icy dew, he thought of 
Hilda’s little body frying in the fires of hell, SEM-~PRAY 
JO-VE~NAY 


and of her silken, kiss-beseeching lips blis- 
The One Beauty Cake 


tering about her everlasting prayers for 
Eay to apply, prevents waste and 


mercy, and he wished that he might give | 
her a little of his cold, might touch but so “ney” handling. Jus rub ie on, ub ie 
id everywhere, or by 


much as the tip of his wet forefinger to her in and rub ie off Se! 
mail. A seven day trial size cake on re- 
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ceipt of ten cents. 
delicately 


the Simp le Way te 
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Intolerable as the vision was, he could not 
disbelieve it in the face of the preacher's 
quotation from Holy Writ. He cou only Tey SEM PRAY Powder— 
vow that he would devote the rest of his 
life and all his strength to saving other girls 
from joining Hilda in the great ovens of 
God. | 

Dives, the rich man, had gone to hell be- | aang esr 
cause of the exceeding difficulty the rich had 
of getting through the eve of a needle into 
heaven. That beautiful Fenn girl who 
wanted to give him money for doing what 
any Good Samaritan would have done to 
one fallen by the wayside—this girl as a 
daughter of Dives, and was doubtless on her 
way to hell. Joel had heard her cry out in 
anguish from the brief distress of broken | 
bones. He must make haste to save her soul 
before the fiends of hell thrust it eternally 
among the live coals that would never cease 
to glow about her imperishable flesh, her im 
perishable pain. 


clinging, almost invisible. Four shades. 

Delightfully fragrant. Gives a most 
| transparent radiance to the ski 
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Chapter Fourteen 


HILE Joel dreamed of Niobe in hell, 
she was kept awake by an earthly 

foretaste of its torments. Her body was an 
instrument of exquisite and numberless 
strings, capable of infinite subtleties of en- 
joyment and therefore of torment. Her 
martyrdom was not voluntary; it was not : 
exalted by any high purpose; it was abject It’s 
and outrageous, and it seemed unending. 

But the mending went on none the less, 
day and night. The mysterious little tailors 
and carpenters inside Niobe’s body were | 
slowly welding the bone and remodeling the | 
sinew. When biting agony ceased, it made bills. 
way for a numbness, a feeling of countless 
b»bbles within the flesh, a mad desire for | 
release. Her impatience of immobility grew 
to a positive frenzy. ren. 

And there was anxiety besides. She moaned take willingly, Used by millions of 
to her sister, who suffered for her and with A 6c, at all 
her: ts. Money prom ptly refunded 

“Oh, Liddy, what if, when they take the 
plaster off, I find I’ve got a crooked knee? 
What if I couldn’t dance any more, Liddy? 
Oh, I want to dance! Never did I want | 
to dance so much as now!” 

She had always been insatiably the dancer. 
She could begin to dance between the courses 
of a luncheon, and keep going all afternoon 
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till tea-time, and after tea till time to dress 
dinner. She had danced while she 
dressed and let her maid pursue her to finish 
the task. At dinner she had danced, and all 
evening long, often until the dawn. Then 
she would dance out of her clothes and into 
her slumbers, followed by some haunting 
tune. She had danced in joy, in love, in 
reverie; even in her sorrow she moved to 
funereal rhythms. 

It is sad enough for anybody to be lame 
or halt; a humming-bird with broken wings 
is no longer a humming-bird. Niobe, dance- 
less, would not have been Niobe at all 

That evening when she was about drained 
j of endurance and almost mad with restless- 
Bret Rattoon came to call and was 


ness, 
admitted to her room. She needed him for 
|audience to her babble. He had hardly 


seated himself when she demanded: 
| “What's to become of me, Bret, after I 
| get out of this?” 

“You're to marry me as soon as you can 
jazz up the aisle.” 

“You want me to shove both my feet back 
| in the plaster cast of matrimony, eh?” 

“Oh, I'd hardly put it that way. We'll do 
a lot of travel, and—” 

“T’ve done a lot of travel 
of trotting the globe for exercise? 
as well run around the room.” 

“You forget the educational value, and 
culture, and a lot of rot like that.” 

“But I don’t want to be just a tourist in 
the world. I want to do something.” 

“Why not try the uplift? Charity—” 

“No, I want nothing noble in mine. I've 
got no nobility in my system, no intelligence 
or religion or virtue. The only things I 
want to uplift are my own feet. I can't 
bear the thought of idleness.” 

“As the mother of our little flock-to-be, 
you wont be idle.” 

“Oh, children aren't a career any more— 
any more than pneumonia is a life-work for 
a man. Children are just accidents, always 
painful, sometimes fatal—but they’re not a 
lifelong job. I want to be something, do 
something with a touch of glory in it, excite- 
ment, beauty— 

“As for instance—” 

“I want to be a dancer.” 

“You're the dancingest thing there is now 
—at least you were—and will be again.” 

“I mean a real dancer—an artist in a small 
way. I can’t be a great dancer. I've got 
no greatness in me.” 

“How do you know?” 

“How does a hen know she’s not a hawk? 
Bret, would you mind if I became a pro- 
fessional ?” 

“Horribly. 

“Why ?” 

“A man doesn't like to see his idol—his 
sweetheart—exposing herself before the mul- 
titude.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because—” 

“There you go—using our old woman- 
word. I should think that a man who had 
an idol would want to have it worshiped by 
the multitude—the more the better.” 

“A priest and an idol are another thing 
again. A man likes to feel that he has the 
exclusive right to his wife’s person.” 

“Even the Turks have given that up. Men 
don’t mind their wives going into the ocean 
in bathing-suits. Dancers wear at least as 
much as swimmers—usually far more.” 

“Oh, I suppose it’s decent enough, but I 
couldn't be a stage-door husband and stand 
in line with a row. of Johnnies—not even 
for you.” 

“You'd die for me, but you wouldn't wait 
for me. Is that it?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Oh, you men! And you call us unrea- 





What's the use 
I might 


It would just about kill me.” 








sonable!” 
“I’m not unreasgnable. I'm selfish.” 


“Then why .not let me be selfish too? 
Let me be a dancer!” 
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“And how could I prevent you?” 
“It’s unfair of you, Bret, to give me up 
with such a sad; helpless look. You know 
it makes me want to take you to my heart 
and nurse you like a baby.’ 

“That's the chat. Make me your baby till 
I get you a better one. Give me a thirty- 
day trial as a husband, and if I don’t suit 
—money refunded and no questions asked.” 

“No. Marriage can wait; but if I'm to 
be a dancer, I’ve got to get at it. I’m mad 
to be on the move. This is like having one 
of those nightmares where you feel petri- 
fied.” 

“So you're about to run off and join a 
burlesque troupe, or roll in with the merry- 
merry ?” 

“No. I want to go to school and study 
Dancing’s a great, complicated, glorious art 
—a language—”’ 

“Mostly Russian, and I can’t understand 
it—not even the signs. I suppose you'll 
learn it and go galloping up and down in 
your underwear and doing refined orgies 
called springtime or—” 

“Oh, it’s easy to make fun of, but what 
isn’t? Marriage is an old joke, too. Any- 
way, dancing is the thing I’m maddest about 
just now. It may be only because dancing 
is the one thing I can’t do, that makes it 
the one thing I want to do. As soon as I 
am up and about again, I'll probably change 
my mania. And then there’s always the 
chance that when they take this plaster cast 
off, they'll find that I've got a leg like an 
interrogation mark. That would solve the 
dancing problem. If I’m a cripple, will you 
marry me?” 

“Twice.” 

“It’s a bargain. If I'm straight, I go to 
dancing school, and you quit me—” 

“Oh, I'll never quite quit you. I'll always 
leave a lamp burning in the window so that 
you can return and be forgiven.” 

“You're a nice boy, Bret. You deserve a 
wife out of a book instead of one of the 
selfish, conceited, greedy things we real 
women are. I almost hope I come out of 
the plaster so twisted you'll have to marry 
me out of pity.” 

“I almost hope so too,” said Bret. 

Then the nurse put him out for the night, 
like a cat, with a promise that he would be 
let in again the next morning. 

Niobe kissed him good-night, and he left 
in a mood of hope. 


Chapter Fifteen 


HE prophetic nightmares that galloped 

through Joel’s soul as he slept under the 
hedge bordering Niobe’s lawn, revealed her 
writhing and flinging her red body about on 
a bed of white-hot fuel. His soul leaped 
with frenzy to dash to her rescue. Yet 
drowsiness and fatigue beat it back as with 
clubs into further sleep, from which it came 
to life again under another charge of hor- 
rors. Sleep was a very drunkenness, chang- 
ing him to an indifferent sot in a gutter. 

When he woke at last, it was not for 
Niobe’s torment but his own: the annoyance 
of a beam of light that thrust between his 
eyelids like a yellow straw. 

His soul tore open his eyelids and wrenched 
his body from the ground, but it must spend 
a Shameful.time rubbing its eyes, turning its 
lungs inside out with tremendous yawns, 
rubbing its back and its joints, which seemed 
to be in need of oil. 

Though at any moment Niobe might die 
and be swept to hell by the triumphant ta*- 
winged devils who would drive off the good 
angels, Joel could net convey to her the 
talismans of saving belief until he had made 
his soul comfortable and started its machin- 
ery,as one cranked a rusty old automobile. 

He> seeded ‘Cold water on his. face and the 
back of his eck: He-needed breakfast. 

He had no money. He had- no acquaint- 
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ances. He had come to save a wealthy soul, 
and he was a beggar, a tramp. 

It was very early to call upon a rich 
girl. He felt sure that she would not be 
awake, for it was well known that rich folks 
were lazy, unlike poor folks. 

He wandered about the sleeping town 
where the broad daylight seemed as in- 
opportune as himself. He found an all- 
night lunch-room open, and hunger made 
him plead for a cup of coffee. The sleepy- 
surly lout in charge offered him the chance 
to work for food and cash. There were 
| dishes to wash, pots and pans to scrape, 
| garbage to roll out to the curb, counters 
| to swab, a floor and a sidewalk to sweep. 

For these and other chores Joel might 
earn breakfast and a two-bit piece. He 
accepted with the meekness of a starveling, 
and finally left the place, fed, washed and 
enriched with tweny-five cents. 





sleeping in them all night on damp grass 
had not bettered them. His cheeks 
stubbled with the disgraceful outcroppings 
of a beard. 

Only the fine glare of a fanatic’s eye lifted 
him from the level of the wayside hobo 
When he reached the home of the Fenns, 
penetrated the deep green paradise of the 
|estate and arrived at the front door, the 
aproned man who was sweeping the porch 
thought him a lunatic and prayed that he 
might be harmless. 

He did not send him to the back of the 
house, because vagabonds were not wel- 
come at any of the doors, but he spoke to 
|him in the soft voice good servants use 
|about a house in the early morning. 

Joel explained that he was the fellow who 
| had found Miss Fenn at the bottom of the 
clit after her accident, and he had heard 
| that she had sent a fellow named Rattoon 
to find him. 

Since servants know everything,—and a 
good deal more,—this man had heard of 
Niobe’s wish to reward the young man 
who was kind to her. He treated Joel with 
}such hospitality as he could risk on so 
uncouth a visitor, told him he would have 
a long wait ahead of him before he could 
see Miss Fenn’s nurse—of course he couldn’t 
see Miss Fenn, as she was in bed for a 
long while to come. 

He offered Joel a bite to eat and took 
him to the kitchen, where he managed a 
second breakfast without difficulty, since he 
had never had enough to eat since he was 
born, 





HE kitchen was something like what Joel 

would have imagined a throne-room to be, 
and the cook was a czarina alternately kind 
and fierce. She was also the lady- chauffeur 
of a great stationary engine called a range, 
a machine of burnished metals and white 
tiles, of stopcocks and ovens, and disks of 
iron that grew hot the moment a little 
switch was turned. She took pity on Joel 
and insisted on crowding his poor starved 
frame with food. It was not at all what 
his mother had accustomed him to, and 
it opened to his soul a new realm of un- 
suspected grace and charm. 

The cleanliness of the kitchen and the 
servants’ dining-room was ferocious; every- 
thing that could be was white, white. In 
this snowy world the food was full of color 
as well as savor; the eggs were little golden 
suns in ivory clouds; bread and butter 
were a comfort to the eyes as well as to 
the tongue; and the jellies were edible jevels. 

Urged to eat and eat, Joel submitted to 
the lethargy of a full stomach. The neces- 
sity for saving Niobe’s soul was not so 
urgent. There was a benevolent well-being 
about the world that made hell almost in- 
credible. He suffered a complete soul- 
change. 





to eat with Joel. They laid off their coats 


His clothes were poor and shabby, and | 


were | 
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and breakfasted in their shirt-sleeves, but 
Joel did not even know that this was in- 
formal. 

A visitor somewhat resented in the kitchen 
was Miss Niobe’s trained nurse in white- 
linen armor that fairly creaked. The cook 
resented her air of authority in demanding 
and supervising the preparation of cer- 
tain broths for her patient. The nurse, of 
course, ate where the family ate, in a mys- 
terious region beyond a flapping door. In 
answer to eager queries, the nurse said that 
Miss Niobe had spent as easy a night as 
could be expected “considering,” but had 
had a certain amount of pain, as was to be 
expected. 

It hurt Joel palpably to think of the 
princess of this palace aching like ordinary 
clay; yet it seemed hardly possible that 
real distress could exist in such an atmos 
phere, and when the cook heaped up his 
plate again, she chloroformed his power for 
vicarious suffering. 

The butler was reading a morning paper 
from the nearest metropolis, commenting 
with the solemnity of a pundit on the acts 
of the President, the Senate, the sportsmen 
and the aristocracy. 

After a time he looked up and said in 
a dialect that Joel suspected to be English: 


“Hillo! Here’s our little neighboring 
town of Algona in the papers once again! 
‘Triple Shooting at Algona. This village, 


hardly recovered from the excitement of the 
feud between the Tapper and the Kimlin 
gangs, is now agog with the mysterious deed 
of a farmer named Gormley, who shot dead 
a farmwife named Cuddon and her daughter 
Hilda, and then killed himself. No motive 
for the deed has been discovered.’ ” 

And that was all the attention the nation 
paid to the fearful deed of Gormley and the 
infinite disaster of Hilda’s destruction. 

Joel hardly noted the butler’s solemn 
philosophizing. He could only gape at the 
thought of Hilda, so brief and pitiful a 
flower on earth, so long and unpitied a resi- 
dent of hell. 

The butler finished the paper and folding 
it together again carefully, pressed it back 
into its original smoothness with a hot flat- 
iron so that the master would not know 
that other eyes had scanned it first. 

With equal providence the butler studied 
Joel, and was embarrassed by his extreme 
untidiness. 

The musketry fire of an automobile drove 
this anxiety from his mind as he said: 

“That has the sound of the Rattoon car.” 

A bell rang loudly over their heads, and 
royalty fell from the butler. Hustling into 
his coat, he seemed to don a mantle of 
humility and hurried out. 


E returned to say that it was Mr. Rat- 

toon, and he had told him of Joel’s 
presence, and Mr. Rattoon wanted the visitor 
brought to him at once. He brushed Joel's 
clothes hastily, then beckoned him to fol- 
low. Joel’s pride stiffened his neck a mo- 
ment, and he was tempted to resist that 
wagging forefinger and demand that Mr. 
Rattoon should come to him; he was not 
used to being ordered around. But the 
“please” in the butler’s phrase, “This way, 
please,” mollified Joel a little, and he fol- 
lowed through a narrow servants’ hall into 
a great hall, vast and white and grandiose 
in its very simplicity, though its simplicity 
was crushing to Joel, who knew nothing of 
the inside of mansions. 

Through a door at one side he caught a 
glimpse of a stately dining-room with its 
huge table stripped and gleaming darkly like 
a pool full of autumn leaves. Another door 
revealed a drawing-room impossibly -splen- 
did. 

Joel wanted to pause and feast his eyes 
on the grandeur, but thought it better to 
heel the butler across the rugs that seemed 
treacherous footing to Joel’s shuffling, almost 
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' frightened feet. The butler halted at the} 
door to the living-room and announced ot 
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in a tone he might have used for a duke 
visiting royalty: 

“Here is the young man, sir.” 

The deference was rather for Mr. Rattoon 


than for Joel, but Joel took the importance | 


to himself and did not see the look of dis- 
tress the butler gave him and his shoddy 
clothes. Joel found himself in a room that 
' he thought worthy to be God's own office. 
His eye caught a light feather of cigarette- 
| smoke rising from a newspaper on a divan, 
but he waited till the paper came down and 
disclosed Bret Rattoon, the man who had 
insulted him with the five-dollar bill. Joel’s 
brows clenched at the memory of the pat- 


ronage, but relaxed a little before the ami- | 


able voice that greeted him. 

“Oh, hello! Good morning! Have a 
cigarette? Cigar? Sit down, wont you?” 

Joel was about to accept the proffer of 
tobacco, but he remembered first that he 
was now religious and parsons do not 
smoke; second, that he must not accept 
further tips from these wealthy people. 
was of those poor who feel a contempt for 
the rich, and he thought of them as already 
damned, with a needle’s eye between them 
and heaven. 

He shook his head at Bret's tobacco and 
mumbled: 

“Just as much obliged.” 

Bret’s idea of hospitality did not permit 
| insistence, and he went to the next thing: 

“I’ve been looking for you, Mr— Mr.—” 
| “Kimlin’s my name—Joel Kimlin.” 

“Oh, yes, of course—Mr. Kimlin. I ought 
to have known. Miss Fenn was so upset 
by her little fall over the cliff that she did 
not remember till long afterward how kind 
you were to her. I told her that I had 
given you a small sum on account, but she 
thought it wasn’t nearly enough, so she 
gave me this to give to you. I tried to 
| find you, but I couldn’t. I told the hay- 
= man I was looking for you, and it 
| was good of you to come for it.” 

Joel saw that Bret had in his hand a 
folded bill, and he broke in fiercely: 

“I didn’t come here for any money. I 
| came to—to—” 

It was not so easy to proclaim that he 
had come to save Niobe’s immortal soul 
from the immortal fires. He softened the 
glory of his mission to a vague: 

“I came here to see Miss Fenn.” 
| “Oh! Well, she’s not receiving callers just 
at present, but if you'll come back in two 
weeks or so, she'll be up and about, ’m 
sure.” 





THs deferment alarmed Joel. Salvation 
was not a thing to be tampered with and 
put off. While he groped for words of pro- 
test, a young woman entered the room. She 
was what Niobe might have been if Niobe 
| had been fat where she was lean, and thick 
| where she was slender. She might have 
been Niobe seen in one of those distorting 
mirrors they have at recreation parks. 

She said in Niobe’s voice, only thicker: 

“Morning, Bret. Niobe says for you to 
come on up.” 

“All right, Liddy. Oh, by the way, this 
is the—the man who put the splint on 
| Niobe’s leg when she broke it.” 

“Oh, really?” cried Lydia, and roiled 
toward Joel with her cushiony hand out- 
stretched in .. greeting whose cordiality sof- 
tened his dour humor not a little. “I’m her 
sister, and ever so grateful. The doctor said 
| you put on the splints like a professional 
and saved her from a terrible time.” 

Honesty compelled Joel to admit: 

“She told me just what to do.” 

As he remembered in a vivid flash the 
grim white Niobe directing his clumsy fin- 
gers, she became a little myth of heroism, as 
plucky as her sister was—the word Joel 
thought was “folksy.” These rich were not 
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You are young — until a change in 
weather brings rheumatic twinges. 

Or you are limber — until stiffness 
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Apply Absorbine, Jr. promptly — 
tonight — or whenever such pain or 
discomfort next threatens. 

Feel it ease the pain in those muscles and 
joints at once. And in the morning, you are 
as fic as ever. Absorbine, Jr breaks up con- 
gestion by quickening the circulation. 

Keep it at hand in the medicine cabinet — 
a first aid in emergencies. 
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The country’s finest advertise in The 
Red Book Magazine and you cannot go 
astray in selecting a music school from 
page 10. They invite correspondence. 
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we shall be glad to advise you. Enclose 
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so bad when you came to know them. They 
had their good points. 

But Lydia was turning to Bret to ask: 

“Did you give him the money, Bret?” 

“He wouldn’t take it.” 

Lydia reduced Joel to further amiability 
by an intensely tactful word: 

“Of course he wouldn’t. You must have 
been crazy to offer it to him.” And she 
completed Joel’s reduction by saying: “I 
apologize for them both.” 

Bret said: “Mr. Kimlin wants to see 
Niobe. I told him to wait a week or two 
and come back.” 

“Nonsense!” said Lydia. 
to thank him now, I'm sure. 
a minute, Mr. Kimlin, I'll find out 
down.” 

She motioned Joel toward a chair, and 
is he bent back into a V and affixed him- 
self to the edge of it, she left the room with 
Bret. 


“She'd be glad 
If you'll wait 
Do sit 


HE came down again almost immediately 

to ask him if he would be “kind enough” 
(!) to come right up. 

Niobe was in a fretful mood, eager for 
any diversion, and she thought no more of 
inviting a young farmer into her bedroom 
than a French princess of the old régime. 
But Joel was in a state of as acute terror 
as Jacob would have been if one of the 
angels had summoned him up the ladder to 
heaven. 

The staircase in the Fenn home was fa- 
mous among staircases. The learned in such 
things saw in it the amazing grace somehow 
achieved by the early American architects 
and carpenters in the Colonial school. 

The illiterate Joel admired without know- 
ing why, the elegant upward procedure of a 
flight of steps that deserved the word 
“flight.” The mahogany hand-rail on the 
slim white spindles seemed to welcome the 
hand it guided. The treads made climbing 
easeful. 

The hall above was a playground of 
powdery sunbeams like spokes broken from 
a wheel of light. It was as unlike the sec- 
ond story of the Kimlin hut as a human 
habitation could well be, and when Joel 
crossed the threshold into Niobe’s room, its 
amethystine tints rang with a very music 
for the eyes. 

He had never known what genius had 
been devoted to the housing of exquisite 
people. He had never dreamed that one 
could have so personal a room, that a mere 
chamber could glow with such 
itself. 

He stood rather dazed with beauty a brief 


while before he noted that he was being | 
watched with a kindly wonder by the Rat- | 
toon man, and by the nice plump woman, | 


and by—by Miss Fenn herself 

He made her out suddenly where she lay 
propped up on countless pillows of all sizes 
and laces. Her face was very beautiful, and 
the more beautiful for the look of having 
suffered keenly and of trying even now to 
smile off pain. 

Along the side of the bed was a white 
trough looking as little as possible like the 
leg that must be coffined in it, or the round 
one hinted alongside under the covers. A 
white rope ran from the trough across a 


pulley at the foot of the bed and therefrom | 


dangled a weight to exert a comforting pull 
on the tormented flesh. 

A dozen terrors quickened Joel’s heart as 
he stood bemused by all this beauty and 
privacy and novelty. 
gave him the necessary impetus. 


“I wanted to thank you myself and ask | 


vou to forgive me!” 

“Me—forgive—you—for what?” he stam- 
mered. 

“As I remember it, I gave you an awful 
whack in the jaw; I was so mad at myself 
for being such a fool that.I struck the first 
thing. I saw, and it happened to be your 
ace. 





delight in | 


Then Niobe’s voice ; 
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Believe in Germs? 


HAT germs exist is certain 
knowledge, but that they are 
the cause of disease is quite 
a different statement. 

If the theory that germs are the 
primary cause of disease is correct, it 
follows that. the introduction of germs 
into the living organism would pro- 
duce disease in every case. 

The instances that prove this untrue 
are so legion that the germ theorists 
have been compelled to explain that 
the germs are impotent UNLESS 
THE POWER OF RESISTANCE OF 
THE PATIENT IS SUBNORMAL. 

Power of resistance may be meas- 
ured in terms of life current or vital- 
ity. The stronger the life current, the 
greater the resistance and, vice versa, 
the weaker the life current, the 
weaker the resistance. So we may 
conclude that where 100 per cent of 
life current, or vitality, exists the sus- 
ceptibility is zero; and where 50 per 
cent exists the resistance is small and 
the susceptibility correspondingly 
great. 

It requires but little reasoning from 
these facts to conclude that those who 
contract typhoid, for instance, owe 
their susceptibility to a lack of vital 
force in the intestinal tract; those who 
contract tuberculosis, pneumonia, etc., 
to a lack of resistance in the lung tis- 
sue, and so on through the entire list 
of “germ” diseases. 

Chiropractic goes several links far- 
ther back in the chain of cause and 
effect. While the germ theorists stop 
at the susceptibility of the patient, the 
chiropractor says that the susceptibil- 
ity is the result of a lack of vital 
force, due to pressure on a nerve 
caused by a misaligned vertebra; and 
that when the vertebra is adjusted the 
normal vital force will again flow over 
the nerve, the affected parts will again 


become normal and the disease germs 
and every other incidental effect will 
disappear. 

Millions of people testify to the 
efficacy of Chiropractic in the so-called 
germ diseases. A fair trial at the 
hands of a competent chiropractor will 
convince you as it has convinced 
others. 





CHIROPRACTIC 
CONQUERS 
TUBERCULOSIS 


R. AND MRS. KOEPSEL, of 

913 Forest Ave., Waukegan, 

Ill, upon being first duly 
sworn, under date of August 11, 
1923, depose and say: 

“A marvelous change has been 
wrought in the condition of our 
little daughter, Betty Jane. She 
was taken sick when about nine 
months old and for four years we 
tried various treatments, but 
with no results. 

“The condition of our little girl 
was getting worse and was diag- 
nosed by physicians to be tuber- 
culosis, and we were advised to 
change climate. Before doing this 
we considered trying Chiroprac- 
tic. We laid aside all medicine 
and let the chiropractor have full 
sway from September 26, 1922, to 
January 26, 1923, at which time 
she seemed entirely well and has 
been improving ever since. Today 
her health is entirely restored. 
We owe her life to Chiropractic 
and shall always praise it highly 
for its wonderful science.” 











Write for information regarding Chiropractors or 


Schools to the 


UNIVERSAL 


CHIROPRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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| that’s nothing. 





| mystery was. 
| an ironic flection: 





Remembering his own thoughts of that 
time, Joel felt that she was disguising her 
forgiveness more generously than he could 
permit, and he muttered: 

“TJ guess it was coming to me.” 


IOBE did not pursue this question any 
further, and he imputed her forbearance 

to a beautiful delicacy of soul. She went on: 
“They tell me you wont accept any—any 
little—any anything for the trouble you 


| took ?” 


“How could I? I didn’t do anything.” 
“You simply saved my life, but of course 
Still, it’s the only life I’ve 
got. Well, if you ever fall off the top of 
the world, I hope you'll send for me.” 

An uncouth laughter was the only response 
Joel could find for this, and again Niobe 
dropped the embarrassing subject. But the 
next was embarrassing too, when she asked 
after a silence: 

“Mr. Rattoon says you wanted to see me 
about something.” 

“Yes. I did. But—I don't now.” 

How could he say that he had come to 
“save” one who was already the evident 
darling of God? 

Here where there was only exceeding 
cleanliness and kindliness and grace of every 
sort, how could one believe in evil or its 
punishment? He wanted to forget his 
miserable purpose in coming here. 

His perplexity and confusion interested 
Niobe, who was horribly bored by this ex- 
cellent bedroom and her sister and Bret and 
everybody and everything familiar. Her 
curiosity was always insatiable and im- 
perious, and she must know what all this 
She quoted Joel’s words with 


“You wanted to see me, but you don't 
now. Am I so odious as all that?” 

“Well, of course, I want to see i reason 
| is, I’m glad to see you, but the—the reason 
1 wanted to see you is—was—well, I don't 
know.” 

“That makes it all perfectly clear,” Niobe 
laughed. Her laughter tickled him, but when 
he saw that Bret Rattoon was laughing 
also, that somehow changed things. Resent- 
ment flared and ran in him like a sputtering 
fuse. 

His smile died, and he bent a fierce gaze 
on Bret, who answered it with a stare of 
wonder as his laughter died on his lips. 

“What kind of curious animal is this, any- 
way?” was an unvoiced question that Joel 
could read all too plainly in the faces of 
these people. Confusion always enraged 
him. He suddenly felt himself the repre- 
sentative of all the downtrodden poor 
mocked at by the wanton rich. 

And suddenly he saw before him both 
Niobe and Hilda. He saw Niobe in her 
silken skin and her silken gown in her 
silken bed, clean and whole and luxuriously 
alive with only a broken bone to hamper 
her, and that cared for by some expensive 
surgeon. But Hilda—Hilda, poor little 
Hilda lay dead in her dirty calico, shattered 
and damned here and hereafter. 

It was too cruel. There was a _ hell. 
There was nothing else but hell. How else 
could the injustices and unfairnesses of this 
world be righted ? 

The remembered frightfulness of Hilda’s 
lot swept him like a prairie fire, kindling 
the very hairs of his skin and filling his 
heart with a burning and a roaring that 
maddened him 

“Don’t you laugh at me!” he cried. 
“Don’t you dast to laugh at me, you—you 
hell-hounds!” 

Joel’s voice amazed him as much as it 
astourided the three who cowered before his 
fury. His eyes were shot with blood, and 
his heart was like a plunging wolfhound 
kenneled in his ‘breast. His was the religion 
of hates that would save a few by destroy- 
ing multitudes. 
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The amiable and indolent Bret was startled 
by the transformation of the blundering 
lout into a thundering zealot, but he was 
instant with defiance. He rose to protect 
Niobe from the possible assault of the wild- 
eyed maniac, and was already figuring where 
to plant his first blow when Niobe cast out 
her bare white arms and seized him. She 
was less frightened than puzzled, and she 
did not want this curious man knocked 
senseless by the athletic Bret before he 
could explain his increasing mystery. 

The new thing usually amused Niobe be- 
fore it evoked any other emotion. And 
now she actually laughed at this man who 
was regarding her with such utter solem- 
nity: 


“You're the most peculiar person I ever | 


met. Wont you please explain just what 
ails you?” 

Her smile brought down the lofty emo- 
tions of Joel in ruins on his head. He could 
not think what to say to her or where to 
begin. 

Seeing that his impetus was lost, Bret 
relaxed his posture of defense and fell into 
an easy attitude, throwing one arm about 
Niobe’s shoulder and drawing her head 
against his side. And he laughed again, 
frankly, and frankly petted the arm of 
Niobe. 

It was not his laughter that reawakened 
Joel’s frenzy now, but a strange and ter- 
rible wrath of jealousy because he held 
Niobe in an embrace of love and caressed 
her flesh with a familiarity intolerable to him. 

Something animal and primeval, some- 
thing from the first stirrings of sex in the 
first beasts that floundered in the original 
ooze, blazed in Joel’s heart with all the 
compounded inheritances of thousands of 
years of accumulated instinct, and there 
was the voice of ancient beasts in his voice 
as he growled: 

“Take your hands off that woman before 
I tear ’em off!” 


RET was too profoundly amazed to be 

deeply angry. He answered quietly from 
the heritage of a few generations of self- 
control: 

“Take yourself out of this house, you poor 
fool, before I throw you out.” 

He did not remove his hands from Niobe, 
but rather tightened his grip as Joel ad- 
vanced, and set himself for a rush. 

It was Niobe that removed his hands 
from clasping her. She put them away 
and said with no emotion but one of im- 
mense interest—the interest of the sleek 
Salome studying the shaggy John the Bap- 
tist: 

“Let him alone, Bret. I'm simply perish- 
ing to know just what this peculiar young 
man is so excited about. Wont you please 
tell me, before I go mad and begin to bite 
somebody myself.” 

With so many exquisitely tender and un- 
selfish thoughts in his heart, Joel could find 
no expression at all but a blind wrath at 
the restraints upon him. He was as frantic 
1s a leopard in a net. 

When Bret, laughing at him from a deep 
cenfidence in his intimacy with Niobe, put 
his hand again upon her shoulder,—and with 
a look of possession—Joel winced vicari- 
ously as if he felt that flesh under his own 
palm. It burned him, and Bret became at 
once an invader, a sacrilegious invader of 
this room. The murderous hatred of 
rivalry filled him with a wild flame that 
wavered between the insanity and the genius 
oi love and desire. 


Even Rupert Hughes has never be- 
fore written a novel as venturesome 
as this. And the next installment 
is of especial interest; watch for 
it in the forthcoming January is- 
sue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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